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Si quid e?Pindari, Flaccive dictis fue it intt*jectum,splendet oratio; 
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t;o her royal Hioftirg^ 
0 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


Madam, 


When I first solicited of your Royal 

g 9 ’ r " 

H ighness the honour of* being allowed to dedi¬ 
cate the followijt'gatf'Ork to.yoft, I sought tu'obtain 
the sanctioned - one, also, of whom it may truly be 
said,^hat he whs the friend of-the poor, the liber¬ 
al patron of genius and merit, and the munificent 
promoter of every establishment for the improve*; 
uient of society; whose aim, ^ke that of the Prin¬ 
ces anc|^E£gislator^of pntiquityj was to^render the 
education of youth,- frominfanpy upward, 9 mat¬ 
ter of public interest, and a concern, which the 
highest member! of the statefunigbt honourably 
make their own! -'jg* 5 * '-+ & , ' 

But since tljat period^edds! Prineir, 

the private as well as pubiie v benefae{or of thou¬ 
sands, is takep fr^m and. agrsdeful natiotj, 
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It. 

can, no-4, on'lV Cherish,in memory those virtues, 
which it' A contemplate with veneration and 
love,"hi the - actions and sentiments of his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of h&nt. • 

To your Royal Highness this calamity is severe, 
^and this Ins^hrepUlhMte; ailfd while so many have 


reascm^o deplore jt, an humble individual may 
well be supplied to share i»r a folicc 


vr^a^jrolicern for the 
los^of hnh, who generously* dind' nobly gave the 
support of his Royal«ame, and prevailed on your 
Royal Highness to grant that of your gracious pa- 
cronage, to exertions^ which ImTe /or their hole 
end, the improvement of mankind, r r 

Under the sheifet of that name, so justly dear 
to your Royal Highness and to this country, I 
humbly beg leave to present to your Royal High- 

9 

ness this volume o« |ue manage t^ut of children. 
It has been written not so roucl^w^h a viev. toJhe 
formiitg of their f characters * to greatness, a&4o 
goodness; to accomplishment as tdivirtue; and i.s 
in cdnaeqtienc^h^dequally 'Wlhe inferior ranks, 
as to lhe f ffloi^i'kahiaI'p^rsonage^ ofcthe’empire. 
For, to excelf hagobdness should be tgfe aim of all; 
to % be great, caJi he attempted but by few. ^„ ' 
,v May you , 'Madams now agajp b|est in the «teu- 
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ilerest of aU titles, that of mother, m^yyou, in 
your Royal Offspring, see r<^l greatness and no¬ 
bleness of mind joined to the happiest dispositions 
for receiving got^ impressions, and putting in 
torce every habit m virtues'-®? 4 child is a gift of 
God; but a child that is endowed wit ha soul in¬ 
clined to goodness, and giving early indications 
of future *x£@lleqce,. js’a gift’ which a mother 
may prize as ^th* finst jpf all earthly blessings 
which the Aimighty deign? to bestow. 

That you. Madam* may be so fatoured, is the 
sincere wi$h,^aw, if virtue ffeheredifttry * it is also 
the expectation, ot her, wh6% with the highest 
respect/ ?- 

. MADAbM, 

JfTour Royal Highness’s, 

Most hpmble, 

M ost obedient fdSd devoted Servant, 
E£ffika$TM APPLETON 




PREFACE. 

’ f « 


In offering tl.iB volume upon Eduction to the public, it may be 
thought requisite •£''ve some reason for adding another to the 
many works on this i.uiportant subject. * 

The author begs then to say, that she would never have ven¬ 
tured to go beyond the Ipnits .narked out in her former work, 
(which has been so favourably received by the public) but lor the 
suggestions, of a mdy, hepself thVwSther of *s nuhierous family, 
and the daughter of a much esteemed friend.* “ The Private 
Education,” she observed, “. web not suited to *bi+ age of infancy, 
and she should be glad to see from the same pen, a sequel, on the 
instruction Of children.*’ The'gentleman in reporting his-daugh¬ 
ter’s opinion, likewise serioufh' urged the undertaking. 

In pursuance of this advice, the author, above three years since, 

sketchy! a few pages and offered them to the friend alluded to, 
A** w • 

for his approval (^objection; when, having obtained sufficient 

encouragement to induce Uqr to proceed, she persevered, and has, 

at length, completed her task. 


There are, probably, romsy erroj^in the fallowing, system, and 
they will, doubtless, be soon detected, ^ Yetilhe author fears not 
generous, liberal criticism^a,>^2pl^i|t : 9rbdeb iaacady couumeod 
wheje praise is, in somedegree, due, and which dmoovers a spirit 


*W. Porden, SstjiMtf Berners-stree id whose vicinity had the anti,or chanced 
to have resided when this work ww t*nWwd, /the Would have beeti most happy 
to have submitted it to bl« correction, and nave prafltted by the judgment and 
•taste for which be is ‘so highly distingipahed. ■ . 

* la ' ' \ ' ., 



lo point out tfys faultstortfl^aye more or less lo be found in every 
human system^ mil witt malignity,’ but with fairness and candour* 
as well as acuteness; mid <£ith some just consideration for the 
feelings *f a writer ; a consideration which every civilized being 
is bound to shew to another. r 

In sending this volume forth, the authpf must,'however, >!,;;; the 
indulgence of the public for t-hose parts of il, which mav at the 
first glance, appear most tedious and tautological. Il is, indeed, 
alme-t impossible to consider the education of infancy and child¬ 
hood, but after the manner 0 ?>f a miniature pictorw,. in which ten 

• I 

thousand touches, and those, too, ol the^osl ijiflicate form, are 
employev , „tu produce the effect we desire if the painter must 

labour by repeated fine stroke*, to produce a perfect i esemblauce 
to ins original, so must the writer, who attempts to describe what 
a little child should do, to bring hit, nature to perfection in the 
establishment "of hhrmony -bet*veeu good “ifirti’fiple. and action. 
The author ventures to think dfiat a good mother will excuse this 
fault, if such it winch only originates in a wish to leave no im¬ 
portant point untouched. As for the rest, she will cheerfully at¬ 
tend to any suggestions for the improvement or correction of her 
system, whenever its errors are fairlj stated, and the means of im¬ 
provement desciibed. 


EBHATtJSt. Page W. iine IS. F^ir, “ The minds of the best of men are m» 3 t 
artificial, ” read, The minds of the heat of men are jendered so by art. 

-m i O 
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EARLY EDUCATION, 


PART 1. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

v 

"HE COMETH FORTH .LIRE A FLOWER, ” » 

• 

When reason first begins to ip an infant, we notice 

the" first shoots or seeds of passion ; they are very weak, 
and we giv*j to them the general name of emotions. 

To every regular passion, there are three steps ; and 
there are sometimes as many more from passion to excess. 
A cause arises, and produces«emotion ; emotion continued 
encr^si^fcs to affection ; aff'eqiiorf encouraged, swells into 
passfon. So far ire permit: the passion^ are given us by 
the Almighty to agitate the stream of life, wtiieh would 
otherwise stagnate; and to produce some strong current 
.into which we^ commit oursel^s and our possessions; 
for one undeviatyig course must be.equally cyir’jj i.t_eitri - 
hence be our "wish, and one fiiright goat will be deep 
•eated in our hearts, wj^en virtue is our aim. The pursuit 
of knowledge, is in general, favourable to virtue. Indus¬ 
try must be implied in the,successful attainmenjs of a 
wise man, and industry is one great fundamental check 
to temptation anftto the suggestions of vice. ^ '** . 



4 INTRODUCTORY^ CHAPTER. 

The passion^ then are good. Emulation springs from 
passion. Enthusiasm grijws from passipn. Genius lives 
in enthusiast^ f and\aets of wisdom, virtue, heroism, 
magnanimity and religious zeal, with excellence in sci¬ 
ence and art, which together form one glorious mass 
of religious and earthly example ; all spring from enthu¬ 
siasm. The regular passions we repeat are noble, but 
their excesses ar*.what we should dread and start from 
in horror. 



THE PASSIONS OF INFANCY 


CHAPTER II. 

■ 

'V* 


•►THAT WH left HATH BEEN IS Ko *' 1 


The infant, then, in lookingrouiitf, as its frame strengthens, 
seems to gaze with surprize oiP'wwery object which it 
meets with. Next to tfie expression of surprize, arises 
admiration," from admiration grows curiosity ; curiosity 
is followed by desire, or wishfulness. The consequence 


of desire gratified, is experience. From experience 
sprinjj^y and love, fear or disgust, and sorrow. 

Tc k exemplify <.his gradual developenmnt, let us ima¬ 
gine a chila of six youths old in the arms of its nurse; 
it is carried by her into a^ght and shewy rooft, or is sea 


ted on her lap by a glittering tea-table. It immediately 
gazes round in surprize, the liftle hand is spread open, 
the eye expands, and wanders from*object to.nhj»e,* 9 , i>l, T 
ways inclining most to rest on *tliat which fs animated or 


set immotion by art or accident; the head is elevated, and 
the lips are severed, but in profound silence. Presently 
the countenance assumes less of intensity: "the me 
sparkles, a half Spoile plays on the lip, and discuver»*ad- 
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miration- The manner now changes ; a little murmur, 
the extension of both arms, » quick movement of the 
feet, and general impatience, shew curiosity; curiosity to 
listen,to.-enquire, to tduch. Curiosity grows into desire; 
an interrupted half angr^ cry,,, and more eager gestures 
sufficiently mark the progress which emotion has made. 
Some ready hand is now prepared to give the child one 
from arfio.ig the desired objects: this is perhaps a spoon 
a cup, or a bit of china, by which some sort of noisy jin¬ 
gle is produced, and the faculties of hearing, seeing and 
feeling are soothed; this to an infant is joy, joy springing 
from experience. 

9ut let us .suppose that water was ftfd object of the 
infant’s particular attraction ; that the nurse incautiously 
suffered it to plunge its ^little fingers into a cup which 
was glistening through the dteam- of tlve hot fluid. The 
child is pained, withdraws its hand, and bursts into a fit 
of crying ; experience then brings sorrow. 

The same child is attracted by a handsome Cat, is al¬ 
lowed to touch her; unfsnseiously puts its finger into 
her eye, or strokes her too hard, the animal sharply turns 
lifts up her foot, and sheathes her claw in t tlie tender 
flesh ; screams and tears indicate sorrow, and the cling¬ 
ing to the nurse’s neck discovers fear, and this too is 
tli^ result of experience. • 

But desire has another-source and one'of great-power. 
This is want; afld want is an acknowledgment of' our 
dependancoton the universal law^ self-preservation. 

Want is oft wo sorts, natural and artificial; these should 
be followed by moderation of enjoyment, and restraint,, 
whrnh willjiroduce submission to the dictates of religfon 
and virtue, and open a wgiy for the gradual practice of 
yluty to God and man. Such a kpoVledge is the very 
essence of good principles ; and principles good or'lbad, 
form apocresponding character. 

Cariosity and desire are then the maiu springs to ac¬ 
tion daring infancy, and in the judiciouk gratification or 
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restraint of them'consists much of the important art of 
early education, ^et us further consider both ; and first, 
to begin with curiosity. . 

Were man Uever impelled by this feeling, lie would he 
lower than brutes ; for a brute can turn out of his way 
from the right to the left, to look and examine, even 
when his appeflte is satisfied, which is- a proof that he 
does, in however small a degree, share §o noble J, !lu im¬ 
pulse. But it happens that curiosity enters largely into 
the human composition, and from the smallest workings 
of reason in its dawn, grows into that mental hunger 
which enereasea in proportion as it is fed; which leads 
childhood on from elements to principle; .urges^ youth 
from principle to art - r impels forward maturity from 
art to science, and having encouraged the human mind 
in its intense searCh through 'different systems, forsakes 
not decrepitude till it is bowed down to the grave, and 
stands ugon eterhity. 

I have already noticed the manner in which curiosity 
first shews itself in infants. •<mg^di»position to handle 
and examine is often most injudiciously checked by 
hastiuess, inattention, or idleness in the attendant; and 
hence olte eauseof impatience orfretfulness in the infant, 
which desired to exercise its powers. On the other hand 
in the unguarded licenceof it, isoften the origin of odious 
faults Which afterwards appear,* and for which we can 
in no*way alledge any satisfactory reasoh. Let me give 
an instance of my haeanihg. ■ 

An infant will stretch out its hand towards a lighted 
■candle with as, much eagerness as to a piece of red 
sealing wax; botp are very attractive. A _ wine-glass 
is as pretty looking as a tea-spoon; ami a tea-cup is 
quite as fine as two yr three old keys tied together. 
Now it so happens perhaps, that the mother or nursery¬ 
maid who is holding the child is a little wearied with 
tlje exertion of. trying to damp its ardour, or check 
its efforts^to read?, or possess something it f sees. * *%h« 
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child is irritated by desiring in vain, 't'be mother is pos¬ 
sibly conversing with some body, or engaged in think- 
, ing ; at aiyhrrents, she-is not attending to the demands 
of the infant: presently it cries and leans forward again, 
“ My dear child,” Bhe observes, looking in its face and 
in a tone of weariness, “ what do you want ? there, let 
me see; a tea-cup ? well, hold it, but mind, do not break 
it: now hush, he quiet.” The conversation goes on, -or 
the train of thought is pursued. In a few minutes the 
infant seizes the keys and dashes them against the cup 
which is broken, and Mis to the ground.' The mother 
is then roused. Vexation, impatience, or anger darkens 
her countenance. The child starts, looks up, and in¬ 
stantly perceives the change. “ Oh my dear child, how 
naughty it was to break the cup ! Naughty child !” is 
the exqlamatioit perhaps ; but Assuredly whether there 
is or is not a forbearance in words, there is no restraint 
over the countenance, and as the infaSt always turns to 
the face for its doom, teats and fright follow. The mother 
is now conscious tha4J-kft‘‘blame belongs to herself: she 
immediately kisses the babe, and by way of consoling it 
for her own carelessness and injustice, may-even offer it 
again another cup. 

Now when a child of six, eight, or ten months, ha* 
been so treated, let us very narrowly observe its own 
countenance. Are not vfonder, perplexity, and cbnfusion 
expressed in every little feature with"' something of the 
triumph of human nature in gaining a cause, however 
bad ? As the child is first improperly indulged by the 
parent; then reproved for an accident of which it ,was 
not-coBScious ; then- caressed for shewing sorrow ; and 
then indulged again in -the same way ; may we not 
throughout his little action discover the gradual opera¬ 
tions of reason and consciousness begin and end in 
oonfunoli ? For when the object once forbidden was re¬ 
ceived a second time, it was acoepted with timidity and 
fear,* they quo g eye looked incredulous on the object. 
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from that to the ygiver, then back again Several times, as 
if doubting, but all was calm; the countenance of the 
mother had resumed its composure and kmdness, Some¬ 
thing like the question of “Why Vas tlmtShce just now 
altered i I had then the game kind of tiring which I hold 
now,” flashes instantly across the tender mind; perplexity 
arises, the feeling is too mighty for an infant, the matter 
is instantly given up and forgotten in the plajfc-writh the 
object-: yet a vague undetermined sense of weakness and 
contradiction remains impressed on the dawning mind. 
The very ne$t time any thing is wanted, the infant will 
feel that a riotous perseverance will procure it; that on 
points of refusafr'and permission, there is no fixed rule ; 
that by crying very lustily for the loss of one filing, a 
similar one will be given ; that an action however seem¬ 
ingly wrong may* be committed over ^tgain, if it suit 
the fancy to set the lungs to work ; that, in short, a child 
may always conquer wheneveV he pleases. * 

Here is amass of error from'qne inconsideratethought- 
less deed ! And yet we only wegder that our own children 
are not quite perfect, and that ttiose of our neighbours 
are so perverse, so obstinate, so humoursome, so capri¬ 
cious, so discontented, so passionate, so refractory, when 
from the falseindulgence of mothers,and the selfish care¬ 
lessness of attendants whose only aim is to quiet Miss,*or 
Mastered any rale, thefoundatiwi for every kind of disor¬ 
der E(hd impropriety was laid ? “ How v%ry odd it is that 
the child should be so chnning as to recolleet, that the 
last two nights he has been taken out of his bed and has- 
«at up for an hour. You see he won’t be pacified till we do 
the same now,” Jias observed many an ignorant nur¬ 
sery-maid. It is not cunnings but the dominion of habit 
just beginning to declare itself, and which through the aid 
of memory tells the infant that what ha* been done once, 
or twice, may be done agaiu, * . 
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The curiosity of infaucy must then he answered by 
moderate gratification. Whenever q ch^d stretches 
forth its little thin d to an improper object, we should con¬ 
descend to Recollect that it is a creature endowed with 
reason; and should accustom ourselves to say aloud, 
“ My child you must not have that; it is not good for 
you.” This may be thought very silly, because‘the in¬ 
fant canfibt understand language ; but there is something 
which it can- understand,' and' this is, the countenance. 
Now to prove it, if any person doubt, let a mother shake 
her head and frown upon.,her child of six, eight, or ten 
months old ; will he not low£t his under lip and begin to 
whim pgr ? Let hfer assume the expression of fear. The 
child will Btart, and look alarmed. She may pretend to 
grieve, and seem to shed tgarS, when gravity will steal 
over the baby’s face. Or sfie may laugh, and the infant 
will immediately smile. Now we know thait a ecy&gdn 
expression of feature accompanies every , sentiment. 
Mild, affectionate expostulation can never throw an un¬ 
pleasing east over eyj a;.Xious mother’s countenance ; 
“That thing you wish for is not proper for you, my little 
dear, but mamma will find something else.” . An infant 
may or may not understand the very words, bu^. after a 
little eager impatience shewn it would consider the af¬ 
fectionate, mild, yet firm expression 6f the mother’s 
countenance, and feel n?>t only that it must submit, but 
that there was nothing unreasonable in the required sub¬ 
mission ; especially as the cartful p'arent would have 
selected a small piece of wood, or a stick of sealing-wax, 
a little box, or a sheet of paper over wtiich it might have 
full power, pitlier to hold or to let falh r Here then, is the 
first principle; never to allow an infant attme time, that 
which at another may be improper : or in other words, 
not to give any article for play which will require watch¬ 
ing fo£ fear of aceidentto the infant or the object; because 
we who profess to watch, may forget to do so, and the 
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accident may hpppen for^whieh the infant is sure in some 
way ch - other, to be a sufferer, ' 

It is the (futy of all yvho are concerned with infants, in 
every possible way to_epcouragethe feeling which ever¬ 
lastingly impels them. There are many large objects, as 
well as tbe thousands of* small ones daily in use, or sight* 
which.affect p. baby to whom every thing is new. It loves 
to be held up under both arms on a level with t^cliair ; to 
pat with its hands on the cushion ; to ffiel, look, anxl even 
put its mouth close, that it may make Use of every sense 
to find out what the tiling is. There can be no reasonable 
objection to’tliis, nor to its touching a table, or the shut¬ 
ters, or blinds ; nor if it be attracted by the gau'dy colours 
of a carpet, to its being allowed to crawl over*the‘fine 
surface, and feel the bright worsteds, indeed the last is a 
serviceable kimf of an^usement to an infant, its limbs are 
strengthened, and its chest opened by the exercise. Yet, 
even in sijeh gratification at these trifling* indulgences 
afford, %ome caution is necessary. We hold a very little 
child to a large looking-gla^ this is well; and a most 
delightful object the infant fin'Ti^’it, when he loohs ear¬ 
nestly and sees another infant, and a person very much 
like ligr in whose arms he is held, with another room re¬ 
flected, and in it the very same chairs, pictures, papering 
&c. as there appears in that in which he is himseltj all 
this is puzzling, but it is notwithstanding very pretty. 
The child desires td touch; this too, we may permit; 
but the indulgence granted for any considerable length of 
time produces irritation, he sees every thing promised, 
and can possess nothing. It is wise therefore tp move 
away to another interesting object; but a thoughtless 
person remains Fill the hand and tfielips JiaVe pressed the 
mirror ; the child trying in vain to bite the surface grows 
vexfcd and disappointed ; begins to cry and to be fietful, 
and this too we might have prevented; indeed ad tabU- 
lizing should be studiously avoided. 
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But objects of life are much more amusflng to children 
lhan inanimate ones. An infant is always delimited to play 
with little boyior girls ; laughs outright at any tricks 
or gambols th^ may 3hew, ami always bounds with 
delight as they approach to kiss, or to fondle with it, 
JJext to children, an infant is attracted by animals. A 
fly, beetle, cat,spider, dog, bird, cock, hen,pig anti eat- 
Ale, are all pleasing and interesting to unprejudiced child¬ 
hood. An infant which is old enough to notice, is quite as 
much amused with thesightof a spider as of a butterfly; 
but by being accustomed to bear inconsiderate persons 
cry out, ‘‘ Oh nasty spider, tve must kill it,” and from 
seeing them actually put their threat in execution, it does 
at last feel an antipathy to spiders and in general to most 
hinds of insects. ' „ 

But a dog and eat, or tlie'young of these animals are 
for the most part the lawful prey of children. They are 
allowed to drive their little sharp fingers into the fur; to 
pinch the skin; to^lrag up the ears ; and to pull the tail 
of the unfortunate littl^_ki^ n or whelp, and if thepoor 

beast attempt to defend itself, it is perhaps corrected. I 
have myself heard a mother Bay on being reminded ol the 
animal's sufferings, “ Oh nonsense ; do you think a baby 
has strength to hurt a beast ? " Yes, I think.it has ; and 
I afti pf opinion that if it be not taught better, it will have 
the inclination too. An hifant will sometimes wind its 
hand so strongly'm a sister or brother’s hair, that tears 
will burst forth, before the fingters cEtn be disengaged. 
The grasp of a babe is very strong for an instant, and 
quite enough so, to force a good natured dog or cat to 
cry out. The natural feeling of an infant is to look grave 
and to be startled, or a c$y of pain, but on casting its 
eyesaround,if itperceive no gentle^idmonition, no Serious 
looks such as always appear when sister’s hair is pulled } 
or her fate scratched by little nails which are often very 
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long and sharp; if it hear nothing like A, ^ake care, my 
love, pussy is. hurt; puss is crying because you have hurt 
her, slie knows when she feels pain,” if, in^hort, the child 
do hot see any real commiseratifln'for th# beast by a 
stroking down of her fur, or by i kind look directed to her, 
this child will go on tormeliting, and teazing, and vexing 
dumb cteatures, and will give admission in its little breast 
to all the first principles of hard heartei^iess and cruelty. 
And thus are children cruel at first, from ignorauee and 
neglect ; and afterwards from habit; and inthese causes 
may we trace_all laxity and want of principle in their 
maturer years. 

But of all food for curiosity, none is-equal to that fur¬ 
nished by nature in the open air. So delightful are the 
fields, walks, gardens and mpa’dows, that however fretful 
a child may be in the l»use,"he cheers up and is good in 
the moment that he feels the breath of heaven play over 
his face; that he beholds the wide expanse above, the trees 
grass, vallies, and water around, and the birds, lambs, 
or poultry moving in differeiffr-directione. Every tear is 
dried away ; every faculty is upon the stretch. Every 
sense is lulled in enjoyment. Admiration is wound up 
to a liigfa pitch, aird yet curiosity is passive. It becomes 
active, however, if we break off a bough aud give the 
child ; if we give him a daisy, or if we set him down’on 
an enamelled sunny bank, the busy hand soon grasps a 
blade of grass, and that is immediately" felt, examined, 
and tasted. ’ ■ • 

Persons who reside in great cities during the whole 
.year, may not have opportunities to send their childreu 
into fields and meadows, nor may they always find it con¬ 
venient to send them for waljung in the royal parks; 
but they certainly ha\e it in their power with respect to 
other resources, to gratify the ardent curiosity of children 
iu a judicious and careful maimer, always keeping# guard 
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over ihemselveS, and laying down certain rules of right 
and wrong from which no temptation or feeling should 
prompt them to deviate. Infants will then learn what 
they are to depend upon, and mothers m^y know what 
they have a right to expect in t^heir children. 



THE PASSIONTS OF INFANCY. 


CHAPTER. III. 


j(ND THOU 8AIDST, I SHALL BE A LADY FOH EVER J 80 THAT T»OU DIDST 
NOT LAV THESE THINGS #0 THV HEART." 


Havinq giiten a.few remarks” upon curiosity, we must 
consider tlie desire or wishfulne'sjs of infancy, as springing 
from wants, real and, artificial** 

As an infant has no speech, an d ITut little action in its 
first months, we have no means of distinguishing its par¬ 
ticular feelings. A short plaintive cry is the only war¬ 
ning we have of its uneasiness, actual pain, hunger, or 
fatigue. As a very young infant is immediately under 
the influence of nkture, and nature gives no sign with¬ 
out atduse, wears not to rest satisfied ^supposing that 
even a mother could do s<f) until this cause is discovered. 
Hunger we guess, is the first probable reason for distress. 
JSfatural food is then presented, but rejected. We then 
imagine the cry is of uneasiness, /rom a tightness in 
the dress; a pressure of some jlelieate past ot the little 
delicate frame, or perhaps a pin piercing the tender 
flesh;* perhaps cold is the reason of the infant’s cries, 
its extremities are chilled and comfortless; it»ig hurt, 
possibly, from being handled too roughly; or It is wearied 
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and pines foj-rest; or lastly it is suffering under erne of 
the many complaints of infancy ; for tl^is a medical man 
must be consulted ; the other evils a mother may lessen,, 
or do away entirely herself. , 

As the infant grows older, however, it mixes with meff 
and women the creatures of art; and from watching and 
imitating them, joined to the opportunities which a mo¬ 
ther’s negligence affords, it in some degree loses its 
subjection to nature. We mby hear a child of six or 
eight months old cry very loudly, and yet sometimes 
presume he i 3 urged by no real want. Every mother 
should make it her duty to attend herself to the cry of 
hes child that slid herself may judge, pr at least try to 
judge, of his wants. No nursery-maid would then dare 
to shake her head and hand at the infant, and in a passion 
call it “a little tiresome cross tiling,” the manner of 
doing which, more than the words, causing the child to 
cry ten times louder; when, to stifle his voice* the imagi¬ 
nary want which he was pleased to have, would be im¬ 
mediately gratified, much 10 his moral or physical injury. 

Likings and dislikings for instance, would be the same 
in all infants, if all were under the same particular regi¬ 
men during the first year of infancy, and that all were 
accustomed as were the Spartans, to see people eat and 
drink the same quality and quantity of fbod. As a proof 
of this, we know that the'first naturaf food is the same 
every where, and that every babe lS satisfied with it. 
But when hature is quitted for art, fol nourishment made 
by human hands, what diversity, what mixture, what 
unnatural preparations and in what improper quantities 
are otir children supplied! Food, instead of bfeing taken 
as a mere support to life, is made a principal business and 
source of delight; and so great are our excesses from 
the pampering of appetite that from childhood our bodies 
are often injured by the excess in those means which 
were yiteuded to preserve them. “ What is the reason 
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f wonder, that the child will not eat his foo^ to day ?” ob¬ 
serves the mother to the maid. “I fancy ma’m it is not 
sugared enough for the little gentleman,” replies the lat¬ 
ter. Not sugared enough ?” answers the mo^jer, feeling 
something of a sense of impropriety, “Oh it is very wrong 
to accustom the child to sweet things .’ 1 “ La! madam a 
littlesugar cannot hurt it, poor little dear, andiudeed the 
child is so cunning, it won't touch a bityf it is not well 
sweetened,” replies the maid. The mother allows another 
spoonful ol sugar in the food, and with pleasure watches 
the child as he eats voraciously.. Would the mother feel 
so much pleasure if she were assured, that the cries of her 
son in the night were occasioned by sharp pains in lps 
tender frame ? that these pains proceeded from over eat¬ 
ing, or excess ; that the excess’was the consequence of 
food which should have been simple and light, beingmade 
rich and tempting to the palate ? and that the food thus 
prepared w@.s owing to the negligence ahd efuel weak¬ 
ness of th& child’s mother ? Yq^, you, oh mother, who 
start up to your son's little bed.; who take him in your 
arms, press him to your bosom, speak to him the softest 
Words, and cjhange liis position athousand times in the 
tenderes^manner; yes it is yourself who were to blame 
and look to your own work; one disorder may preyoke 
another, and youuchild may be your victim. At any rat», 
if through topical'remedies hq,m«y be pretty well reco¬ 
vered by the following day, bis food will b«ithe same, and 
though fatal effects may not immediately follow* yet you 
will probably on some, not very distant day see your son a 
notorious glutton, and a selfish child. 

Now if children’s food were-simpl^ nourishing, with¬ 
out having any ^lufg decidedly flattering tq the taste, 
they would eat just enough of it to satisfy real wants, and 
no more. It is remarkaBle that the commonest food of 
nature is the most tasteless, and yet the most nourishing. 
Bread, milk and potatoes have each very little of wlfat is 
• C . . 
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called flavour, arid water has next to none.. And why should 
sugar be added to the finest wheaten biscuit or bread* 
■which is Boalded by new boiling milk, which, if it be too 
fich for a child’s stomach, may be reduced with clear 
water ? and why is it necessary to give a child which can 
masticate its food, aquantit^ of butter on its bread, much 
less sugar on the top of the butter. 1 have heard, several 
little children say, “ I am very hungry.’* I have replied, 
■“ then take a piece of bread.” “No,” they have an¬ 
swered, “not dry bread ; bread and butter.” Had these 
children been under my care, that I could have taken tjtte 
liberty, for a liberty it certainly is to interfere in any 
family however negligently ordered it may be, I should 
have s'aid, *‘,My dear child you cannot be very hungry if 
you refuse a nice piece of bread.” With one little girl, 
a relation, 1 did ao^ she walked away in good humour 
and in about an hour returned, really hungry saying, “ 1 
will eat th» bread now.” Che truth is #p that a false appe¬ 
tite is easily made and -encouraged ; and there is no 
person, not even an english. gentleman of the present day, 
who professes to whit from his breakfast at nine or ten 
o’clock till his dinner at seven or eight iu the eveniug 
without eating (though by the quantity of both ipeals, he 
endeavours to make up every deficiency) who would re¬ 
fuse to taste an extraordinary delicacy, at any hour $ 
and it is scarcely possible to eat so much as not to 
be able to tastq something, a very - little while after every 
meal. Thus between breakfast at eight or nine, and din¬ 
ner at one o’clock, a child fancies he is hungry two or 
three different times, but we are to observe that he can 
only eat of such and such things; bread andjam, or bread 
and buttes ; and frequently no bread at all, but only 
cake. “ I don’t like bread and butter, I like cake,” the 
child says. Next comes the dinner. A little child has 
meat cut Bmall with or without bread, as he pleases; 
gravy is added; forced meat, or what is called stuffing to 
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to me kihds of meat is added, and this stuffing is made of 
suet, drumb#' of .bread, parsley, thyme, nutmeg, salt, 
pepper and eggs. Potatoes slashed with butter, cream, 
or milk, and salt are added. Then follows pudding, sup¬ 
posing only of boiled batter, ab’it is called, it is made of 
flour, milk, and eggs boiled ; but this makes a very insipid 
dish it hr thought. Without a since of boded butter, flour, 
BUgar and sometimes Winfe. Here is a v£gy simple dinner 
of meat and pudding, which consists of twenty different 
ingredients prepared in different luxurious ways, Doss 
nut a child gorge down more of such a dinner thah he 
would if the pudding whieH'i?a wholesome one were with¬ 
out sauce ; the meat which is nourishing, without forced 
meat and melted butter ; and if the potatoes which are 
excellent alone were boiled in'pl&in water, and eaten with 
a little salt to assist digestion ? But my list of articles is 
not complete without beer, and country'b^Cr'is stronger 
than that of Lahdsn. Besides^11 these, it generally hap¬ 
pens that we see apples, orarig'ee, dr. nuts foroed down, 
after a ehild has eaten so mhcVthat he has laid down the 
spoon in absolute inability to proceed. Whereas if plain 
food, the plainest cookery, and one, or at most, two kinds 
of dishe»*with much bread were presented, there would 
be no temptation to eat aft el hunger waB satisfied. Hun¬ 
ger f did I say i the little pampered children of tUb 
middle and high Classes neve» knew, are never allowed 
to knosv what hunger is. The very instant they feel the 
least sympton of hunger they demand food ; and having 
no real want of it, are nice, difficult and dainty. If the 
practice were adopted of giving a child every time he 
asked, a piece of good dry bread,we ghould see that three 
hours might pass between meal and meal. But so far at 
present, is this from being the case, that if a child only 
cry, bets fed ; If a little girl or boy knock his head against 
the table, his screams are stopped by an orange,, or an 
apple, or a biscuit; if a child is wonderfully goodie is 
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rewarded with a cake. If he is extremely naughty, 
something eatable is denied him. The whole sum and 
employment of infancy, the whole glory, and honour of 
childhood,aeem to be*centered in eating and drinking 

Are we then really so'unwi^e as not to perceive that 
children are too much inclined to be selfish and greedy ? 
and that instead of ouf being disposed to encourage and 
foster in them such pernicious habits, we should by. every 
possible means check theBe propensities, and lead a young 
person not to be hypocritical, and say he dislikes what he is 
partial to,or to be cynical, in despising the enjoyments of 
the table ; but to consider and hold the action of eating 
for what it really is, as necessary for the support and en- 
crease of the human frame, but for which, however, a 
moderate quantity only is wanted. 

The knowledge that infants gain of what theyjmay, and 
what they may not do, proceeds from denial and gratifi¬ 
cation of ■wishfulness or desire. This knowledge is ex¬ 
perience, or principle ; and by it they regulate their little 
actions ; with it are emotions strengtheuedinto-affectiuns. 
The affections make Vfay for the passions ; and it cannot 
be repeated too often,, that good or bad passions, or the 
regular passions with their excesses, spring from either 
good or bad principles, amf I must assert once more, 
{hat these principles begin to form like the rootB of a tree 
from the seed, from tlip very tenderest age of infancy.. 
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**»OCH AS THH WOBEMAN Jl, SUCH IS THE WOHB.’* 
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When a child has passed his first year, we discover id 
him the first workings of the passions, and we partly dis¬ 
tinguish the bend*which his character wHl hereafter take-. 
These passions are not to be extinguished as some would 
have them,* they* are to be regulated, and tempered by 
the cultivation of the corresponding associate virtues; 
they are to be naturally, delicately, ^nd firmly directed if 
we wish them to flow on in an even course. If we expel 
the irregular stream from the meadow, it will rush 
along in»another direction* break up a bed for itself, and 
tear away the high road. Whereas if we had quietly di¬ 
verted the current into a natural furrow, we might have 
viewed an object 5f interest or ornament in every little 
vigorous wave, and of enjoyment in evei^r rippling mur¬ 
mur indicative equally oPpurity and strength.® 

Now in this most important age, when faculty opens 
daily, and the living soul tender as melted wax receives 
every impression, let us pause to ask.one question. Who 
is the companion of the child ? And as I have made al¬ 
lusion to warm wax, let us go a little further, and enquire 
if it b£ not true, that those who surround the child, with 
whom he is most actively associated, will fix the stamp of 
their own sentiments, opinions and prejudice on the child! 
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Let us follow the similitude, and suppose a child can re¬ 
ceive two distinct impressions from t\yo distinct sets of 
associates. Will he not bear the marks as a medal or 
coin, on w|Aoh, however they be weakened, or effaced by 
time are yet scarcely ever to be worn entirely away? 
Wax, when it is cooled becomes a hard substance; we 
may break, but cannot bend it, until it is againdieated, 
and we may then give a new impression. But by what 
process can we dissolve principle and character and form 
them anew ? The solvent property of Wax would be often 

most desirable in the human mind and heart, but it is 
• 1 

desired in vain ; and not tiUer are the explanatory la 1 - 
bals tQ a new com of the reigning monarch’s name, than 
are the sentiments and actions of any youth, of the prin¬ 
ciples and stamp which pis nature received from the 
companions and treatment *of his infancy. Let me again 
ask, who are these companions ? On the ene fide are the 
mother, I will even add fa£W, although a father with all 
his strong parental edfection is not disposed or fit¬ 
ted for commnnicatjpn ( witn a little child ; on the other 
side are dependants. 

Now these dependants consist of perBogB, who, for 
the most part, have had little or no education, by the 
Word eduoation, I do not indan mere reading, writing, 
ciphering or any other acquirement, bufrgeod instruction 
however simple, yet moral, really add fundamentally. 
Servants, therd certainly are, who have been respectably 
brought up, who have been taught to thiuk and act well, 
and do fulfil their duty; but even such are deficient in 
judgment, when children’s morals, manners, and habits 
are concernedand, indeed, bow can ( we expect that a 
servant should be more concerned for the future happi¬ 
ness and honour ofhet- charges, than are the very parents 
themselves ? How cm we expect the niost faithfifl nur¬ 
sery-maid in the world, to. study causes, weigh conse¬ 
quence*, compare habits with principles, hud principle 
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with character? JThe idea is ridiculous, sGood nature 
is the first gualjty required in a nursery-maid, and 
what will not good nature lead an ignorant, yet kind 
hearted girl to do? Prejudices too. are strong ffnt in weak, 
unemployed minds, and their fotce with regard to thoBe 
who have to deal with children is as extraordinary as it 
is absurd. * • 

Were a mother a great deal in the nursery, she would 
he able to counteract the effects of prejudice in a thousand 
ways, and would be of infinite service to a tractable dis¬ 
posed person; but to speak truly, tractable dispositions 
of twenty, thirty, or forty years standing, are very rare. 
Our habits good or bad, grow with us, ahd strengthen as 
we advance into life ; and the older we are, the more 
difficult do we find it to alter t(iem. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, a mother may ti*y to find out a servant who 
will obey her particular orders. But she must lay down 
her rules not as heing of benefit to the cftild, 'for an ig¬ 
norant mJid will never perceive any, but as being her 
pleasure aud desire. Yet, let fier always recollect that to 
promise is easy; to perform so difficult, that the promise 
is often at first, neglected and next forgotten. 

There is a notion prevalent among the lower classes, 
that cold aud much water is’improper for infant ablution. 
There is scarcely, a servant who would take more thah 
half a pint of water and that quantity warm, to wash a 
child . m Now if the mother command with firmness that a 

- 5 -•- ... -- *- 

* The prejudices and fanciful experiments Df the lower orders who settle and 
have famniee, are beyond all conception ridiculous. Amongst this class, prejudice 
Isas strong in London asm the most distant counties. The doting mutter of n 
pqpr Infant in Loudon to my own knowledge, has lately lost her child from her 
own absurdities. First she fed the poor infant with bacon when It cried; nest 
she spent her all upon Raspberry jam, uf which she Believed it wanted a meal. 
And lastly from some jll-fated expectation, she fancied its health was to be com¬ 
pletely restored by soot and water. The chibfdied, and the mother was heart¬ 
broken for her lots. Who has not heard of charmed hecklaces ffor which there 
is a regular house and trade in London) to assist, t)»e chip's teeth In their progress 
through the gums F Of tire wonderful effects' of sugar aqd butter F Of the danger 
of putting infants 1 nails the first year, lest they prove thieves! with • thousand 
other absurdities touch less fouocent than these, both with respect to tEe*hr*Uh 
tod the character of children of the lowest classes. 
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large vessel should be filled with cold water, and that a 
-sponge should shower it over the childevery morning, a 
promise will be given to that effect; hut the act will not be 
performed^' unless she herself standby, and see that her 
commands are really obe'yed. - If she do not choose that 
the food should be cloyed with sugar, she must herself 
stand by when the food is prepared. Untaught- minds 
which only regard the present, argue thus : “ Why 
should we be so particular ?’ Why so careful to do this, 
and abstain from that ? Why should a child be made 
to scream (which he may do at first) under a Bkiicing of 
cold water, when a small qnantity of warm would do as 
wpll i t And what harm can there be in a little sugar r” 
If the ruether after throwing over her child’s limbs a 
stream of clear water, anjl then dressing him quickly 
were to point to him as hfi is elosingjiis eyes for sleep, 
with all the sweet eakn of a cherub, his frame braced 
and vigorous, 6is little hands spread open in, health, and 
his countenance bloonqibg, placid, and lovfely, if the 
mother were to say, “ Lftok at the infant and see if his 
whole body be not strengthened, and refreshed, and im¬ 
proved by this my plan i ” the lip would acquiesce, but 
the mind of ignorance and prejudice would remain un¬ 
con vinced. » 

• Thus, argument is vain, with such, .upon the matter. 
We must take it for granted, that all servants, however 
gentle may beiheir natures, however active their services, 
and however fair their promises, do certainly possess, 
in common with the class to which they belong, 
more or less of prejudice and ignorance; and against the 
effects of these, it is the duty of all concerned with’chil- 
dren, to gu§rd. 

But would not the safer waybe, to allow children very 
little communication with servants? Yes; and -this is 
practipable, provided mothers will agree to give up some 
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of their quiet, some their pleasures, add much of their 
time 

I recollect being one day seated at table by a fine little 
girl •whilst sl;e was at dinner. I w«4 invited bgr say friend 
who helped her, to taste tjie fritters from which she was 
making her repast. A piece of one was cut off and given 
to me. *1 ate if whilst the child who sat by, made haste 
to finish her’s, eyeing roe all the time. Jit length she 
said, “ You greedy slut.” . I immediately stopped, and 
looked at her very earnestly. She seemed very little 
disconcerted and went on with her dinner. I then turned 
to my friend and said, “ Wher6 con Id she have learned 
such an expression ? Assuredly from some servant; and 
the feeling too winch dictated it is a selfish one, she fears 
there will not fee enough left for herself." The lady 
then reasoned witjj the Ijttle girl, and saiji what she con¬ 
sidered as proper, and I felt an additional proof of the 
influence of example over tendfer minds. 'Inaccuracies of 
language," and improper expressions, which they adopt 
from their attendants, children lose as they receive the 
polish of study; but the sentiments, andfirat impressions 
are always preserved, though the penoas from whom 
they were received, may be long since forgotten. 

As the consideration of language has just now been 
hinted at, it may.be as well to make an observation here, 
before we proceed? further. , . 

Wfipn a child begin# to speak, and to put his words in 
the form of sentences, if the person who always assists 
him, is herself correct, the child’s language will be ever 
the same.. A child can only imitate sound by sound j and 
can only gain knowledge from whaj he sees and hears. 
If improper words, or low language are not uttered be¬ 
fore him, he will not make use of either. Long words or 
difficult sentences he will notoften recollect, because heat 
first has no idea of their meaning; but whenever hejbas an 
idea, he will suit language to it, whieh shall neither be 
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revolting to y. delicate ear, nor inappropriate te the sub¬ 
ject.* 

As much as we may, without allowing a> child to pre¬ 
sume, we ^hould atte'nd- to him* whenever ^he addresses 
himself to us, or to othersj if we be present. Indeed the 
great object of a mother should be, to make the improve¬ 
ment of her child’s mind and heart her- chief car-j , at the 
same time however that she conceals this grand principle 
upon which Bbe acts : or. to speak as the sacred his¬ 
torian of Mary does, she should lay up these things in her 
heart. Our best actions produce disgust and weariness 
when related by ourselves; the mention of, or allusion to 
them, creates a doubt of our motives, as it certainly does 
of our modesty. Acquaintances could not but respect a 
mother internally, who knew not from herself, hut might 
only guess that her refusal to some parties of pleasure 
was given from a wish to be near her children ; and can 
such people help admiring the mother who leaves them 
iu her drawing-room, with an excuse for a few minutes, 
whilst she flees to her nursery, and there, holding her 
little children’s hands between her own as they kneel at 
her feet, hears them offer up a very short prayer to the 
God who made them, before they lie down t to sleep ; 
which prayer might, and probably, would have been neg¬ 
lected had not the parent been present ? Every one is 


* A few months ago, I whs playing with the only son of Admiral G— a very 
intelligent enquiring child of four yean old. I turned over, fur his amusement, a 
number of riates descriptive of many towfta and seines in Palestine, when upon 
coming to Bethlehem, he obliged me to stop and asked mB so many questions 
that I was fearful of confusing liia teoder mind by the number of replica. I told 
him at laat that Jesus Chriat waa bom there. He looked very thoughtful, and 
I waa going to venture a little further in my eiplanation, and to aay a word con¬ 
cerning the Redeemer, when be suddenly turned and aaid, “Was Jeaut Christ 
boroedT I thought he borfied every body elae, bnt didn't bom himselff” What 
a noble idea 1 fact this infant of the powerof the ■Saviour! his language weain- 
fonttne, but not vulgar; and for Ua thought how was it io be answered 1 How 
was it to be explained that the Redeemer was ton of man and son of Odd with¬ 
out lowering the idea which a child of four years had formed Of the divine nature. 
Indeed who waa to hope to be comprehended by him 1 I could not; ariB I dropped 
the subject in admiration of my little friend, and In despair of my own ability to 
five him an answer which ehould enlighten and satisfy his mind7and it the Seme 
timeout weaken his high respect for the Messiah os God. 
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(compelled to love such deeds of virtue, whether he choose 
to praise them or fiot, and above all when they are unac¬ 
companied by any parade, in-the ^presence of parents 
who, conscious of their own indifference in suph matters, 
are irritated by comparisons of * others with themselves. 
Peoplein general, are soon fatigued with details of which 
parentarvanity, pride, and fondness form the chief part. 
If mothers do their duty, let them do it luiboastcd ; nor 
speak of it as a surprising ihatter before any one. They 
shall have a reward, but they must look at home for it, in 
their expectation of a well-oalered, affectionate and 
blooming race ; in the joy dnd confidence of their hus¬ 
bands, and in the esteem and respect which mankind ve 
forced to bear a good and dignified matron. 

Let us now return to the consideration of the infantine 
character. » ■ ' 
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CHAPTER V. 

■ 

• » • 

. • • 

" ACQUAINT VOW THVI1LV WITH HIM." . 


Passion has two ways of discovering itself: by action, 
and by speed}. Through them we may' therefore 
very soon judge of a child's character, as childhood 
is unacquainted with the arts by which maturity con¬ 
trives to smother the action, orto suppress the sentiment, 
so as to suit the particular occasion. 
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All the views of children are turned towards self. 
Self-preservation, and self-gratification are their chief 
end ; and this law is fixed and universal; for we see 
the first operating in England, when the purse delivers 
the naked infant which Streams and clings around her, 
to the bather to plunge into a sea which appears destruc¬ 
tion ; and we find it in the same force among tire modern 
Egyptian peasants, whose very little children without an 
article of cloathing, are Seated on their mother’s shoul¬ 
ders, having not even a strap to secure them, whilst the 
mothers wash in the rivpr, or perform other offices, and 
leave these little creatures *to exert themselves for their 
own preservation, which however they do, by a most 
strenuous grasp of the parent’s head, and this is all they 
have to trust to.* . » 

As children are thus earnest to preserve, so are they 
anxious to gratify themselves ; and the more healthy, 
brisk, and? aeiive they are* the more a k they disposed to 
the exertion which is necessary to gain their crtyect, The 
mind once roused to an object, cannot in a moment, per¬ 
haps be withdrawn from it: neither can the.animal 
spirits once set in motion be made to subside and be 
laid at rest by a command. Hence, when a child im¬ 
pelled by curiosity or desire urges forward to accomplish 
& purpose which we have reason to disapprove, we at¬ 
tempt to hurry him front it, and w» expect he should 
instantly stop 1 short, drop his views and shake off the 
energies«with which he had* armed himself. This is 
scarcely possible. Most injudiciously We hasten with 
sharpness to repeat our commands, and the consequences 
are such as we migjit calmly expeot; irritation and VexA- 
tion. These quicken the first impulse^ and hurry the 
action. Tbe spirits rise to immoderate anger, or to that 
which is vulgarly called, passion. The child proceeds 
according to the peculiar , bias of his nature. If he is 

( «• See the representation of such scenes in Sir B. Ainslie's Collection. 
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courageous, he i^res on to the very end.’ Jf he is dis¬ 
posed to be grave % he swells with disdain. If the peculiar 
turn of his disposition be spiteful or malicious, he springs 
on the person, who irritates him, and-*with blows as hard 
as his little hands can givc^ or With wounds as deep as 
his teeth can make, he shews his fury. Or, if this child 
be ineliiretito revenge, he waits in gloomy silence till the 
person offending has ceased to observe ^-and -then he 
takes his opportunity of wreaking vengeance however 
trifling it may be. Such is opposition, the origin of ex¬ 
cess in the passions ; and which is by turns the great 
check, and incitement, to good ahd bad deeds. 

As I have thus traced up emotion to excesses of_ pas¬ 
sion, which excesses, though ascribed to nature, are, for 
the most part, produced by ill-timed or hasty opposition, 
to infant will, I njust be allowed to offer, some remarks 
upon the management of the passions, or the formation 
of character.in childhood. ’ * 

The wlicfle importance of infaht character may be seen 
to consist in, v 

I * 

I. Regulating the passions. 

II. Securing morality, or the active virtues. 

III. ^Establishing a sound religion. 

For the accomplishing of’all these, we require from 
childhood but one return, which is, submission. ReSl 
docility brings every impulse to its aid ; the mind, the 
will, the memory, the imagination, the heart, and the 
bodily powers; with these united, our most tianguine 
hopes may be realized. 

Let us then consider the treatment of the child’s cha¬ 
racter as far as regards his passions. . 

No sooner do jre glance in this direction, t han we per- 
cieve opposition continually acting and producing some 
new consequence. Now to oppose with effectj with such 
effectas shall induce achild to desist from his purpose, and 
hold another ; to c,onvince him that he is wrong and^that 
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we are fights that it is his duty to obey and our's to e* 
act; in short to persuade him that it es fit his will and 
pleasure should wait v but a signal to go along with our’s, 
to oppose with such effect as this, demands so much at¬ 
tention, not towards the child only, but to ourselves, 
that it is indeed uncommon in practice, rare in the ex¬ 
ample, and arduous in the undertaking. Impossible, 
hov\ ever" it is^ot; because many have succeeded. 

Judgment, to set within a child'’s reach such objects as 
be may try Tor, and possess ; discrimination,to mark the 
right moment for opposing him when a chance circum¬ 
stance has thrown improper'things in bis way, or excited 
hwn to a wrong’pursnit; forbearance and watchfulness 
of our own feelings and passions, when opposition from 
us swells and vivifies the malignant seeds of human na¬ 
ture, which, otherwise, might have lain and been for ever 
smothered : these are what every mother requires, who 
wishes to have absolute power over the willj, the mind, 
and the heart of her child. 

And fir<t, judgment. 

It is, as I conceive, an act of cruelty to set a little 
child before a covered table ; to put him in a fine room; 
to walk with him in a flower garden, and not to let him 
touch one single article belonging to the three. Suppose* 
t\ie mother were previously to say, “Nuw upon this table 
in this garden, vr this ^oom is o there any thing which 
would amuse my child ?” This question is soon answered, 
for a chiffl is amused and pleased with every thing. All is 
to him new. “Will he not then desire to look closely 
upon the things which please him; to touch, to smell, to 
taste theqi ?” Yes undoubtedly. And is it proper or 
convenient 'ill this case, that he should do so ?” It is 
not; for the table is covered with fine china,or luxurious 
eatableB ; the room is decorated with costly and brittle 
matefials ; thegarden contains flowers which are rare and 
valuable. Then i ask, who would, merely to amuse the 
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child’s eye, lay before, or introduce bird to these three 
temptatious ?But U is a good plan to accustom children to 
see things which they must not have i The truth is, that 
good never ^yet grew nor ever dill in real evil. It 
is good for children to be taught forbearance, but not by 
tantalizing them, which we do, when through mere idle¬ 
ness, thoughtlessness, or folly, improper things are by us 
exposed to their view to tempt their de^res.. For in¬ 
stance, a child has been confined perhaps, an hour, whilst 
the mother or attendant has been occupied in her several 
ways. The little creature with an ardent curiosity, haA 
in vaiD looked?right and left.for some object to work up¬ 
on, he begins to fret and to pine. The mother is roused; 
“ What is the matter, my love?” she says, “are you 
tired ? come to me, I will seat you in your chair by this 
table, but mind, you must not.touch any thing; look only 
at the pretty show.*’ The child which could see nothing 
whilst standing op the ground, is suddenly elevated to a 
dazzling-display, and the mother thinking that all is set¬ 
tled, continues her employment, of a book, needle, 
writing, accounts, or domestic reghla&ons. Now a child 
an active child, is soon tired with looking on, and is if 
not right, that he should be so ? For what use are two 
arms, two hands, and ten fingers ? Are these really un¬ 
necessary appendages to a. child’s body? Are suoh 
considerable branolies of the trunk, to be unemployed and 
motionless ? These Ijmbs which extended^give the whole 
length of the frame* and which by their facility 4 >i move¬ 
ment seem intended for strong action, for play upon the 
vital system, and as a quickener to the currrent of life ? 
No; these limbs were given for vigorous exertion,and the 
child feels the impulse. “Look at this tiling ;.aCauseyour¬ 
self with it, but do not touch, or’even desire to touch it,” 
says tte parent. But how can she expect to be obeyed, 
when she is shifting from her own self the duty of giving 
proper attention and care to her child ? Does she not 
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perceive that she is breaking' through duty to enforce 
duty i and who will advocate for success by these means i 
It is good to teach children forbearance arid submission ; 
but not through our own carelessness asd indolence. 
There are thousands of objects which we do not cruelly 
and deliberately put in a child’s way, and yet which must 
be prohibited: but whenever they unavoidably are ao, we 
should make-it clearly appear why we deny. The child 
act being accustomed to “Don’t touch this;’’ “you must 
not do that;’’ “let this alone;” “ don’t go thgre ;” 
“ give me that, how dui^t you touch, when I desired you 
only to look “you are a naughty child for not doing 
a£ you were bidden ” with manymore such exclamations 
hastily, incantiously,and sometimes angrily made, a child 
unaccustomed to such innumerable orders, is inclined to 
phy attention; to listen tcfa probibitipn when he hears it, 
as to an unusual sound. Nothing having ever been 
placed sebmingly on purpose before hhn to tantalize and 
tempt him to trangress,, he feels that the language of op¬ 
position calmly and steadily delivered, is in some manner 
the language of truth and reason, and he is by degrees 
•convinced that rebellion would be vain. When once a 
child haB been denied any thing upon fair, and just 
grounds, no force, or argument should make us retract 
bne single word, or yield feven to the-breadth and value 
of an atom in mitigation. It is easier to wrest a mountain 
from its bed ahd plant it in another-; it is easier t# stand 
on the shore and push back the swelling tide with an ef¬ 
fort of-the foot; it is less difficult to call down black clouds 
and bid them stand for ever condensed between us and 
the sun, than it isto call back the poorer and authority of 
mind over mind, when jmce the uniting, spell is broken. 
The turbulence of passions, the impetuosity of natnre ; 
the instinctive disdain of and repugnance to controul, all 
break upon the mind in a- flash of light when the charm 
dissolves, and leave "the victim exposed to a labyrinth of 
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conjecture, of fruity, and of error. Thus* water by the 
loosening ofoueipin in its dam, bursts forth, spreads 
far and wide, and rushing finds it? own level, but as it 
flows, destroys. 

But say some, are we always to give a reason to chil¬ 
dren for denying or opposing them? In the very first 
years of existence, I conceive we are. We stand ac¬ 
countable to children for all our proceedings With them. 
They are human beings given in trust to their parents. 
If they were not merely in trust, the parents would have 
unlimited pow^r over the life and ^eath,and this Christianity 
forbids. The parent then who condescends to offer reasons 
to his child, for his opposition and treatment of him, may 
be sure of one thing, that he really has reasons; and this 
is a very important matter. He may by his firmness ex¬ 
cite liis child’s moment&ry resentment, ‘but he gains his 
respect and his confidence, whjch is another great matter. 
And finally,"from*the hold which temperate, wise, steady 
loves conducthas lakeninthe ghiW’s heart and mind, he so 
and respects his father’s judgment, awd is so persuaded 
of his wisdom and discretion, that in time he will obey a 
command as*itis given, and be satisfied whether or not a 
reason be* expressed. And when the youth expands, and 
that he looks to his parents for their blessing ere he takes 
a place in society, he has a right to expect his parents 
to say, if they have never done so before, “We have 
thwarted you on such occasions; we have opposed you 
at such times ; we have denied you such things’but such 
and such were our views. Judge, child of our affections 
ajid our hopes, whether we have acted ill or well by you; 
and cherish or despise us in our old age as we (Reserve 
at your hands !“ 

• Is this too much from one human creature to another ? 
Is there a wise and tender father, a judicious and atten¬ 
tive mother, who would refuse to make the experiment ? 
Is jthere a well educated, a good principled young^ian, 

£> * 
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on ihe eye of setting out in his profession, or a virtuous 
«ud amiable maiden on the point of marriage, who would 
Jove her venerable guides the less for such an enquiry ? 
No. Such as these are secure. It is the indolent, care¬ 
less, capricious mother, who has neglected her offspring, 
or governed them without being able to account to her- 
-self for her own actions much less to suit reasons “to young 
capacity'; it^s she who dares not tell her children tp 
respect her as she observes.' Conscience whispers that 
Ihe experiment is dangerous, and it is not made. 

So far extends the influence of judgment, hj^ very 
early education. We now‘pass to discrimination which 
fa also necessary for the regulation of infant passions. 


CHAPTER Vf. 


'“cplfcEHSN. BEINQ HACOHTT THHOCIJH DISDAIN AND WANT OW NONTON*, 
po STAIN THB NOBILITY u» THBIR K1NDHKD.” 


From wftat has been advanced it must be seen, that the 
mother who gives a reason bowpver short it be, for every 
opposition to her child’s wiU, will not find it convenient 
to opgosectoo oftefl; and tins is the very point I wish to 
establish. If a parent is watchful and cterefulto prevent 
error and temptation, there will seldom be ocoasion fer 
the exercise of her authority to draw off the child from 
either. The charge is weighty, but how much trouble 
and*anxiety does it save; Which is/the pleasanter ? to 
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winlta great exertions during four or fire years, and after- 
wordshave no necessity for so doing, as habit will be fixed 
and every day*assisting us, orto pay little or no attention to 
the first years of infancy, and-in consequence, to be vexed 
day after day with the destruction of eur work, and on 
beholding at the expiration of fifteen or twenty years, all 
unfinished, imperfect, erroneounand bad ? Whether is 
best to labour hard for a deep foundation and see our 
building rise firm, and setjure on its base, or to scrape 
aside a small indenture and behold our work crumbling 
in every breath so that we are always repairing, yet 
scarcely advance f Or in t^e planting of a tree is it well 
to prepare no bed for it ? bow then shallot stand? If we 
take the trouble to dig deep, and to bury its straggling 
roots, who shall say it will not flourish ? And we can 
calculate upon the foundation of a house, and think no¬ 
thing on the principles of a child? We can pronounce 
the fell or (jeeay, of a young tree which is not set in a 
deep bed, <and yet have no concern respecting the culture 
of habit, whether we fix it asm strong generous root,- or 
leave it to spread over the mind ilndTiody as a noxious 
weed ? Low indeed is our estimation, if we, the beings 
designed for immortality, are of no higher worth than an 
inanimate object of creation* But such is not the case ; 
we are of higher price ; and the parent who does think, 
and acts not as if she thought thus, deserves^not to be, 
neither^is she, a joyfql ihother of children.* 

But to proceed to discrimination, which is the second 
essential to a mother, and by which she is enabled to seize 
the right moment for opposition, when chance or circum¬ 
stance has thrown improper objects in the child’s way, 
or has excited him to a wrong pursuit. 

When the first of these happens, that the child has 
roused up all the ardonr of his soul to seize on some dan¬ 
gerous or forbidden object, suck as a knife, sciasarb,glass 
or needle, and that he is in the very a6t of loaning; over 
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to grasp it, discrimination will teach us that this is not 
the moment to Bay, “ Come, sit still; you must not have 
that; it is very improper for you,” whilst at the same 
time, no eare is eitfadr taken to remove the jjesired thing, 
or to bring forward another as shewy, but more proper. 
Children are volatile and capricious, and provided we 
exert our own senses and powers of judgment insuhatitu- 
ting other amusements for those which we condemn, are 
often very well satified.- But that a child should sit in 
view of a forbidden object with all eagerness to possess 
it, and be told he must not do so, without any conso¬ 
lation or equivalent; that ajl his little powers should be 
braced for action, and he be yet tantalized by prohibition, 
and that he should nevertheless submit without any dis . 
pleasure, is past belief. In almost all cases of prohibition, 
action is better than words. Instead of saying to a child, 
“put that down,” “let this alone,” either of which 
commands he Will not, orreally does not hear, and then 
pursuing our employment whilst the child continues his 
pursuit with impunity, whitth after a time requires another, 
“Why don’t you do as I bid you, naughty child?” 
which also is disobeyed and calls forth a “ Well, I shall 
get up to you in amiuute, and make you obey me,” In¬ 
stead of all this idle talk, hoW much better is it, to get up 
at once and go to the child who is fixing his attention on 
something forbidden, to-say nothing whatever, but to 
search instantly, and bring forward a harmless object and 
advance^ it near to his sight. Attention will Soon be di¬ 
vided, as the eye is attracted, and if we find him wavering 
in his choice, we may say a word in praise of the new 
thing, adhering tojtruth, however ; “ This, my love; is as 
pretty, or as strong, or as good, as that; and you may 
have it in your hands.” This last clause determines the 
balanoe. The article is accepted, whilst the prohibited one 
is gently slippedhway and hidden, and all this without a 
struggle. Whereas, if as the child is fixing his attention. 
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we snatch the object suddenly from hifin % or drag him 
from it, we cer^tinly must expect his passions to rise, 
and break fdtth in loud and boistejous excess. The very 
homely proverb says, “ Do not throw away sullied water 
until clean be at hand.”. I add, “Nor wrest from a 
child one source of amusement until we have found him 
another.” There are times too, when if we carefully ob¬ 
serve a child aB we are going to oppose him, we shall see 
that his attention is fatigued, and his powers of curio¬ 
sity exhausted, and that if let alone for a few moments 
he will of himself quit the pursuit when by ill-timed in¬ 
terference, a’nd unnecessaty arguing we actually make 
him attach a new importance to the matter, and awqken 
a curiosity which was inclined to repose. 

From such causes and a thousand others whether of 
mismanagement ^on opr part, or of ugbounded desires, 
and wishfulness on the part of the child, we see his pas¬ 
sions rise* apd»rage with Tiereeness According to his 
temperaAent. One bad passion drags along with it, 
many others; and all thejd if not guickly checked and 
eradicated take root. If the growth of weeds be rapid 
so is that of irregular passion. Anger and indignation 
which are regular passions, may, if not kept with care 
within their due bounds, 'degenerate to rage, fury , sul¬ 
lenness, revenge. Emulation and ambition which spfing 
from noble desire, will sink*to envy and avarice; and 
curiosity which is an universal and generous passion 
may be inflated to the must dishonourable excesses, if it 
be not cautiously guarded and confined by admonition, 
persuasion, or force, to its limits, for confined all passion 
must be, if the cjtild is not to be fos ever miserable. 

A mother who will admit thqt the passions are to be re¬ 
gulated in her ..child, but not smothered, stands on 
dangerous ground. She allows that, which many who 
direct the education of children will not. “How !” say 
these, “ acknowledge that a child may have pgssions 
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with impunity? "that all are not to be subdued in hiur? 
that pride, anger, and resentment may ftpaaa through his 
breast?” ^ * 

But in reply I ask, what sort of anger and-pride, ^nd 
resentment is understood ? , What meaning would 

be conveyed by the assertion “ that plants would thrive 
in gardens?” The enquiry would follow, M Wkat 
plants? ” for acme, we know must perish in the open air. 
Suppose it were declared', that grasses were not food 
for man. The observation would be, that of three hun¬ 
dred kinds of grasses, many, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. 
produce thefood best suited to>man. Passions as are inde¬ 
finite in signification as the word plants; and we can no 
more aver that plants will ail thrive in gardens, than we 
can affirm that passions should be all rooted from the 
human heart and,action. Is«it our fault if language is so 
circumscribed in its expression as to annex a great num¬ 
ber of meanings "and applications to one*single symbol ? 
And as in the human character, and eager actioti, evil is 
often seen to preponderate, fs, it our fault if the exube¬ 
rance of the thing, be called the thing itself? that the 
passion distorted and distrained to culpable excess be 
called by the regular name, instead of changingits name 
along with its character? 

Were education a mere theory, I should say, make 
children perfection ; do not allow a single fault, error, or 
human frailty. But of what utility would be such theory ? 
Teachers would read in disgust; and mothers in despon¬ 
dence; and if the experiment were tried on an unfortunate 
child, his spirit would either be broken under it, or his 
little breast by repeated remonstrance yrould be hard as 
marble. No treatise or system is really useful, unless 
it can be proved by practice; and abuv^ all, is this true, 
with respect to education. r 

Let me now shape my propositiou in another form. 
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I will suppose the parents of a young; at»d lovely maid 
have received frikn her equal in birth and fortune, pro¬ 
posals of marriage, which are apprc|ved by the parties and 
accepted. sAfter a succession of visits the wedding day 
is fixed ; when by some e«traordinary loss, or a failure 
in his banker, the father of the young lady is much re¬ 
duced in circumstances, her own fortune greatly dimin¬ 
ished, and in consequence, the alliance declined by 
the young gentleman. What is it which hinders the 
maiden from shewing the whole circle of her friends, and 
especially her lover, should she meet him, how deeply her 
feelings are wounded and hcrw keenly she feel3 the injury? 
It is pride. There are several unworthy kinds of pride ; 
God forbid that one of them should be supposed bearable 
in childhood or any age; but that to which I allude, is 
the regular passityn. - 

And when a fine youth, standing by < his father in all 
the vigour and spring of life, with limb firm,* muscular, 
and well formed; intellects clean- and strong; mind over 
which science and art have-left tljeiragracious influence; 
when as we gaze and admire on this, another youth his 
equal in age and stature, shall advance and holding up 
his clendhed hand, call him liar and coward. Will he 
submit and listen in quiet’? or will he not rather turn 
upon the aggressor and demand an explanation, or else 
lay bis jcane across his, shoulders ? By what then is this 
youtlpurged ? By ttie passion of auger Ad indignation. 
What parent will lay his hand upon his heart ibd say he 
wishes his child to live without passions ? to feel upon all 
qccasionB alike ? to understand neither provocation, nor 
incitement, nor emulation ? * 

Alas'. thiB child must have passions, and*will struggle 
for those of the bad kind, for thus is the bend of our cor¬ 
rupt Aature. These are the traitors; these, our evil 
passions, which lead us astray, which ruin, whrch de¬ 
ceive, and plunge us at last into all the horrors of .guilt 
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and remorse. ' Not so the regular ones^ Root ap these, 
and excess will break out and rage with fury; on the 
contrary teach your tchild to govern, to keep them in 
order, to master them, and you are training up a band 
in him which will effectually Ward off every dangerous 
intruder. 

But anger aod resentment; are they reetliy then allow¬ 
able in a system of morality? 

Let us further inquire; and that I may be the better 
understood, let me be permitted another case. I choose 
to fix it upon anger, because of all infant passions, this is 
most common, and bears the greatest variety of significa¬ 
tions. .Indeed to’anger and indignation the generic term, 
passion is more applied than to any other affeetion of the 
soul whatever. 

A child giverf to a poor half-starved object his slice 
of bread and blotter. I*wijl not say his penny, because 
the action is thereby rendered of less importance, for 
infancy can not nor ought to know the value of money; 
whereas the worth'of bread and butter is very well un¬ 
derstood from experience. The poor famished suppliant 
walks away with the gift and is beginning to feast upon 
it, when a bigger boy comes up, and snatching it from 
him either devours, or maliciously throws the food into 
a pond. All this our child has observed. Let us in our 
turn observe hjm. His cheek reddens; his eye grows 
brighter, in emolion; his little frame expands; infiigna- 
tionis seated on his swelling lip. This would be called 
a virtuous indignation; no matter ; it is still a passion, 
and a regular one. 

A child even youfiger than this, which is accustomed to 
kiss his mother nightly before he goes to lest, is taken to 
bed earlier than usual, from Borne caprice of his maid. 
The child begs as well as he can speak, to be carried down 
to his parent, to wish her according to his custom, good 
night. The maid in a cross or sullen fit, will offer, no 
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excuse or reason for '(♦hat site does, bat parsists in un¬ 
dressing the chilA, whose anger rises and swells' in a. 
violent fit of crying and screaming.; In this case and in 
the other are Such passions allowable ? or will the two 
children be punished for shewing both ? 

Were our natures different to what they actually are, 
even these passions which rise in not unworthy motives, 
but which, in their effects, encroach into theHboinrdary of 
Wrong, even these should b& shut out ffom the pale of 
childhood. The Whole tenour of our lives should resemble 
the passionless and holy existence of the Saviour; who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again, and who stood as 
the gentlest lamb under the severest provocation, ^ut jf 
a youth may shew what is Called, proper, and honest 
pride; virtuous indignation, a and pardonable warmth 
and anger at the age of fifteen, why is be to be allowed 
to feel nothing in infancy ? and at the very precise mo¬ 
ment too, when be sees by our wordB and looks that we 
permit ouibelves to feel what WUplease? The truth is, 
that we are disposed to require either too much or too 
little iu children. They are governed not with a view to 
what they ought to be, and will be when grown up, but 
according«to the whim, caprice, and fanciful system of 
their parents; and in consequence, it is only to be won¬ 
dered at, that the. rising generation are not more faulty 
than we may now observe them "to be. 

Far yvould it be from my plan, to talk oty or even hint 
at such subjects before a child, supposing be could ap¬ 
prehend something of my meaning, which is -not impos¬ 
sible, But in truth, something must be allowed to our 
nature ; and those passions which approach the' nearest 
to virtues, are suyely preferable, although liable’hereafter 
to excess, unless the greatest care be taken to the banish¬ 
ing of ail indiscriminately ; at least, flattering ourselves 
that we do so, and hereby leaving a waste for the rapkest 

Weeds. The regular passions are life, heat, fire. How 
■ 1 • _ 
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▼ast is their power, and hour great their danger standing 
alone! Join them to the 'virtues, how sweetly incorporate 
and unite ! the mildness of the one, tempering the ardour 
sfthe other. But add religion as a third, ami then behold 
how compact, how solid, how-beautiful, how energetic is 
the body ! 

To sum -up these observations : -it is our -duty to 
-thrive for perfection in our children, but with all,our care, 
perfection stands aloof, and human nature will, at-times, 
prevail. As imperfections and shades must he passed by 
and tolerated, unless the 0 mother desire to harden or break 
her little child’s heart, let her seriously ask herself which 
of sqme evils -she chooses to prefer ? To answer this 
well, she must have studied -the child’s bend of cha¬ 
racter, when she will give the preference accordingly 
to failings, if failings there must be, which will counter¬ 
check bad or alarming propensities. fehe will suffer what 
is termed^, honest warmth’ and indignation in that child, 
whose character leans c tu covetousness and Contraction, 
but whose feeling^ have been worked upon by poverty 
and distress, and whose indignation was excited in the 
misapplication of his bounty above described; and she 
will be cautious of violently reproving the infrnt after¬ 
wards alluded to, whom she suspects to be not of very 
ttender and affectionate dispositions, when his anger * 
swells from being denied the mateirnal salute, which 


• It is a dreadful crime to pervert the w/irds of scripture, and I Row hope and 
trust I am not incurring this blame by remarking, bow careful (he sacred writers 
are ki speaking of this so natural passion of tlie human heart. Was it only modesty 
4n them, and are we really required never to feel anger on any Occasion what¬ 
ever ? (I take it for granted I am understood always to mean the regular 
passion, or that which is allowed lu be right for young people to feel) or is the 
laudable kind itsolf really Jo be permitted usT St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians, chap it. 26 says, lt Be ye angry and sin not---let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath” Now none can be so profane as to declare by this passage, 
that men are enjoined to give wfty to that base and dreadful passion by which 
Cain wag actuated after envy had entered his breast. But (and with respectful 
deference to superior judgment and learning I would agk it) is any «>rt of anger 
of the most generous origin and growth to be suffered? Again Paul in his Epistle 
♦oTitu^says chap i.T “Fora bisnopmust be blameless; not self-willed, not soon 
angry, no striker Ac.” AndMatthew’records of our Lord’s words thus: “ Whoso- 
arcr Is angry with hia brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment.* 
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Custom had begun to endear. Let the* mother then, 
settle in her owi^ mind the errors she will take small 
account of; the bad passions she w^ll wholly, promptly, 
and' resolutely exterminate; and the indulgences she 
must be required to grant.. And as soon as this is an-* 
swered to herself, let her lock Up the secret in her own 
bosom and not ^plk but actand act up boldly, vigour-* 
ously, and without fear to her principles ancLth^dictates 
of her conscience.* 


CHAPTER VII. 


BLAME NOt’bEFORE THOU HAST EXAMINED THE TRUTH: 

FIRST AMD THRU IttlUIE.” 


UNDERSTAND 


Having considered the exercise of judgment as necessary 
in a mother, to select such objects as her child desiring, 
may possess; and.that of discrimination requisite, alsa» 
in assisting her to choose the right moment for opposing 
when accident has throwir improper things in his way, 
I now proceed to the*third spialification, so essential to a 
good mother in the training of, and regulating of her 
child’s passions: and this is forbearance ; or watchful** 


Without a cause I If we had one hundredth part of the cause for afly kind of an¬ 
ger which the Son of Gdd may be said justly t» have had, how'satiafted should 
we feel that we could be justified I After all, this is dangerous ground to stand on, 
and if the discussion of so delicate a subject startle, rouse, amf awaken some few 
mothers to the consideration of the important question, wlmt they really wish, 
ahd Wlut they do not wish their children to incline to; what they will and ought 
to pardon io them, and what they will not, one principal object of the writer will 
he attained. 
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over a little helpless being who resists her wiH ? 'tjFban 
we survey a nursery-maid or dependant, let meevenadd, 
sometimes a mother, women in full growth and with the 
natural strength of twenty, or thirty years.; when we ob¬ 
serve one of them stand over a little child whose frame 
cftn scarcely support him during a walk of half a mile 
without fatigue, and whose tender hmbs seem to bend 
under the effort of carrying a moderate sized volume 
across the rooni ; when we see sucha person with crimson 
cheek, uplifted hand wide enough in its capaciousness 
cpv jsr the little being^s whole head, her eyps glaring, 
and mouth full of inve&xve and fury, and consider that 
all this tumult and violence are to quell the risings of 
irregular passions which opposition has produced in the 
WSEPJ®^%t,nqch asi^t may wo 
^t ( ty 5 lRP.s, to k call it^ipp^t injurious to the 

WRR* JWfWftfck.wi V •» or most indic- 

a.tiyp.^f t|»e £<>% «Jjjd M^^akng^ of t^pse who pretend to 
ap^^tippi^uq^l^^V.ut^ijojqspldpmprapTOe 

$qt the pother oppose ljef cjiil(l because lie- in pur¬ 
suit of fjopie wrogg Tw W^y *° 

excite rage aud resentment in her ? To justify those 
passipns T^ipee lawfulness, however it be disputed in 
theory,is, in point of fact approved mid Acknowledged hy 
the whole world, we most .have goodness of motive, and 
justifiable cense fer their appearance. In the examples 
of an&er and indignation given in the last chapter which 
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Are tolerated by the world, and are styled yjrtuous, the 
epithet can only be^stowed on those regular passions be¬ 
cause the feelings which aroused them were of something 
of a oorrespqpding nature. What cause or excuse has 
a mother or dependant to plead when she contends, not 
with virtuous indignation Burely, but with rage and fury 
againsttrchild?. A fault, an error of childhood is a mat¬ 
ter for Borrow and anxiety, rather than for aessntment. 
Besides which, if a parent wish to check irregularities in 
her offspring, how can she hope to succeed by beginning 
to exhibit them in herself, with all the aggravated ex¬ 
pression which excesses impress on larger features and 
persons ? The child like a lillipuiian, must look up to 
the exasperated countenance of the giantess over him, 
with horror, disgust and fright; and this we certainly do 
sometimes observe. A olald! wb o has during several 
minutes resisted, dill loot upon the face of an angry 
grow# persop, usd shuddering, will yieM immediately 
but with a feeling of disgust and horror, however, that 
ao mother need covet. Wheflee then arises this con tra¬ 
il on l When there is not the least necessity for any thing 
like the hurry of passion ou our parts, why do we suffer 
resentment to'miogle with reproof, expostulation and the 
correction of childhood ? The reason is, that we go (and 
none of us are exempt from this charge, but the moat 
thoughtless and ignorant are the most culpable) we go 
the charge of infancy and childhood, 4o the duty of 
observing, tutoring, training, with all our cares upon our 
minds > with all our hopes and fears working through 
our frames ; with all the impressions of past calamity, 
the delirium of present success agitating our bosoms, and 
olinging to our hearts : the wild chimeras of speculation, 
the sad registry of fact, shake our better resolves and 
master pa by .tarns. Wo do not, none will endeavour to 
shake off the clouds of self-interest, which enclose^ach 
individual in his awn seperate sphere, and which he makes 
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so little effort to pierce with a ray of heavetily benevo¬ 
lence, that he may look out into the h£art, and see how it 
may fare with a neighbour. We pounce Upon a child as 
an eagle upon his prty; and whilst we chastise hold him 
in as much controul; but we^do not like the royal bird act 
with one single object. We hold oUr motives to be the 
good of the child, but at the same time are so influenced 
by circumstance, and precise periods, that we are irrita¬ 
ted, pleased, angry, vexed, rejoiced at the state of our 
concerns, and are disposed accordingly to vent our feel¬ 
ings, and to be severe |f lenient, inexorable or patient 
with the offender. On the receipt of a piece of good 
news, we are in a fit of complacency, and are ready to 
grant that which at another time could never be obtained; 
to look over that which a quarter of an hour before would 
have excited iij us the highest displeasure. Thus the little 
being is (if I may be allowed the similitude) a human ba¬ 
rometer whichls acted upoh by every change of atmospheric 
temper without beings able in itself to offer any relief. 
Who can deny tjiat this is sometimes the case ? who can 
affirm that he never heard of one child of his acquaintance 
saying, “ I may ask for such a thing, because my mother 
or my maid is in a good humour;” or, “1 know I may 
have so and so, of one, because she is pleased just now 
With something,” or, M it is of no use to ask for this, be¬ 
cause my maid is so cross;” or, “ I will not touch that 
now, lest I should be punished,’ a# my mother is angry 
with such a person.” Indeed how, can a girl or boy of 
eight or ten years of age, have learned to make these nice 
calculations if they had never felt the consequence of the 
changes they notice ? I know a gentleman’s daughter, 
who, at ten years had so accustomedlierself tor weigh the 
humours of those about her, that she never preferred any 
petition without a due preparatory examination. Now 
it is^i deplorable thingto.give into children’s hands such 
a clue to our weakness, and when they ind they can 
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make us their tools, how contemptuous must be their 
opinion of us! ' 

It is scarcel/possible entirely to throw off our private 
feelings as a ftiantle, at the feet of a child, when we 
see reason to expostulate and to oppose. But it should 
be our care to keep'a strong watchful guard over them; 
to hold them as much as we can aloof; to throw off joy, 
sorrow, anger, as we may have been previously effected 
by either; and even must w»put aside love towards the 
child’s person or family : justice and mercy only are to 
standby, justice to assist us in Redding, and mercy to 
attemper the correction to the age and tender frame of 
the little culprit. Calmness and patience we shoul^ 
possess, that we may endure the malevolent darings of 
obstinacy, spite, or rancour as they may appear in him ; 
and firmness to perseverg unshaken to tjie last, when 
once the sentence is "given. The child beholding nostarts 
of passionate exoess; hearing no unequal and vain 
threatening®; and finding no delt^y in the execution of 
the sentence whatever it be;, as he pergpives the coun¬ 
tenance of his judge and his guide, calm, grave, deter¬ 
mined, inflexible, he will stop short, consider, undergo 
his penalty^ reflect, reason and finally submit. He will 
say of his own-accord, he is sorry, will feel really so,and 
he heartily wearied with the struggle. He will entreat 
forgiveness, embrace his mother as she drops one more 
word of, kind dispassionate advice, and hostility shall 
cease ; the seeds of bad passion are for a time smothered, 
andin every succeeding and ineffectual effort forlife, grow 
. Weaker. The experiment comes to be tried less andless 
frequently; and in the end, a full and.complete triumph 
belongs to the nige art and wisdom of good education. 
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“teach them Tom children MUima or them when thoc sytteet 

IN THY HOUSE, l«n WHEN THOU WALKUT BY THE WAT, WHEN THOO 
LI JUT DOWN, AND WHEN THOC RISHAT OP.” 


It lias been shewn, that the importance* of, the infant 
character will lie, first, in (jbe regulating' of its passions. 
JPhis point has been considered in the foregoing,pages, 
where I have endeavoured to prove, that emotion, afliec- 
tion, and pa^pion rise in the infantaoul from its,birth, and 
continue to develope themselves with its bodily powers. 
That these powerful agents are continually vacillating 
and branching to dangerous heights ; and that to restrain 
to curb, and to regulate them demand from the very 
ietider age of seVeral months, the hiost patient and un¬ 
ceasing care of the mother or guide. 

It has also been asserted, that a mind actuated alone 
by the passions even if they be of the noblest description, 
is yet in a state of the most imminent danger andhaaard, 
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flaring nothing Whefeon to rest fblf- supportibut ifiet'e hu¬ 
man reason ; and nothing to serve itin the stead of sound 
principle, and as a Check to Vice, but the dread and 
fear of inabv 1 Accordingly it baS been, in nil enlightened 
ages considered necessary*, to give the active Virtue*; op 
Ss we ehristians express it, a body of morality to child- 
booth This then ih for our second consideration. 

¥he‘regular passions may be likefted tb alligh narrow 
tridg e tbrown across a tretaeadous chaami ’the din 
and clash of jarring elements aS the action of a world, 
confound our senses: shadows in the form of balustrades' 

■ m 

and alcoves on either side tfenrpt uS to indulge, for en¬ 
joyment, or rest; when, in endeavouring to do to, vfa 
advance beyond the utmost verge of the lawful road, and 
fell headlong to destruction^ .How shall a man proceed f 
But if it be difficult to a* man,' how shall'it be for a little 
ebild to walk safely Onwards J Never : t He absolutely 
never canj unless he have a guide. He has*a right to 
many, and be it your care anyioUs and watchful parents 
as you love your offspring, to provide them. 

Come ye virtues in all the loveliness bf never-failing 
attraction^ adorned by the graces and displaying the 
calm preponderating influence of moral goodness and in¬ 
tegrity, come ; and be introduced by the mother to her 
child. Take his little hand within your own;- some bf 
you lead the way, and others of you stand between him 
and th5 deceitful shadows of temptation. How shall he 
clear the narrow road of the passions, if the vfrtueB be 
not close to hfe Bide ? How shall he avoid being dfa- 
tr anted by the confusion and uproar of the tempted add 
the falling, if the virtues are not oetar erough to ffrav# 
hie attention to their whispers of instruction, warr.T&£ 
and peace 1 and how shall he not tremble in the heat and 
(Ascarity of the atmosphere, if they are not by to en¬ 
courage, to refresh, to enlighten and , to hold him* to a 

moderate pace f The passioh* unaccompanied by »tpo 
• Qr • 
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virtues are terrible ; the virtues aloee^ witbout use beau? 
of the fire of pasBiou are silent,, and inactive,, and of no 
benefit to man. Thus then, fetus joint them and they 
will act and re-act upon each other an a springer a cheti. 
in grateful succession and to .incalculable advantage. 

As the regular passions, Baare thenrixtuea a numerous' 
band. Like them, too, they are capable qf being strained* 
to excess, according to- the subject. Passions are lawful ^ 
drawn to excess they become criminal. The-virtues are 
lovely, distorted to extremes, they approach to vice. Mo¬ 
deration seems the only, safe and sure ground, and a 
middle course alone, to point to happiness. Fortunate? 
indeed is that child, who is directed to steer within it f 
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In oonsLderihg the virtues, ws shall find, like as ar e the 
passions, every principal one a generic name for many 
species; in other words, each as a mistress over her re¬ 
petitive family whose members have all, more or Idsr 
affinity with* or resemblance to their head. Urns from the 
great virtue mercy, arise humanity, benevolence, good¬ 
nature, lenity, compassion, pity, &c. From thetas corU 
siderable virtue, truth, will spring sincerity, candour^, 
ingenuousness, integrity, probity, &c. Bid. ^ * 
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’ W the very considerable number df wrtues, Rome 
may naturally be expected in their. importance to raflk 
high above thfi others. Accordingly we find three es¬ 
pecially singfed out by the sacred writers, as partaking 
of the very essence of religion. Of them it is not yet my 
business to speak.' We are at present considering those 
virtues which we are to give to infancy aB a check on its 
passions. There are also,fouruther virtues distinguish-' 
ed by the sacred penmen; the last of which, has beoa 
slightly adverted to. This is temperance; and temperance 
not as it restricts a little child’s.appetite to the depriva¬ 
tion of that nourishment which his weak frame absolutely 
and often requires, but only to the administering ex¬ 
cess, in quantity and quality, and thereby laying the 
foundation of pernicious and disgusting habits : of such a 
temperance, (andtl^atfon mere’ infants goes no further) I 
have spoken. In fact, this virtue is the&rst we practically 
enforce, by^ d'hich'the very best food of its kind’is allow¬ 
ed, but not tb be made luciouqand dangerously tempting 
by the addition of ingredients which sorve only to please 
the palate^ and to excite to repletion. 

Of the other virtues, then, I propose to treat, not af¬ 
ter a speculative, but a practical -ma'nner. He who sits 
down with a purpose to form the human mind and heart 
on a mass of theory and no experience, is like the cleric 
of a banking house’who,pretends to meet ttH demands ou 
the firm and is yet unprovided with any ; d@tfer or inferior 
eom of the realm. ’ Speculative treatises are amusing, 
but not always useful, and that which is not useful, is 
nqt worth a part of man’s existence ; of existence, which 
in the best pursuit? is spent, ere it is appreciated, and 
terminates, oh how often! in the^most lengthened period 
ere the end for which We received it from our maker is 
considered! The virtues here to be spoken of, shall be 
brought down to a love! within a childs attainment j» and 
they will be found .to make a code of infant tuoral s l*w, 
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Septic W*4*«pto*huJ«t will repfisr 

ImW^w* Wfl,NM^.com«lM n ii?P« plfiMipgj % the great 

Pecrpp imnujt^ly fiyt)* misery *ud «*r 

«a#i*e»s4o yjee apd wxoiig. ifcppine*? and aatitfsotmu 
4® virtue *ud right He who practises goodness is as 
•ttraly .certain to feel inward satisfaction, as that he whs 
ponpnite sin is to had attendant misery.. 

That most interesting question put to the ftodeewer 
%f jpilate “ What is tou t h i M was out answered, because 
m soon salt iMup aahed he left th» haU i hot we know that 

th« Saviour and his apostles attached infinite importance 
to it, undoubted ly- in a maral -as-well ae °ie a religious 
uq«w<fr indead ligid troth banishes eyery j^ea of deoefb- 
tiao, prevarication or artifice, and without a recourse to 
eU> Of one of these, none pf the principal virtues van he 
violated. Truth in every shade and appear anoeis, topi** 
fare, the first virtue to cultivate in the infant heart. Not 
actually hy preoept, for words are herd sounding, end 
all. language is aUkefbraigq.we must recollect to infancy, 
hut hy actions which come home, u«d carry conviction t# 
every awakening sense; for the just, open, conduct of all 
persons who have to dp with children, wijl work a way 
to their feelings and understanding which as adamant, 
would have resisted impress ibn from more direct, but hw» 
sure attacks.; ,. 

Virtue, or goodness may be sfaqwn in action and speech 
hut the sure tout is by acts. Speeches very artificial, and 
few persons there are who will not at times, say what 
dhey do not feel; Action is nearer to feeling, for deeds 
sometimes tell a tale of opposition to words, therefore, 
to speak mid act well, we must think soundly: or, to 
•escal in practice, we must have good principles j and 
these the acquirement of the virtues secures us. 

:Witb regard to tooth, then, at sewn* children mouth* 
•grly Jed to think uprightly, and upright speech aad 
%>ti«i,Fdifeitow, Thuntfee whale torcwof the avguagw* 
#ee'ms to point to thought,for he who is taught to encourage 
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and have good thoughts, discovers them 4 b his speech 
juad openly manifests them in his actions before the world. 
With what vf beautiful propriety then did the poet say, 
that a mother’s moat delightful task mast be 

“ To teach the yoAng ties how to shoot.” 

■ 

Thern is a peculiar grace in this metaphor. Idea, is 
made a tender f lant, which is to pat forth blossom, and 
hereafter to bear fruit. Now the mother’s business is 
net meant to consist in urging her child to think, for 
thoughts with age, will spring up, undoubtedly, iu the 
human mind so neither can wd, suppose, but that if a 
healthy scion were put into Ihe ground, it would grow 
without assistance from us; but the word how imptrtrf a 
spirit, a force, and a moral which have made this line so 
famous. “To teach the young idea how to shoot,” for 
ideas may take either of (wo directions, tfie wrong, or the 
right, and a_ scion put into the ground, may shoot up in 
either direction, according as i{ is trained or neglected, 
and grow either straight and perfect, or crooked and de¬ 
formed. ' • * 

To teach an infant how to think, is then the grand 
object; aijd to teacb him how to think uprightly, or to 
give him the virtue of truth jn thought, is now our par¬ 
ticular consideration. 


CHAPTER X. 


TBUTH. 

• * . 

«.fMs* w» >0 <V> “ w», isupint o» nMiorama* susati 

QUIDS THJew.'" 

Tssraltes to thought I And is this noble gift in one pow¬ 
er? Ou««Ae parson train up'virtue* in another? "Shad 
faulty man whose .nature is constantly «beihog against 
goodness, shall herein he, be made excellent by art 
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Awl further,*does not evil predominate or strive 'for 
mastery in one nature more than in another ? If we even 
do succeed With one disposition, are we to expect Success 
with all ? Are all nature’s works in her several spetSes 
the same ? Does every oak bfear an ecpial number of a- 
oorns i Is every bee as vigorous her neighbour f And 
are all clouds of equal density ! 1 

To these questions I aoswer; that as far as excellence 
is implied in mere virtue, or moral goodness, it shoald 
seem that any one by dint of extreme care, from his in¬ 
fancy upward may be made to possess it. That dis¬ 
positions froth the birth ard seen and known to vary in 
a Very great degree; some inclining to the bad, evidently, 
more than others ; on which account, that the labour and 
pains bestowed on these must be in proportion to the ne¬ 
cessity ; that Where success ha? followed a small under¬ 
taking through pne means ,,it may be reasonably expected 
to produce the same again in a greatet instance, but of 
the same kind if the requisite exertion be doubled; and 
finally that as thtPresponsibility encreases, so is the ne¬ 
cessity augmented for watchfulness, zeal, and faithful 
observation. We may judge then if a mother be fitted 
for this exertion, or may hope for success from the use 
of it; or whether if she decline the task, she may expect 
happy results from the committal of it to others. 

And even should a very extraordinary case present it¬ 
self, in which the most scrupulous'care and earnest en¬ 
deavours have in part failed of their object, from the vio¬ 
lence of propensity, and the evil of nature, we are still 
hound in duty to persevere, in the well grounded copr 
fidence, that good must ultimately arise somehow or 
somewhere from the discharge of duty. • The earth does 
not refuse her nourishment to-the bad seed, or the crooked 
tree. Summer rains descend on the nettle as on the rose. 
Like J nature so is the gobd mother. Her children Are 
plugs which she supports, strengthens and tends with 
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never-ceasing care, whether they be weeds* or whether 
they be flowers. 

A child lei^ to himself, says theroyal moralist. Win get h 
ibis mother to shame ; is a disgrace to his parents. Hu¬ 
man nature, then,leans to'evil ? It does so; and from the 
earliest ^periods of infancy is this apparent. Leave him 
not then to himself ye mothers, and it follows that you 
shall rejoice in him ; and if evil shall so dreadfully pre¬ 
ponderate that you cannot rftap success, you shall at least 
have comfort from the recollection of your labour and 
exertion, • 

You begin then the education of your infant by giving 
him truth: the first branch of'whicb virtue appears to*be 
integrity. 

Integrity begins in thought, affd is the very soul, es¬ 
sence, principle and foundation of its corresponding honest 
words and action. It is a most powerful ( inaster-spriag ; 
and when a once firmly fixed in the soul, is constantly 
working to overthrow or destroy the risings of covetous¬ 
ness, the suggestions of envy, and tlTfe inclinations to 
profit ourselves at the expense of others. An infant in 
whose mind integrity is to be seated, must be, by times, 
aecuBtomed to the kind of treatment out of which must 
grow the principle here spo&en of. It cannot be too of¬ 
ten repeated, that infancy judges and learns by action 
only. With words it is for a length of time almost wholly 
unacquainted. Let the actions then, of those who sur¬ 
round infants evince integrity, and they will make a 
corresponding impression; they will be reoeived into the 
mind, mid will spring up in ideas after the manner in 
which they are bent and inclined. This will indeed be 
teaching the young idea bow to shoot. 

. But whet is this treatment which must familiarize the 
infant fo integrity of thought ? An explanation will be 
difficult, but it shall be attempted. 
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The treatnknt consists generally in laying doWti rule* 
'which a mother will be resolved not to swerve from. Oh- 
less illness, or imperious circumstances \a!t for Such 
change. She mast, if she say the child shall rise Slid go 
to bed at a certain hour, be careful {hat she Is obeyed. 
No entreaty or tears of the child must fOrce an object 
from herjyhich she has refused to him ; or prevent her 
from doingthat which she has deolared she Would atteihpt. 
Everyspecies of trick, artifice, deception,sleight ofhand, 
conning, sham, cheating, craft, imposition, and specious- 
ness are to wholly and fhitirely set aside ,iu the nursery 
games and goverraent. The' cat is never to be beaten for 
breaking a oup which she has never touched Or seen; nei¬ 
ther is the sleeping dog to be chidden because the infant 
has knocked his head agaigst the table. The mother hold¬ 
ing her child on’her knee and playing with him at hide 
and seek ip not to declare she cannot find him and that hfe 
is lost; nor is she to say to a roaring infant of four or 
five months old that she haa something pretty to she# 
him when she can*produce nothing. She will not tell ft 
crying child as the maid carries him off, that he akaf 
come again to her, while she beckons to the servant to 
keep and coax him to sleep;, neither will she say as She 
poors a spoonful of bitter physic down his throat, that it 
is some nice good stuff. She will not commit tett theta* 
sand such follies as are daily pr&ctified without one fnrf 
of consequences and Which produce so many fht£t ones, 
but hhe will, from the very birth of her child eoosider 
what she can do to make him an honest and good eBS. She 
will suppose her infant to he something #ore than * me- • 
chanical instrument, upon which we lbay play any part, 
and fit to any purpose; ind she will wisely judge tb'at a 
little creature whose bodily powers develope themselves 
With judh amazing rapidity, wiB hardly fee left Tory tkt 
shoi£ by the proportionate powers Of tttlfid. fa Sttttf 
up" the ifhole, she will he open, straight forward, careful. 
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firm in he* own integrity, and true to her trust; true to 
her principles'j true to her Bwii established' 1 maxims 
ofright; tru^to her child in every action 1 however trivial 
or unimportant, and true in- the account which she ren¬ 
ders to herself of her endeavours for the’ improvement of 
| human creature. ’ 

Can an infant’ thus taught hoW to think, bate crooked 
ideas f It is possible that evil like Weeds iiiU rich soil 
may strive to rise up and ohoak a good plant. But may 
dot weeds he plucked forth and thrown away? And 
then how shall the plant flourish !■ Trained up and sup¬ 
ported and nourished by the - parental gardener. Oh it 
is worth the esperhnetrt f for’ advantage, If not suocCaa 
must fohpw such noble designs. 

*tfhe entrance and preservation of truth ho the ideas 
formed into habitudes during the tongufe-tied pefiod'bf 
Infancy, will produce truth in words, as soon as speech 
breahp forth from bur cherub’s lip. This secchd branch 
of the beautiful relative virtue, 1 cuay be styled ingen¬ 
uousness. . m 'im 

The generality of neglected children at this point of 
childhood, are_ put upon the practice Of truth. After & 
year’s acqftaintanee With fraud, deception, artifice of 
every kind, when their tehdei’uhformed'minds arC Warp¬ 
ed and bent, disfigured and distorted by contradiction; 
falsehood and perverseness, and that they are ’prepared 
to fpast supon what they have digested! tfi hatch What 
they have brooded oh, during so many weeks it»d 
mouths; to throw into word add deed what they' so long 
And so silently have had inwardly forming into principle;' 
when all on a suddeg,' they find ,' that to speak is they' 
hive been allowed to think, iB crime. “Whothrew 
doWh that plate and broke it?” enqiiires the negfigtent 
mother ’of her little one whOm she hCtself observes*to hatis 
caused this accident, 4 ‘tlait, mama, * pussy did it,**‘ a 
moment replies the liqping babe, whose tohga> isloeseurd 
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by its Creator, as it appears,, to offend him by a falsehood 
Thus are words in their first-utterance a disgrace; and 
we stand by in grief and astonishment to Jiehuld the lips 
of an infant severed for a fraud ! And is mis human na¬ 
ture? It is not. I boldly asgert, it is not^ It is a year’s 
false tutill&ge and corrupt-example,>- which have worked 
ofr the tender mind, and produced the,,effects*we stand 
amazedwt, but which we must be ideots not to expect. 
It is, not human nature. We may charge a burst of pas¬ 
sion, or an act of greediness, to that influence with more 
probability .; but an untruth is an effort against nature. 
Truth is horn with us..- It is-stamped on our being:-we 
seem to hold it with life from our God; it is misery to 
violate it when we can tell right from wrong; and even 
the little corrupted infant alluded to, has a feeling of 
confusion and t an appearance of unsteadiness when he 
pronounces his first lie; he seems to seek a refuge from 
the passing. Uneasiness tn the remepibrapce of similar' 
scenes acted, before he himself could speak, and he yet 
wonders he fegls dissatisfied. Now the truly negligent 
mother in answer, often permits herself to laugh or wink 
at the standers by, (alas! she should rather weep) and 
then with profound dissimulation and hypocrisy drawing 
down her mouth into an appearance of gravity, says, “ob 
dear, what did pussy do it? mama hopes her'little child 
is not saying what is not true; he ^nust always tell the 
truth like a good child.’’ “Driar madam,” will observe 
themaid, “only think how cunning and clever of the child 
toturmit off so well, poor little love, he knows nothing 
about truth,, he can’t tell who broke the plate, it is time 
enough to- teach such a child any.thing abont truth.”, ■ 
And cannot then a child who begirte to speak, discrim¬ 
inate one thing from another, or a friend from a stranger ? 
Is he such a mere machine, as to possess no ipind, no 
senye, no recollection, no sight, no faculty? Dora he know 
the cup out of which he feeds! Can he from the age of 
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six months, understand for what uSe the hat he wears'!* 
brought forward, or why his maid ties on her own ? and 
yet at twelve,fifteen or eighteen months, with his powers 
of mind unfolded and expanded, is it possible he should 
not know whether he did, or did not a deed, of which he 
is questioned almost in the very act f Those may declare 
it who choose, hat who will credit the assertion ? 

The mother on the contrary, who wishes well to her 
child, but has nevertheless suffered him to take bad im¬ 
pressions during his year of silence,-(and how few do not!) 
on listening to the falsehood spoken by her stammering 
infant, looks upon him with unaffected surprise and con¬ 
cern. With a grave tenderness of manner she lift^ up 
his hands in her own, and drawing him near her, says, 
“my dearest child how-can yqu say that pussy broke 
the plate ? you know it was the&e little hands which let it 
drop on the floor, and it then broke into pieces. You 
must always sjieak what is true, what you have done your¬ 
self you must always tell, and flaver say another did.’* 
The child thus spoken to, receives his ftrsfaiesson in truth. 
Little thinks the wondering mother that she herself has 
given him a thousand instructions in every species of de¬ 
ception, prevarication, and falsehood. The child iu the 
mean time, looks up to his parent with astonishment in 
his turn. Conviction follows her words; he feels she.iv 
right and that truth'is goodness. This conviction pro¬ 
duces qpnfusion, which produces shame f the shame 
which follows evil. What afrnass of contradictory* recol¬ 
lection, rises up auddisturbB his senses ! He remembers 
.the time when the doll was put in the corner for his own 
crying, and when t^e eat was driven from the room as a 
punishment for breaking a cup t^at she never’touched. 
Why should a thing be permitted, nay, encouraged one 
time, which is forbidden at another? Still the child feels 
that truth is right: but his ideas have taken a crooked 
direction, he camlot straighten them of himself; the eflprt 
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to alter habit ia too painfuj. Principle strengthens; he per- 
•hits iq telling untruths, but when be know* they are 
wrong, the doing so is attended with gteater pain and 
confusion.. .In his agitation the blood rushes to his cheek, 
he hesitates, stammers, and pauses, says and unsays, and 
contradicts himself whilst his frame trembles and his voice 
almost inarticulate, declares the agony‘of nature at the 
deed she-ahhors. Should punishment and improper mea¬ 
sures be adopted with infants,they strain every nerve to 
smother the feelings whichhetrsy their gqilt; in time they 
succeed, and thus the accomplished liar is formed. Bnt 
if the most unremitting care and vigilance he exercised 
to restore theanind to its perfection of uprightness and 
integrity,the deformity may, after some time be remedied. 
But to hope for this success the labour is so hard, the 
risk so great, .the watebfulflesscand attention required so 
Unremitting, the fatigue and exertion so extreme, there 
xnedy stsdelicate, and the distress to both parties so ac¬ 
ute, that it would be ten thousand tunes more irksome 
than the constant and unceasing charge of half a dozen 
infants in an honest manner during their first year of ex¬ 
istence : Honesty, here, we may truly say is indeed the 
beBt policy; for the trouble attendant upon the undoing 
in after years what has been done in the former, is great 
beyond every attempt at description. 

As surely then, as falsehood, accompanies deceit and 
artifice, so cwtaiuly will ingenuousness sit upon thelipof 
integrity. An ingenuous chdd may be vexed that he is 
obliged to acknowledge to a careless, or an idle act: but 
he nevertheless, will acknowledge it. It is Unman nature 
not to covet blame, or to be displeased with praise ; but 
it is the province of truth to run the risk of the drat when 
merited, and to reject the latter when undeserved. 

■ Truth thus secured in thought and word, will make, as 
it were, the heart open, sad the communication between 
the^miqd, the Up, and that scat of life will bn direct. 
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free, unreserved, and instantaneous. Feeling 1 will rise 
to thought, and thought rush into speech. Herein we 
shall percet^fk other dependants on truth. Sinaerity, 
when mind, word, and feeling are in perfect unison. 
Frankness, which gives utterance to the compact; and 
open -h eprted n essto feed the wish for such a triple har¬ 
mony. To these attributes of truth may be added can¬ 
dour, which resembles frankness; but which seems a com* 
mixture also of grace, eleganfee, and sweetness, tempering 
the austerity of the plainer virtue. This last is foreign 
to the simplicity of childhood, end indeed is the effect 
and result of generous habits*, an uncorrupt heart, guile¬ 
less lips, and a fine education. ’ • • 

Having considered the progress of truth through idea 
and Bpeech, there remains but.to carry this bright virtue 
into action: and truth in* acts is styled honesty. 

Honesty is a branch of virtue very wpll understood 
in its general Ben#e ; particularly as it regards'the leav¬ 
ing untouched that which we havgno right or pretensions 
to. But this is a very wide-point, ou tfhich to place so 
delicate a virtue. We must bring our infant nearer to it, 
or he will be a stranger to its excellence ? No, the trouble 
is unnecessary. If truth in thought and word are fixed 
into habit she will follow into action in natural and beauti¬ 
ful order, and honeBty will be known and viewed in all 
itB minutest bearing's. < 

The ehild then possessed of honesty will not move from 
his seat whilst his attfendanl or parent steps into* an ad¬ 
joining room, and creep back to his post on tiptoe as he 
hears her returning; if, he has promised, he will not 
Btir. Or, if in the giddy volatility of his period of life he 
should perchance transgress, he: will declare it at once. 
“Mama, or nurse, I forgot. I'jumped up once, but I sat 
down a£ain.” He will not, when his mother asks him 
for something which she has slid he must not have,’an¬ 
swer, as he hides the article under the table, or in the 
» 9 
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folds of his frbck, “ I don’t know where it is; it is lost, 
mama,” and then as he tinds he is discovered, drop it 
artfully on the floor, and Bay, “oh thereat iB; it fell 
down, mama, I did not touch it.” He will never hold up 
the toys, or objects he has himkelf broken,'and charge the 
damage to his sisters or'any person, or animal., If two 
apples, cakes, or trinkets of nearly equal 1 size are given 
to him and his brother, he will not slyly take an opportu¬ 
nity to compare both, and glide off with the best. He 
will not, when he is eating his breakfast or supper with 
his mother or the maid,iwatch for a moment when she 
turns her head to snatch a lump of sugar from the bason 
and put it gently and silently into his own mug of milk ; 
neither will he ever think of making a false pretence for 
gaining whathe desires, or for avoiding what he dislikes. 
The child may'be troublesome/ daring, noisy, greedy, 
fretful, perverse, but what mother can help doting on his 
ingenuouk lip, his upright thought, bfk open heart, and 
his little honest ways I * Alj, all his faults vanish to no¬ 
thing comparitftely, if he possess truth. Time which 
shall ripen his love for that virtue, will do much towards 
conqueriug what there is amiss in him. With truth we 
may hope for every thing in infancy, in childhood, in ado¬ 
lescence. Without it, infancy withers to the sight as a 
blighted ear of corn; childhood chills every heart as the 
caterpillar’s tooth in the bud ; aed yohth gives a pang in 
the sense of its promise betrayed, like that of the sapling 
which is" stifled by the base ivy that clings on its vitals 
and destroys. 
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“o phepahe mbhcV and thoth which mat pntksjzrvb him!" 


The second superior virtue which we give to infancy, is 
mercy.- 

The dependants on this virtue, or its attributes, are as 
numerous as those of truth. They rise by as fine gbadh- 
tions, are connected as closely to each other, and form 
nearly as beautiful a whole wlfeu united in one body, as 
the first. 

Mercy tocj, in all its beamings must begin through the 
example of others striking the jnin<|> forcing the gernt 
of idea in the right direction? winch idea will break out 
into words, which words will be embodied into acts, 
with the developement of the natural powers. In short, 
mercy lik^ truth must spring up out of principle, which 
principle is forming from almost the birth and grows 
along with the mind and frame till it can no longer l^e 
contained, and held passive; but appears outwardly and 
takes the form of an acf and deed. m 

MerBy, then, in its first gependancy is tender-hearted¬ 
ness or the preservation of the heart in that state in which 
thenatural affections maybe maintained warm and lively. 

.As no two objects of the same Bpecies in the creation 
are perfectly, completely, and entirely alike in every se¬ 
parate part, shade, size and bearing, so neither can there 
be found two full grown human creatures offering au 
exact resemblance to each other in form, stature, faculty, 
bodily powers, taste, inclinations and affections. 
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Infants vary as much as men; for from the Experience 
of attention, care and tenderness from those about them* 
do some begin much earlier than others tp receive the 
impression, and, consequently to discover that they 
are sensible to kindness shewn One infant at the age 
of two months will smile in joy wheli the person who 
has most caressed and fed it, advances‘to take it from 
the hands of a stranger, while another child of twice that 
age will seem scarcely to notice whom he is particularly 
with, so that his wants are speedily supplied. 

And as the feeliugs discover themselves with uncer¬ 
tainty, so are they also unequal in their degree and in¬ 
tensity. This rule will however, hold good under every 
diversity : keep the heart tender in infancy. If it be too 
soft in childhood, a remedy may be applied with ease and 
safety. If feeling be condensed, and every entrance to it 
blockaded; if apathy, obduracy, and selfishness be al¬ 
lowed to creep‘in and hedge round a- heart, no human 
force, no example, no .precept, no after attempts can 
ever avail in restoring the spring of the milk of human 
kindness, it iB iced and encrusted, or dried up and lost 
for ever. 

Man is a social creature. He is formed to live in com¬ 
munities, to attach himself to many; to love a few; and 
todbe well disposed to all. We see this disppsition at 
differentperiods of infancy, but s{ill it is universally seen. 
The kind, soothing, tender voice of the being wlp> nou¬ 
rishes the babe; her caresses, smiles, exertions and 
watchfulness, all affect the infant breast in the shape of 
comfort, enjoyment, delight, and habit strengthens these 
feelings into love. At the age of a few months, genet- 
ally, this noble and natural affection 'has begun to take 
root. The father, mother, nurse, sister, brother all are 
dear. The infant heart is large enough to shelter with¬ 
in it an interest in five persons, and even in double that 
number, should the family be composed of so many. But 
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of all these, one is supreme; that one whoYn nature has 
appointed to give support to the babe. To be convinced 
of this, let a mother attempt to wean a child, and let those 
who doubt the Sense, acuteness, intelligence,-powers of 
memory, observation, and’natural affections of infants*’ 
narrowly, watch and attentively consider the movements 
of the little sufferer; its anxiety in surveying every coun¬ 
tenance in the hope of discovering the dearest and best 
of all; its eagerness in listening to every voice, and the 
burst of impatience on distinguishing atnong many, 

that one most welcome to which 1 it has been accustomed 
* • 

during its little life. And Vhen the dear lost friend is 
recovered, let the same person condescend fo notice how 
firmly the miniature hands grasp the folds of her robe, or 
cling to her bosom, in the consciousness of what has been 
done, and in the fear of what may again Be attempted.— 
And may not all these, and a ljundred other proofs of the 
intelligence of infancy be brought forward in children of 
six, seven, eight and nine mantlfb ofd? Let Us then not 
hesitate to speak of the natural affactionS'of infancy, and 
seriously consider how we may beat act to preserve them 
true and in original purity. 

Love of children to their parents is the first of natural 
affections. This love is cultivated, in general, with 
sufficient anxiety, and it would be superfluous to dwell 
upon its necessity. * Parents, on the other # hand who de¬ 
sire thdlr children to' love them (and what parents do 
not ?) must by their example, conduct, principles and 
precepts deserve their love. Or that which is given by 
the infant will be withdrawn, iu a great measure, by the 
youth. • , 

A good parent who faithfully and conscientiously ful¬ 
fils histrust, deserves to be looked upon, and will be, by 
his children in the noblest light; the most exalted feel¬ 
ings of gratitude which can swell a human breast will be 
awakened fbr him' ;• and aH the purest offerings of nature 

*» -I 
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will be his.- But a parent must labour to deserve so full 
and perfect an affection before he can obtain it, lie must 
also be prepared to wait some years till reason is expand¬ 
ed and assists in confirming' all that nature, and habit* 
and feeling would give. Ibis generally to be'remarked 
that those who make too many pretensions are often 
least entitled to do so, and that the parents who are most 
in the habit of reminding their children how much they 
owe them, and how greatly their conduct falls short of 
duty, are, for the most part, such as by weakness or 
improper behaviour, have least right to expect a steady, 
warm, undeviating, fiiial .affection in return. Indeed, 
$ffeption flies in proportion as it is exacted; and all 
attachment is sweetest when it is not insisted upon 
or demanded; in the same degree, as a confidence which 
is extorted, is never sincere, t and attentions- which are 
insisted on, are always irksome. Thus we may argue 
well of a. mother who never feels herself obliged to re¬ 
mind her daughter thrift she is wanting in respect and 
and duty to‘ir*>r ; as we may justly conclude, that that 
rather has acted a good part, who says, “ I have no 
need to remind a child of mine of the confidence and 
love, which, as his parent are my right; all his affection 
is spontaneous, and all his unboasted actions without a 
hint from me, are directed at once to my comfort, plea¬ 
sure, and gratification, and spring from a glowing heart, 
and a regulated mind. ” 

Bufalthough this is the‘case with regard to adoles¬ 
cence we should, in childhoud teach a little being what, 
duty does consist in. This I apprehend is better done 
by inference, than by direct means. There is something 
awkward in even a mother’s assertion,, that she is to he 
esteemed more highly than all the world besides, that all 
trust, all hope, all the highest gratitude and loVe are to 
be-centred in her and the other parent. We know it 
ought to be so, until maturity shall lead to the forming 
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other ties ; but how is to be said?* Fortunately 
there are innumerable ways of conveying this lesson into 
tender minds without a mother having any necessity to 
ask for her child's affection. All nature teems with ex¬ 
amples, and the press abounds with pleasing images of 
parental solicitude, and filial duty. And an image of 
nature or examples from a book, are worth more, make a 
more profound impression, than all the verbal precepts of 
“ I do ail this for you, and you should do ail that for 
we,” in the world. 

In the poultry-yard a mother nray point out, and make 
the reflexions as she pleases'upon the parent hen, and 
desire her children to observe its anxiety, its'solicitude, 
its care, its risk of all to save and protect ks young. 
Tlie ewe, the cow, with all the kibes of small-birds ; the 
bee, and many others; she may point odt and remark 
the attention,.and filial return .of the yotpig. And in 
books, if tfi^re were no other sources than Mr^, Trim¬ 
mer’s beautiful fabulous liistosy, fche would have abun¬ 
dant materials fur description* and narrative to repeat in 
an easier language than this excellent woman has used, 
since her’s, is e. book calculated for the age of eight or 
nine years, and would not suit a very little child. All these 
with the habit of living with, aud receiving a.thousand 
tender, unextolled, attentions from two beings, will 
he sufficient to effect dll that the tenderest parents 
eould wfsh. They w’ill be^ fervently, and truly loved, 
and revered ; not because they are his parents, £ut be¬ 
cause habit, wisdom, reason, and affection all agree in 
stamping them on memory as the best, the wisest, the 
dearest of friends, betthena parent fulfil his obligations 
to the child, und’filial affection and obedienefi must flow 

back in return. 

■ 

After the parents, the natural affections rest upon the 
ether offspring 1 of those parents'; the brothers aud sisters. 

* Those who talk most ot*^heir affection have perhaps least. Let niutfiers 
prefer actions to professions, rest Kinjt Lear's error aud punishment b* theirs. 
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Here we tome to equality. A few years more or less,, 
make but little difference iu the estimation of a young 1 
mind, It has no respect for a being descended from the 
same stock, and sharing in the same enjoyments, liber¬ 
ties, advantages, and restrictions with .itself. But what 
is wanting in respect, is made up in strong affection. We 
naturally have a tender, familiar, confidential, feeling to¬ 
wards those who share our fate, our hopes, our fears, our 
lot, our joys, our griefs, and this is the case with chil¬ 
dren of the same parent. They grow up together, and 
fare alike; dispute, rejoice, and mourn; if one weeps, fears 
spring from the other’s eye, and if another laughs, the 
first, cannot forbear to smile. And thus it is that habit 
>Bud peculiar circumstance so form them, that fraternal 
loye may in its purity, zeal, habit, association and inte¬ 
rest form into'the noblest friendship in the world. 

And hare .again the social inclinations of human nature 
do-mucH towards producing that which it is so desirable 
to secure, fraternal add sisterly affection. It is neces¬ 
sary, howeve?J with this ds with most other important 
concerns, to begin well that we may have a well founded 
hope of good progress and end. An infant is very often 
allowed to teaze and scratch, and pull the hair of his lit¬ 
tle sister or brother, who endures the pain of the little 
tormentor until the drops spring np into his eyes, and he 
is forced to retreat tosome distance. The infant cries out 
for his victim and the person^ who holds him, to'stop the 
noise carries him to the elder child, with a “ don’t beat 
brother, or sister,” which the infant neither understanding 
nbr«heeding,catches at the hair of his little relative wbich 
;fie sturdily pulls; pinches the arms*or neck, scratches 
the face, and very often puts down' his mouth and 
fastens the teeth which are just peeping through the 
gums into any tender part of the frame. The patience 
of a good-natured child is quite exhausted when thus 
.fried; he perhaps bursts into a crying fit, which frightens 
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the infant who begins to scream; the nurtfe, or mother, 
begins to scold, right or wrong;'the babe is jerked up 
foru punishment; the brother or sister is reproved; both 
are immediately after coaxed and caressed, and thus 
euds the matter for that time. The infant commences his 
tormenting for tfie sake of amusement, (and perhaps it 
is agreeable to* exercise power and to have a will at that 
age, in proportion as it is in after times) the very first' 
opportunity thathe can find no better entertainment, and 
the same scene occurs, unless indeed it varies a little, by 
a slap in return fiom the elder child, when the confusion 
is greater, and the punishment of thereally unoffending 
one more serious than in the other case* * 

Now Why is all this ever allowed ? If it be wrong in 
a child of two or three years of age to bite, scratch,pinch, 
and teaze a brother or sister, so wrong hs to require re¬ 
proof and punishment, I wpuld ask, why was it right 
at six, se\en, or "eight months ? And if not fight, why 
permitted? The answer isplafn; becausg thoughtless, 
idle persons considering ihfants*as mere machinery, or 
rather considering not at all upon the matter, suffer, 
permit, encourage, promote any thing and every thing 
right or wrong, good or bad, silly or wise, so that present 
ease may be obtained; temporary quiet secured, and 
peace and idleness bought upon any terms whatever. 
They seem to say, “My dear child be satisfied; do not 
troubfe me; eat and drink and thrive, and give me as 
much ease as possible, and I will allow you to grow up 
with any vices you like, and be just what character you 
please.” What character can grow out of such an infancy, 
but one addicted to strife, envy, bickerings, unchari¬ 
tableness, malibe, and ill-naturfe ? The evils are endless 
we tqrn from the contemplation of them in disgust, to 
the considerationjof the requisite means to produce a con¬ 
trary effect in the tender heart. 
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CHAPTER, XII. 

MERCY. 

"MAKE WAT FOB EVENT WOK* OF MERCY.” 11 WHATSU EV EB TH DO TA K E«T 
IN HAND, KEHEMBEB THE END, AND -THOD SHALT NEVER DO AMIH.” 


It is not bard to imagine that one child may stand 
higher in a parent’s love and regard than another, for 
we are creatures so much disposed to be influenced by 
adventitious circumstances, that a reason cannot always 
be assigned, nor,will any apparent cause inform us, 
why two beings which have a near resemblance to each 
other, in person , 1 manners, bnd disposition, nevertheless 
affect us in different wayg- the one gaining over our will 
and affectiou ih^proportion as the other is incapable of 
exciting any emotibn whatever. How many thousand 
delightful associations may be wrapped round one child's 
image whilst with that of another may be fentnined as 
many of a painful, or distressing or irritating nature? 
Thsse are weaknesses which every mother should strive 
to conquer, but that such weaknesses there are, cannot 
be disputed. Whatever then may be/elt she should dis¬ 
cover only the strictest impartiality. Her's is a nice and 
delicate part to act, especially so with a second child. The 
first-born is accustomed to exclusive love, tenderness and 
attention until the appearance of a brother or sister, wheir 
the attention of a mother is wholly interrupted for a time, 
and then is but divided. The very extraordinary care 
which a little infant requires, engages much of a mother’s 
time, and the first-born who was all is now only a part. 
This truth is not so harsh to him at first, because there 
U surprise, and pleasure in th» contemplation of a 
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baby’B features, and an observance of its.helpless ways. 
But an eldest is at length tired of observing always aud 
deriving but little amusement; of hearing the plaints, and 
above all, of the change which the stranger has evidently 
wrought in his own situation. This is the moment in 
which a mother Should govern, with a cautious, skilful, 
and prudent hand. I am convinced that many of the quar¬ 
rels, enmity and strife of grown brothers and sisters might 
be traced through adolescence aud childhood; to misma¬ 
nagement in this stage of infancy when a difference of 
treatment is noticed, and a comparison between present 
and past made; when disgust arises, andenvy and jealousy 
follow. And when the infant is aide to* sit up apd .eat, 
trifling observations are made to its disadvantage; when 
it can talk and walk, little tales are told, to its prejudice; 
and at all times, there appears an iritabiiity which bodes 
no future good. Is this false? then why are visitors in¬ 
terrupted Ify, “mama, the bdby has taken this, or that;” 
“mama, make him give it me‘back again.” and ifit be 
not attended to, by the burst of Jfuriois^^assion which 
follows, with the words “tiresome, naughty baby, I 
wish it had never come.” No, there is not one, who 
has not at sometime of his life heard such an exclama¬ 
tion. What can we expect as the consequences, but 
quarrelling, teazing, envy, and malice, and when otice 
these are allowed "to stand forth amung first and second 
children they will flourish among all th.^following ones 
to the very brink of'the grave. * 

An eldest ehild, then, which has been, as is natural, 
much caressed, should be eveu more tenderly treated 
than formerly, as soon as a mother can bear his company 
after having p^sen-ted him witjj a little creature for a fu¬ 
ture companion,comforter, and friend. An infant requires 
much ■attendance, but the eldest should evidently see 
that he is dear as ever to his parents. He showld be 
amused and instructed ; and made to feel as happy as 
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possible. At the very first, it might be prudent in the pa¬ 
rents to abstain from extravagantly praising, or caressing 
the youngest. No such speeoh as, “Ah, you have a sis¬ 
ter now, or brother, what will you do ? Mamma must 
love little sister,’’ should never be made use of by a pa¬ 
rent, nor heard by one in the nursery, without a severe 
reprimand. The child will thus not be irritated by a great 
change from tender treatment, to neglect; nor will he feel 
an uneasy sensation rise as he perceives a strange being 
engross many of those attentions which were exclusively 
his. By degrees, affection will grow, and habit will 
strengthen it, and the first-born will be accustomed to 
thipk that the stranger has a right to half of whatever he 
has. This must also have been taught by words and ac¬ 
tion. When the second child is old enough, be should 
have his trifles and his shares, and to make this well un¬ 
derstood, nothipg should be given to the elder, without 
a remark being made that the little one i% equally entitled 
with him, to that which its age prevents it from enjoying. 

Personal aJffi'iration,is another source of mischief a- 
mnng children of a family. One child must be prettier, 
or brighter in intellect, or better shaped than another. 
^Fhe superiority is injudiciously noticed, and jealousy 
immediately springs up in the bosoms of the others. 

Simulation is good in a public establishment, but with 
a family of sisters and brothers it'maybe very dangerous 
toexciteit too violently. We must dtop competition if we 
wish to preserve harmony, and* it is in no trifling degree 
better, we presume, to ensure affection and moral quali¬ 
ties than to purchase excellence in any art or science at 
the expence of both. 

These hints however, are given in the supposition that - 
the children are permitted to live together during their 
infancy and childhood, and indeed unless this be the case, 
we oka reckon upon no strong affection. Eight, ten, or 
twelve years iff pleasant, joyful, affectionate intercourse 

it 
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Are necessary, and this too, in the gayest, -most undis¬ 
turbed, careless, delightful period of existence, when all 
is life and unclouded hope, to make a profound impres¬ 
sion that shall stand every casuality of time, and defy 
every vicissitude of eveut.’ But children who are sepa¬ 
rated in ipfancy form other ties, and twine other recol¬ 
lections with raefnory, than those connected with a bro¬ 
ther or sister. They are on growing up, reminded of 
duty and affection and tenderness when they coldly meet, 
but alas! in matters of affection, the reason is in vain 
addressed if the heart make uo nespunse. Ihity is here 
a cold, heavy obligation, if inclidation go not along with 
it, and so oppressive, that human nature constantly, de¬ 
sires to rebel and throw it afar off. Ah! for one little 
precept, one small secret to te^qh man’s stubborn, rest¬ 
less and rebellious nature hoW in all matters, to unite, 
his inclination with Ms duty, to instruct him from his in¬ 
fancy how h’e shall run down the stream of existence, 
loving, where affection is due j respecting, where respect 
is meet; esteeming all in their jusij propo.-tiJm, and set- 
ing. no further value on himself than as a weak being sent 
on earth to act, but only according to fixed principle, 
and to stand accountable for eyery deed. But man’s 
nature is prone fo evil and duty too often, runs counter 
to his will. A few remarks must now be made on the 
correction and othgt points regarding children of one 
family.* • * 

We are not born alike in‘disposition any more than we 
reseqable each other in every feature ! There is often as 
much variety in the children of the same family as in the 
same number of strangers. Yet so powerful are the 
effects of habit.and education,, that many of distin¬ 
guishing characteristics shall be filed down, and in place 
of a yofliig evil propensity which was smothered in the 
birth, shall be planted an excellence which may flourish 
daring life. Notwithstanding iwhich, a bias or propen- 
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sity mast be observed this or that way; and it often hap¬ 
pens that during several years of infancy every effort is 
required to bear down with a'tt the preponderance of a 
mother gifted with supreme authority over her child, the 
turbulent evil, which like compressed air seeks to escape 
at any fissure, and with every opportunity. But as it 
may shew itself at one fissure let us close that for ever, 
and in time, such struggles will be powerless and vain. 
Such repellant exertion on the mother’s part is arduous 
and difficult, yet never hopeless whilst habit fluctuates; 
whenthis is fixed, amendment and alteration maybe ex¬ 
pected, but are rarely found. Thus does the appearance 
fault lead "to’detection, the detection to remonstrance 
and the remonstrance disregarded, to the correction of 
children. 

One little girl then, has a propensity which her sister 
hasnot; the first is corrected, whilst fhe second who has 
no sucflf fault, is blameless and unreproved. If the 
strongest affection haS baen cultivated, and exists be¬ 
tween these sisters, t^tie second will burst into tears, on 
witnessing the disgrace of her beloved companion and 
friend; and will feel in the highest degree wretched, 
until the other is pardoned. This is the test of sisterly 
love. Let us carefully guard so precious a tenderness. 

D In order to do so, a mother should beginby separating 
the two little girls, that whatever„phe may say totheone, 
of reproof or accusation, may not'prejudice the' other’s 
mind: besides which, a culprit is humiliated in the high¬ 
est degree by the presence of those who listen to his ac¬ 
cusation, andthis feeling of shame however advantageous 
in a general way, is not a proper one to excite between 
sisters or brothers. The severest punishment of a child 
should be, a banishment of an hour from the society of these 
dear little relatives. Not a word of blame ou the correc¬ 
ted “child should pass the Another’s lips in presence of the 
better children, and even when the offender has pleaded 
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furgivepess and is pardoned, the mother miy, restore her 
to her place but without comment The child will doubt¬ 
less be questioned when the parent does not listen, and 
she may tell her o.wu story. The self-accusations of a 
being we love, go a very litfje way; but the grave charges 
against him by another and respected person, sink very 
deep. 

In the second place, and by way of still more preserv¬ 
ing the equality between sisters and brothers, a mother 
should dress her children exactly alike; the boys in 
the same colours and habit, the ^irls exactly in the mus¬ 
lins and fashions which the others wear. One child is 
probably, prettier than another; I would neither remark 
nor deny this, but if other officious persons made the ob¬ 
servation, should give them no encouragement, but take 
the first opportunity for alluding to some object in na¬ 
ture, which may be most remarkable for plain appearance 
but which is most valuable iu intrinsic worth; well as 
to another dbject of pretty or gaudy shape or hue, and of 
no value. When beauty Eyul excellenc / ?*sfl'e however 
united, we should observe, that they are very admirable, 
but when we cannot have both, how much excellence is 
preferable <o mere outward show. 

The power of beauty over the human soul is universal 
and supreme; but as beauty varies according to pre¬ 
possession and taste, aiql that taste Has no fixed law, we 
cannot Jjut observe that the graces which*enchant one 
person, excite in another no extraordinary emotion; and 
that the objects and beings which persons of one country 
or quarter of the globe, are, in general, inclined to dispa¬ 
rage, are almost worshipped as perfection, elsewhere.* 

* For instance. Thtf little deformed fret ofdlie Chinese ladift whose toes are 
hound inwards so as entirely to disable them frum walking, are esteemed a 
perfection in Chinn; in England the same would be a monstrous deformity The 
Japanese fedies dye their teeth coal black to heighten their charms ; in Europe 
the teeth cannot be too white for beauty. Tile Egyptian ladies dye their nails 
yellow and feed their persons till they become unwieldy from fat to excite ad- 
miration. A slender shape la In England, considered most elegant. 
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This, too, we should teach children betimes ; that much 
of the flattery artd dangerous praises Which visitors are 
inclined to offer, ma) be disarmed of their injurious effect. 
We should, by early precept and instruction, fence the 
young mind, as With a coat of mail, that all attacks may 
be repelled. 

In speaking thus, it is not intended to harden a young 
breast to insensiblity and cold indifference Tot honest praise 
or the commendation Which is bestowed on her talents, 
or her charms ; but to teach her caution in judging, first, 
yrhat right she has to the admiration given her so freely: 
secondly, what are the taste and judgment of the person 
vyho L bestows it: thirdly, what may be his possible mo- 
five, whether to amuse himself, to fill up a void iD con¬ 
versation, or to please the parent. If I saw a pretty 
Bister improperly affected by praise, I should calmly talk 
fhus to her, but not till after a little time hod elapsed 
between 1 the commendation and the comment:— 

“People have a way of ..praising little children on two 
accounts : IoT their ppetty features or for tlleir goodness. 
Now a pretty face, as well as a pretty flower, pr a pretty 
pebble is only good to look at. All are majie by God and 
all his .works are wonderful and often pleasing. But 
why do we praise them for themselves ? Did the flower 
6r the pebble, or the face make itself?- No; the child who 
has a pretty face should no more be conceited of it, than 
is the flower*"; but goodness is quite another thing. For 
children are born inclined to be naughty, yet by attention 
and great pains they grow good ; goodness then is better 
worth being praised for, than beauty. ” “But people 
sometimes praise children for being good when they are 
not good. Conscience will whisper the word mistake.” 

Thus should every mother strive to balance all ac¬ 
counts between her children, and to correct all the 
baneful influence of the' world’s first breath: thereby 
shewing as well as she can, that providence in its wisdom 
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has kindly dealt out a portion to all. No creature exists 
however disagreeable, but lias one fair or good quality; 
there is no child but that can shew to her fairer sister, 
some excellence which she does not possess. So have we 
all more than our deserts, and wisdom is indeed justified 
in her children. 


CHAPTER . XIII. 

MERCY. 


BK KINDLY A JpHCTI IVNED“AS IS THE MOTHER SO IS HE A DAUGHTER. 
THOU ART THli MDTHEH's DAUUHTKB, TH^T LOATHETH HEH HUSBAND AND 
HER CHILDREN; AND THOU AHT TH| BlfTER OF THY SISTERS; WHICH 
LOATHED THEIR HUSBANDS AND THEIR CHILDREN.’' 

« 

It is the peculiar excellence of affection, that it inclines 
the heart to the hardest lesson of humanity, to bear and 
forbear. All who have been brought to really love, have 
learned this precept, and found tlie necessity far putting 
its spirit to the proof; for as no two dispositions complete¬ 
ly assimilate, there mus£be on some one pqint, a smaller 
or greater shock when they, come in contact. Tlje fami¬ 
liarity and intimacy of two near relatives offer no motive 
of respect, no veil of pretence for the not understanding 
an. opinion in which we cannot, nor will not coincide, or 
a remark in which we do not and cannot agreef Relatives 
Speak out and will be answered f they act, and will as 
they saj, be approved or condemned by the jndgmetit 
of relatives. Thus the opinions have a severity as the 
quarrels of relations assume a deep cast; they ha^e a 
poignancy and bittfyness which are seldom known to be- 
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longto those of merefriends, acquaintances, or strangers. 
A family feud is generally dreadful. The oneside will not 
sparein any way the other; the taunts, the jeers, contempt, 
defiance are reciprocally thrown out without any com¬ 
punction or hesitation. But surely that great law of lore 
to bear and forbear could never have been taught? For 
if taught could love have been a plant in their heart, 
strong enough to engraft the maxim upon? Even this 
might be. For as the brightest flames may be put out, 
and the clearest lamp be extinguished, so every virtue 
may, by the action of rapcourous pride, envy, or other 
moral evil be consumed in the cold destroying embrace. 
Of what importance then, is it, to guard against the ap¬ 
proach of vices which will destroy root and foundation 
with more certainty than a^swarmof locusts would blight 
the husbandman's fairestcrop ? But, forbearance is a 
virtue of too great importance and magnitude to be pas¬ 
sed over, t It shall therefore be considered separately 
hereafter. For the presfent we will dismiss the enquiry 
into the nattiriTof its propertiesand advantages, and re¬ 
turn to the particular subject. 

To preserve tenderness of heart, the infant should 
never be permitted, as has been remarked, to Witness the 
correction of a sister or brother, or of any domestic brute; 
neither should it hear the servants, or others in the house 
reproved. On the other hand, whenever we have to praise 
or caress, an^ipportunity for doing so should be ,seized, 
when tlfe little one is present, upon whom (think as we 
in our wisdom may choose to do) nothing of act and deed 
is eventually lost or thrown away. The infant thus ac¬ 
customed to an expression of good will, and general kind¬ 
ness on the eonutenancqp aronnd it, not merely when they 
are bent upon itself, but as seen extending to all, 
will imbibe a feeling of content and satisfaction first, 
and*tben actually participate in the general disposition, 
frodi principle afterwards The ten^erest heart is ren- 
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dered unrelenting and hard by being made from infancy 
upward, not, perhaps, an actual sufferer from, but an 
eaT and eye witness of scoldings, bickerings, crosslooks, 
blows, violent words, which words though not well un¬ 
derstood are explained by the angry gestures, and loud 
tones in*which they are pronounced. How ean we expect 
any, but a corresponding bad impression to be made up 
on the ductile materials of ^hich infancy is composed? 
It is astonishing that persons of sense, and mothers too 1 , 
who call themselves anxious, affectionate parents, can 
wilfully blind themselves to the consequences. These 
mothers rise from bestowing the softest caresses on their 
babes, with those babes in their arms, to go and pour 
forth the most vehement language, and virulent abuse, 
upon a luckless, and it may ba, worthless maid-servant. 
And the same lady who was just before smiled upon in 
her drawing, room, f°r her tenderness, gfentlepess, and 
softness, ismow, to the infant’s utyer amazement, (he soon 
however, ceases to be amazed at that to whifch he is ha¬ 
bituated) is now changed into a deformed, irritable, and 
for whart reason he cannot divine, angry woman. The 
infant willsuppose either the mother or the maid to be in 
the wrong, and he will be inclined to espouse the cause 
of one. This is indeed a truly natural feeling, as may be 
seen when Very little chijdren lift up a hand to strike the 
person who beats a bfother or sister, or burst into tears 
When one is angrily ^pokea to. The child in this case 
will be disposed to think his mother right, because he 
loves her best, and directly will copy her manner, pretends 
to scold like her, and on being removed into the arms of 
the same maid, will struggle, kick, beat with* his little 
hand and shew by all his ways, since words are denied 
him, ttyxt he will be able to play the tyrant, and imperi¬ 
ous master fully as well as those who have just instruct¬ 
ed him by example. The irritated servant in return, tUea 
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not spare bet scolding and thus begin hatred, wrath* 
and insolence* 

How different is the case with thofte infants who are 
carefully and studiously kept from sceneB which may en¬ 
courage the appearance of those propensities to tyrannize 
and domineer which, in so great a degree, are natural 
tp man f If the mistress must reprove the maid, the in¬ 
fant is purposely given to somebody,or a time chosen for 
so doing, when he is asleep. The sisters and brothers 
are held apart on the same occasions, and no brute is 
ever in any way hurt, qi- even scolded before him. The 
proneness of his heart to strife, hatred and cruelty is 
thereby never afforded a single opportunity to take any 
shape, or gain any strength. His heart, if it was created 
with iuclination to unfeeling hardness, is amended and 
softened, and the evil spirit in him subdued ; and if the 
heart was tlie'reverse in the birth, its tenderness which 

• ,D 

by neglect and bad management might haye been de¬ 
stroyed, is now fixed, and'spread into a principle of ae« 
five friendliness. 

In all families which have originally sprung from the 
same stock, we must observe that the progress of time, 
the march of event, the press of disaster, or the precipi¬ 
tance of over ruling passions, has hurried one or other 
of the branches out of its course. Members of a family 
bearing thesame name, shewing the same heraldic distin¬ 
ctions* discovering the same, peculiar cast of fekture, or 
borrowing similar turns of language with the other mem¬ 
bers, are nevertheless governed by different circumstan¬ 
ces, worked upon by different interests, do pursue different ■ 
objects, and estimate in a very manner to others of the 
family, the world and the benefits it has to besfow. One 
brother has beep driven on through life by a gale of pro¬ 
sperity, which has given, him possession of pwe than his 
psimdest ambition dared reckon on: another brother has 
toiled and striven with a profession "which keeps him in 
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dependence, and holds him in a. chain from which he 
dares never hope to escape : this one frets in despon¬ 
dency, whilst the first revels in the establishment of a 
prince. Woman’s fortune is Still more uncertain. She 
is dependant upon another, and by herself is nothing; 
her earthly fate is hound up in that of man, and to know 
what is her lot, "she must ask herself what is that of her 
father, her guardian, or her husband. The youngest fe¬ 
male of a home circle will marry, a man of wealth, and 
live in more than eastern splendoar, whilst her sister will 
engage the affection of a worthy though poor divine; or 
of a respectable merchant,, who by unavoidable losses 
will be reduced to a state of mediocrity, in-which every 
small expence must be calculated before it is incurred. 
Children are the fruit of alltljese marriages, Cousins, 
nephews, nieces, spring up ;'claim, each, their ties of 
consanguinity, meet, and embrace as relatives. But un¬ 
der what different’appearances ! The child of a wealthy 
sister rolls In a splendid equipage ; the sleek horses that 
draw her, neigh and prance-in high mettle, "and delight 
at being allowed to snuff the air, after an idleness of 
several days; one or two footmen spring from the stand 
and knock’ in a furious way for admittance, and one 
obsequiously presents his arm that it may be ready to 
assist in case his lady should not step securely. The 
carriage either watts her orders, or is ready at the ap¬ 
pointedtime. The chHd, on the contrary, cd*the indigent 
-sister accompanies her riiuther on foot, or htflds tile 
moid-servant’s hand, and drawing forward her large bon¬ 
net to shade the sun’s intense rays proceeds heated and 
tired through the dusty streets or road to her cousiu’s 
ho\ISe. It rains.perhaps, and thq affectionate mother has 
desired the maid to take a precaution that the child may 
not be ft sufferer ; they accordingly beckon to a.hackney 
coachman, who looking the other Way does not perceive 
them. Ha is male however' to understand that inf ie 

.L . / 
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wanted, turofl heavily round, and drives up to the curb¬ 
stone ; in the awkward manoeuvring of the poor tired 
horses the mud of a Mack kennel is thrown upon the little 
girl’s new pelisse or white frock. At length both child 
and conductress are seated in, the vehicle, the wind beats 
in the rain on one side; they pull up a r long strap but find 
perhaps only a frame of .wood without a glass ;‘this evil 
is not to be remedied, and the whip being well applied 
over the horses’ batiks they, move on, and in time arrive 
at the great house. Here the man climbs down from hi? 
ragged seat, and eye,iug his employers, asks if he is to 
knock or only ring. 

Not more,dissimilar are the manners and habits of the 
cousins, than istheir style of equipage. With whatever 
kind treatment, the poorer relatives must feel the differ¬ 
ence. The married sister^ tov.eeach other, and the cousins 
are pleased to be together; but as wehave all some grand 
acquaintance, kome higher one to lookup t ft, so has also 
the rich relation, and slje can scarcely conceal a blush at 
introducing^ branch of poverty to notice; for it is as if 
she said, “All my family are not you see as 1 am.” The 
iudigent relation is invited perhaps often, but refuses, and 
does so from many motives. A little feeling of humilia¬ 
tion; a conviction of the impossibility to appear as fashion 
pseseribes; the dread of incurring expenses, or of form¬ 
ing expensive acquaintances; th^fearof giving her child¬ 
ren a taste for pleasures and entertainments, v^hieh at 
home, they cannot have; an inclination, which grows pn 
those who have experienced reverses, of remaining se¬ 
cluded and unobserved in their retirements. From 
which ever of these motives the refusal arises, its effect is 
the same, lu damp an eagerness to meet; and ip make a 
repetition of visits less frequent. Intimate intercourse 
between kindred of different pursuits and circumstances, 
thus droops and pines, till, at length, it is only an affec¬ 
tionate remeipbrance just kept alive by a casual meeting 
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fwo or three times in a year. In the mean while, the 
children of the families grow up to maturity, and are 
nearly estranged from each other. The rich forget the 
poor, and the poor Only remember the rich in a moment 
of proud allusioq, or whe!n the honour and grandeur of 
the family stock are in question. 

Such is the fact; that in all families there are the 
grand of kin to look up to, and the poor relations to 
shield from too keen observation. It rests with parents 
to consider these remarks, and to apply them as they 
think fit; only recollecting that? the bundle of sticks, the 
strong as well as the weak, which are fast tied together, 
as a bundle, repel all efforts to break; but that each twig 
taken separately may soon be broken; that he who stand- 
eth should take heed lest he fall; that the tree which is 
poor and barren one year, may, the next be strong and 
flourishing;, and finally that # in -a world where all is 
changing, .there is more than one chance against stability 
of the noblest fortune. • * 


CHAPTER XIV. 


■ MERCY. 


"ir HE WILL PERFORM THE PART OF A KrfJiMAW,— WELL [ IF Wo T, I 
WILL DO THE PART OF A HINSMAN TO THE*.” “ DOT THERE la A FRIEND 
Wltb II ONLY A FRIEND IN NAME .’ 1 


The next relation is that of children with friends, as 
they are called and acquaintances. Here one idea presents 
itself. * Every friend must be an acquaintance, bat every 
acquaintance is not, cannot he'a friend. . There are per- 
sons whom the heads of a family must visit, and wlfom 
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(bay could never love* who nevertheless are not destitute 
of some merit; or there are certain ancient tie# which are 
not to he brofcen without setting a whole neighbourhood 
in a ferment, and violating the forms of good breeding. 
It is in vain to say we will associate with none but such 
as we can make real friends. We cannot make friends 
till we kn^w them, and an opportunity far this may 
never perhaps occur- Great events, which oall for 
heroip sacrifices, and ask the display of qualities 
which demand opr love, seldom fall upon members of a 
civilised nation, The little world of one family moves 
quietly in its own sphere, alternately verted and 
pleased by the small occurrences of day and day, and 
gently agitated by the interests which swell its own wish¬ 
es, Provided pur acquaintances be persons of good 
morals, we must be content to let them have their whims 
and caprices, tjreir self-love and them volatility. This 
variety children must see if they enter’a drawing room, 
which, if they never enter in childhood, they will be no 
ornament to, in maturity. But we should be careful to 
preserve them from all the contagion of diversity of opin¬ 
ion and rancour of prejudice; this, if a mother or guar¬ 
dian be anxious on the subject, she may easily do, by en¬ 
couraging her child’s prattle with one person whom she 
v&lues, rather than with another whom she does not: by 
assuming an air of severity or c6ol displeasure that will 
sufficiently cffeck a person who only sports with a child 
from compliment to the parent; or by doing what she has 
it always iD her power ip her own bouse to do; sending 
the child away to his chamber op some little honest pre¬ 
text or other. 

As children grow ohfer, they are very apt, in their 
proneness to judge from.appearancea, to oonoeive strong 
apd hasty preposessiqn for this or that person, whether 
of thyir own age or otherwise. Possibly young people 
thwfottioh themselves four one of these reasons:— 
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'Because their pride may be gratified by Visiting per¬ 
sons of higher birth, or greater fashion and fortune than 
they in a general way do; persons, whom not to know, 
would “argue themselves unknown 

Because they themselves may be of the higher rank, 
and desire the homage of those inferiors, who are ready 
to offer it: 

Because custom and habit, or circumstance, have made 
the intimacy one of necessity : or, because they may have 
pleasure, sympathy, and delight in their society, and 
sought it from no motive of worldly interest. 

From being an acquaintance on any of these terms, the 
person is sought after, invited, familiarized with'ail'd 
detained beyond th6 length of a formal visit. The ac¬ 
quaintanceship then glides gently away, and what is 
termed, friendship, remains in the place. 

Oh how has this sacred title been dishonoured and 

it • 

abused in ite application ! How.many beings call them¬ 
selves friends, and are so named by others, who have not 
one beat of generous feeling in their breasts ! whose mo¬ 
tive is interest, whose ruling passion is gain, whose de¬ 
light is to court the sun of prosperity, and whose care 
is to move away with the approach.of reverses! 

That a child may not betimes learn to degrade tlii§ 
word from its true sense, a mother should teach him 
what a friend is, audhow mighty a discovered is to. find 
one; th&t when once Jie has secured such a treasure, it 
should be held invaluable. Children form friendships 
with children, and youth with youth. In general some 
'equalising sympathy is necessary to really ensure this no¬ 
ble intimacy; whether it be of age, of tastes, of pursuits, 
or of obligations.' It is slow in forming, when it into 
stand, fjr, as the admirable Feltbam observes, that love 
is never lasting which flames before it burnB. A mother 
can scarely be too cautious in directing the friendships ol' 
her child. If hejbe of a warm-hearted, generous, open. 
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confiding nature, he will take up the ideas, as he will 
copy the manners of bis friend. There is a charm in no¬ 
ticing every little peculiarity of the person we love, and 
from noticing, we come at length to imitate, without be¬ 
ing concious of so di'ing. 'fhis sufficiently shew shews 
the danger of young friendship, which has>not good 
principle and habit, on both sides to give it value. 

In a general way young people should be instructed to 
form but few close attachments, away from the mem¬ 
bers of their own family, yet to cultivate the society of an 
acquantaince with attention ; and should be taught to 
bear in mind,_ that the end w of good society is rational 
amusement, and instruction. Our aim should, there¬ 
fore, be, to hold frequent intercourse with our su¬ 
periors ; not so much oursuperiors in wealth, as in talent 
and knowledge, that we may stand some chance for im¬ 
provement, and so far differ from the haughty Roman who 
desiring always the pre-eminence said, he would rather 
be first in «the village than second in the capitol. 

The last point for consideration, is the relation of 
children with servants, peasants, and the poor. One of 
them has already been touched upon in'another place. 
An equal, gentle behaviour is always to be inforced from 
children to iuferiors, whether they be servants or pea¬ 
sants. If we do not permit intimacy with the household, 
neither should we allow fretful improper, hasty alterca¬ 
tion. „Every service required, should be asked for in a 
mild, affable tone and manner, and thanks should always 
accompany the service. If, in any way, children might 
conduce to the comforts, or promote the happiness of • 
any, and all about them they should be taught to do so, 
that while theheart is tfender we may mduldit to impress¬ 
ions of goodness and universal humanity. 

But if several reasons may be adduced againBt the fa- 
ihijiar intercourse of children with servants, they do not 
hold in speaking of the familiarity qf well-born children 
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with the peasantry. The grand failings ofservants are a 
disregard of truth and an affectation of manners above 
those of their class.* Those who doubt the first assertion, 
may ask themselves and declare, how many such persons 
they know, of whom they can say, “Truth only passes 
those lips : I can plft.ce full and entire dependence in all 
that they utter.” • Wherever such domestics are found 
and some there doubtless may be, they should indeed be 
prized, and many faults be pardoned in consideration of 
this so great quality ; but where testimonials cannot be 
offered in such confidence, let parpnts never give children 
from under their own superintendUnce. 

In some judicious little work for children,'which I have 
read, the hero of the tale is made to say to his mother, 
“ Why do you object to my talking much to our servants 
and yet encourage me to speak to the peasants.” The 
exact words of the reply 1 cannot remember, but the fol¬ 
lowing remarks may convey apart of their meaning : 

That the class of servants whidbare originally sprung 
from the peasants and low ranks being taken young into 
families of fashion and fortune, are thus transplanted to' 
new climes, moulded to new forms, and grow habituated 
to customs to which they have been hitherto, str .ngers. 
That the influence of example around them, the state of 
plenty and luxury in which they live, and the fashionable 
license of sentiment and impunity of riches all and sever¬ 
ally aid jn making a vague but false impressffln of actual 
life, and in creating a- disgilst to country pursuits, and 
manual labour, and simple habits : 

That such persons when totally unprepared by previ¬ 
ous useful instruction, are pn these elevations fille > with 
speculations of grandeur, finery,, shew and .self-indul¬ 
gence, which no force within them can withstand but that 
of good*sense, an humble mind, and solid principles; 

• A lie says the son of Siracb is a foul blot in a man, yet it is continually is 
the mouth of the untaught, * 
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tliat they copy their employers and, forget themselves : 
the maid with’ all the failings of her lady, divested of 
her grace, elegance, or higher virtues, and the man with 
much of the coarseness and ail the ignorance of the rus¬ 
tic, hut without his simplicity, local knowledge, health, 
sincerity and cheerfulness. 

He has in fact the extravagant notions of the higher 
ranks, without the knowledge, patriotism, liberality, and 
refinement which are generally, more or less attached to 
distinction. Add to all this, that the language of ser¬ 
vants has so much of the plausible and specious mixed 
with it, that children Of the families they serve, like to 
c^nv.erse with them; and in general, being thrown into 
their company, imperceptibly acquire their false senti¬ 
ments, incorrect way of speaking andbadhabits ; whereas 
tnehardy young peasant 1 who earns her bread by knit¬ 
ting or spinning, by milking the cows, making cheese 
or any other such employment, retains in lier mind the 
notions only of those objects by which sheis surrounded. 
Children oi 1 any rao^may profit by a conversation with 
a family of honest, simple, peasants. A thousand agree¬ 
able and instructive subjects are familiar to them, which 
explained, would delight a child. For .example : the 
poultry ; the different breeds ; the time for hatching the 
y^oung and the manner of their leaving the shell; the vi¬ 
gilance of the parent birds, fee. the ebws and sheep; their 
food, and young. Sic. the daisy, agriculture ; gardening, 
small birds 4 vermin; beasts of prey ; with the daily ob¬ 
servations on the weather, clouds, winds, the hour of the 
day by the sun, and a thousand more subjects with which 
theyare conversant are talked of, not in the bad fine style 
of a modern fine lady servant, but in tJheJanguage of truth 
and homeliness: blended perhaps with the peculiarities 
of county dialect, hut which are a species of vulgarity 
npt easily communicated'.' Such is the difference between 
a Servant who pretends to all the knowledge of her mis- 
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tress, and has in reality none, and of a cxmritrj mala and 
female peasant who in their shy unpractised manner de¬ 
clare they know nothing, really thinking so, who are ne¬ 
vertheless equal to give very pleasing information from 
actual observation and experience, upon the most inte¬ 
resting objects of nature. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MERCY. 


"CHILDREN IP if. MEBH TO PLEASE THE rtJDH.” " HAVE WE NOT ALL SHE 
MTHM f NATH NOT ONE BOD%Si*ATE» Hit* 

■ 

B 

Goodnature to creatures like ourselves, is properly hu¬ 
manity ; and gentleness and kindness to all the brute 
creation is represented in the very principal virtue which 
is here treated of, mercy. The disposition to do acts of 
kindness or ill-will to man.and beast, gives the oharac-i 
ter of the heart. And * the nature we say, is good or bad; 
such a one is good or ilk-natured aocordingly^A child or 
a man is not called good-natdred, if he hare temperance, 
patience, industry, modesty, or truth ; and yet these ar* 
all great virtues to be possessed of, but bis nature is only 
termed good, when it' prompts him to think of and act 
kindly towards all, men rich and poor, and to.h'elp and 
relieve them whenever he can; and by a very natural 
consequence, when he abhors to injure any brutes for 
sport or caprice; by his conduct evincing tt general ten¬ 
derness and consideration for all creatures. •' 

M 
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Happy tifle clnld who has good mature! Whether that 
W ature were cruelly or kindly disposed at Jus wtraase 
iBkb the world,for if he do but possses the virtue, we rare 
net at what period of infancy it waa given, but this we 
know that it waa given in the first year of existence, or 
it would scarcely have been his ; for'if tbe cbild waa not 
born with a disposition to tenderness, it follows, that he 
mast have been inclined to hard heartednesa; and who 
knows not, that weeds grow quicker than flowers? 

And here I must ask, when the question is of giving 
the virtues artificially, r that is, of driving out bad and 
natural propensities, and placing in their room excellent 
$>nt,exotic- qualities, what is the UBe and advantage of 
education if it be not in so doing ? The exercise of art 
may seem misdirected to infancy, and many will perhaps 
think that nature during that tender age is thi beBt in¬ 
structor and unfolder of the bodily powers. In some re¬ 
spects she is.* But the mhids of the best of men are most 
artificial, evil being natural, goodness must have been 
the work of «rt super-added by example and precept and 
fixed by habit; and art, (I do not mean artifice) must 
therefore be exercised with infants and children, to mould 
their dispositions to the forms we desire. Socrates in his 
own noble confession declared that he waa in childhood 
eddioted to every vice. Through the art of education, 
joined to a strength of mind which not one iu ten thou¬ 
sand is ses&fo possess, and by which alone he wa$ enabled 
to do so much for his own improvement in after years, 
he rose superior in virtue to all meo of his time. The 
Almighty pronounces that the thought of man’s heart is 
evil continually, from hia infancy upward. And who 
shall say t)iat man is not more easily led into temptation 
to a bad act, than he is incited to a good one ? That it 
is not easier to sin than to do well? Even truth, which 
in a greater or leas degree is bora with us all, is not un- 
ftequently soon drives out in childhood* through, bad 
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example and bad management; and in moat, «t«o if it 
be-tolerably preserved to maturity, requires to be fed and 
supplied by means, or as fire without fuel, it would pre¬ 
sently go out. What these means are, belongs not to 
this place to mention; however we may allow an anxiety 
to be well thought'of by others, and a satisfaction in vir¬ 
tue generally, for the sake of itself, to form a part of them. 

Now can it be thought that Socrates was less respec¬ 
ted because nature had formed him a bad subject, and 
art had made him a good one? We Eire sure that the 
very reverse of this was the case k Is an apple taken from 
a tree grafted by art, less palatable than one which wb 
find wild in the woods as nature left it ? We know^ too, 
this is not so. Are the many conveniences we daily pro¬ 
fit by, less valued, because the nicest and most intri¬ 
cate machinery was employed iu their construction ? Just 
the contrary; for the art employed in forming them, 
renders then! more perfect, anti, besides within.the reach 
of every one; consequently, mdne generally useful. Art 
then is requisite, if we desire excellence; *and in pro¬ 
portion as we desire this, so should be our pains. Those 
who earnestly wish to make sure, strive in time to do so, 
and the mother who wisheB to have worthy representatives 
in her children, considers that she canaot begin too soon 
to mould their disposition to goodness. I grant, tliat.a 
few unpromising and naughty children have turned out, 
through extraordinary exertions and cirutfhstanees in 
youth or mat urity apparently good men: but Ahe in¬ 
stances are almost as rare as the goodness and wisdom 
of Socrates are'uncommon, or that an excellent plant is 
sedn to grow from bad need ; and 1 conceive it to be as 
dangerous to depend upon chance for the a4tdinment of 
virtue in adolescence and maturity, as it is desperate, from 
the success of a very few, to put off our repentance and 
the altering of bad courses to. a distant period of tijne, 
from the very extraordinary instance of th» thief -on *£« 
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mr cms, who Was proraised paradise through a repentaaon 
which must have been truly sincere* but which was ne¬ 
vertheless deferred to a very late hoar. 

The exercise of art, then, is necessary to produce tpt&> 
litres which it is desirable we should poaess, bat which 
nature has‘originally denied us, and bus seemed more¬ 
over to exclude for ever, by baving fixed the germs of 
particular vices in their room. The vices however must 
be plucked out* and the virtues planted, and we can 
all judge whether a tender age is not the fittest for set¬ 
ting a plant, and for rooting weeds. 

Perhaps the question has detained us too long, bat its 
importance is ■such, that I may be excused for throwing 
it in a variety of forms. May the arguments carry con¬ 
viction : for some good, if not complete success, can 
hardly fail to arise from their being acted upon. 

To return then, to the consideration of mercy, as it re¬ 
gards kindness to man, and tenderness to briites. 

It has been observed»thst an infant’s heart should be 
preserved fender', its affections maintained warm. Thai 
we should encourage in it the virtue of humanity and 
that styled, mercy ; or if there bo no appearanee of these 
beautiful virtues, and that we cannot be said to encourage 
What we cannot discover, that then we are mildly to force 
an entrance for them, at any expence to our own ease, 
and upon any terms compatible>with« honesty. The ac¬ 
quisition oPvbem whether engrafted by art, or held with 
other qualities will then be seen to produoe good-nature. 

Good-natupe applies equally to a kind disposition to¬ 
wards man and beast. The good natured infant, or the 
one who is io be made so (not by words, we remember, 
but by example iaflae-ucing mind,) is accustomed to a re¬ 
gular and etriking .expression of friendly interest for all 
the household, in the countenance of ita mother„ This 
mo|heE does not, in an .overflowing tenderness to her 
cfidd, beoause*it is bar’s, forget that her servants have 
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the ■amp feelings and passions equally with' herself, or 
that their frames were built by the same omnipotent hand. 
Her children and her husband, it is true, are pre eminent 
in her lore, but she has affection, and regard, and good 
will for soma who deserve them, whether they be equals 
or inferiors; and slie is touched by the wants and dis¬ 
tresses of all. 

This last feeling dilates the tender heart which throws 
open its widest portals to admit every attribute of mercy; 
and that most exquisite, soft and beautiful attribute, pity, 
moves gently in ; sympathy with eyes swimming and 
compassion, glide next; benevblence and benificence 
follow : all these bear upon the will and inclination, 4ind 
form a disposition, which like the tide of an impetuous 
river forces it in one direction ; ,in the direction of corre¬ 
sponding acts. Such acts spring from the brisker virtue 
which crowns the whole, aud sets off that of humanity; 
it is called benignity, for benignity is the action of kind¬ 
ness to fellow-man. Beneficenpe if the wish; benevolence 
the inclination ; sympathy, -the commiseration in his 
hopes and fears, joy and Borrow; and pity, the concern 
for him when he suffers. 

But kindfless shewn to fellow-creatures may be expec¬ 
ted to produce thanks, acknowledgment, regard and 
esteem in return. And what if they do not ? What if 
those we have most tenderly treated, behave worst ? 
Shall wg set a mark on than and hereafter desert them 
in thefr need ? or shall we eddeavour to harden our*bearts 
against all, lest we be again so served ? 

Fortunately with thagoodnatured the last can never be 
done, for habit puts in his protest against it. If a ten¬ 
der heart, and all.the long train of,virtues which lodge in 
such an organ, have been preserved during five, tea, 
twenty years, the world and that cold calculating divin¬ 
ity stylad experience, can newer succeed in persuading 
the heart to encrust.itself with a solid battery of selfisfi- 
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ness and apathy. The assertion therefore is quickly 
made. The reply to the first point will detain us longer. 

As we are all more or less imperfect, so are our views 
of life and manners, and things, more or .less false and 
incorrect. The best of men in surveying their actions, 
are disposed to over-rate the good they have done, and 
to draw their faults and vices into the very narrowest 
compass. No wonder, then, if with vanity influencing 
from one way, ingratitude urging from another, disap¬ 
pointment at being, -as it were, outwitted (for no man 
bestows privately, without expecting, some kind of 
thanks) stinging froiA a.third quarter, no wonder, if 
thus stimulated, he be apt to magnify the benefit con- 
fen ed, in proportion as he is indignant at, or disgusted 
with the return made.. To a benevolent heart, the 
strong, and apparently sincere expressions of grati¬ 
tude give a kind of pleasing paiu ; and it seeks to check 
them. • The very satisfaction we feel on being told in 
grateful language th^t'wp have obliged another, instant¬ 
ly disposes us to lessen the<value of the favour to him and 
to ourselves. Like a tradesman who has been paid for 
his goods, and who strikes off the amount from his books 
and his mind, we, who have received gratitude for our 
benefits, hold the account settled, and cancel the obliga¬ 
tion. 

But if, on the other hand, the person to whom ws 
have done^a service offer no thanks or even acknowledg¬ 
ment *or if he do, should heYevile) or wrong, or injure us 
in word and deed, are we utterly to abandon him in our 
just displeasure, and when he afterwards in his distress 
imploreB our aid, are we to refuse it f It is goodness to 
relent andr forgive ; apd if we expostulate, to do so with 
mildness. Here then are three other dependant virtues 
ou the greater one of humanity. Lenity, clemsncy, and 
joUduess, and with them, closes the list of virtues belong- 
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ing to humanity, which as I have said is the'disposition 
to, and practice of kindness from man to mankind. 


. CHAPTER XVI. 


MERCY. 


‘ RBAftV TO DO GOOD,—KIND TO MAN, w “ POR HE SHALL HAVE JODOR- 
MENT WITHOUT MEHCY. THAT HATH SHEWED NQ MEHCT. ,, 


These general remarks are nowto be practically applied, 
and we must turn back to the ag^sof infancy and child¬ 
hood and see how the subje£{ under consideration can 
he made to influence opinion, and to affect the conduct 
of the very young. 

Children, 4 ’oi r the most part, are apt from the weakness 
of their judgment to decide hastily on persons and things. 
It is consequently amother’s duty to watch every action t 
to prark its tendency, to jtrace it upward to the probable 
motive and principle,tljat she may quietly anck*t the right 
moment reason with them upon whatever she conceives 
to be a false notion or an error; and this not in away to 
check their confidence, but in a manner to interest and 
please. Children who are well trained soon become tired 
of idle play, and of their own accord draw near the mo¬ 
ther’s side, raise up their arms to*be seated on her knee, 
and say, “ Tell me^ something mama about so and so.” 
Then their countenances assume a graver cast, the hands 
are clasped, and the whole attitude bespeaks attention. 
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This is the time for calling to mind any prejudice or er¬ 
ror which has crept into a tender mind, and a mother 
should immediately try to recollect and explain away, or 
reason upon the particular abuse she would rectify. “Tell 
me, my dear, why did so and so yesterday,” or “why 
do you thiuk iu this or that way ?” she may ask; and then 
by the answers correct and improve young opinion. She 
can also further this desirable end, by telling a little tale 
which she can invent, and with it connect the circum¬ 
stances of the case, so as'to make an impression on the 
child, and to shew whprein he has erred ; this tale, I 
would have her at once pronounce to be a fiction, or partly 
a fiction when either of these is so ; for we shall never 
improve a child’s moral character by teaching him that 
the very relation which we know to be without founda¬ 
tion, is truth. 

In forming opinions, children have generally some 
reason as a foundation, Whether it be apparent or not, 
and they should be of46n questioned as to what that is. 
They are incliued to be free with those who take notice 
of them; presuming and fretful with those who humour 
them; conceited and vain with those who extravagantly 
praise them; and cold, perverse, or reserved with those 
who seem to take no interest in them. Children are al¬ 
ways, as has been remarked, close observers of appear¬ 
ances. If they are not watched, and above all if they 
have not hbd the advantage of early care and attention, 
they'vwll mistake the poor mtean appearance of indigent 
persons, and the humility of others, for real inferiority 
in every respect, and will be led to treat them as though 
they were not of the same race with themselves. As on 
the contrary, they willbe disposed to seta value on others 
according to the splendour of their equipage, ahd the 
magnificence of their attire. But it must be acknowledged 
thft much of this false estimation is produced by the er¬ 
rors of the parents themselves; who too often discover 
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(6 (IfHt child rett the <f efriretfCfe* with Which they approach 
a gr&rfif, fhdUgh frivdlotfs, acquaintance, and the.atten¬ 
tion they bestow an a costly draft a; aft Well a* the scruti¬ 
ny which they exercise cm the humble friend, and the 
contempt they Irave.ftfr the ill-dr essed one. 

Those mothers who wish to distend the infant heart 
With hind and humane feelings, will place a constant 
guard over their own expressions and features, in the 
f(tH assurance, that where they themselves lead, the infant 
will follow : whether it be inf the thorny path of vice, the 
harrow one of virtue; the weedy'pod baneful one of in¬ 
dolence, or the broken and ragged oUe of prejudice and 
capriee. The clucked follows the hen to the meadow”, the 
barn, the roost, or the fox-cover, in blind confidence, or 
thoughtless alacrity. Whether to plenty Or to famine, to 
repose or to death, the little animal never once enquires 
of instinct: it trusts to its guide, and thrives or falls 
With her. Infants like chickens follow as blindly, the 
parent's step. Happy Were the custom, if fashion en¬ 
joined the exercise of human faculties and reason, to di¬ 
rect the choice of a path in Which the child might follow 
with as much advantage and safety, as, through instinet 
thq chick may the Leu! 

But from whatever source they may spring, err of 
and false notions mast a he combatted, and self-impor¬ 
tance, that odious fault in childhood, be rooted out along 
with th£ pride which .giVeS.it birth. “Why,” wm may 
ftBk, 11 did you behave in such a manner to this or that 
person ? What is ydur reason for disliking him ? How 
happens it that you are nicely clothed and well fed, whilst; 
the little girt We SaWyesterday, or to day, was. ill dressed 
and fives ott the coarsest food ? Why are you not in her 
place aiid she ffl year's f In what respect are you better l 
Have you legs Which can run swifter ; eypa that can see 
better ; fingers Which can move faster than she has l &t 
your’ hand on yottrkide. Is there not something heating 
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against it ? It ia a heart ? Has not the poor girl we spear 
of, the same? Move your lips and apeak, cannot she, too, 
speak ? How is it then, that you are different to her ? 
In having, better clothes and more delicate food. And 
from whom did your food tmd clothing come ? From 
yourself? no ; from your parents, if they cho?e it, could 
they not dress you meanly and give you the fare of the 
poorest person ? And how could you help yourself? But 
who, above all, I would ask, gave you to pareuts who 
are rich enough to provide you with comforts, and on the 
contrary, fixed the poor girl in a family which is obliged 
to work from day to day for roots and bread ? And if the 
Qraat Being' who so placed you, has power to give, has 
he not also power to take away ? to make the poor rich, 
and the rich, poor ?” 

Children also form opinions ef the disposition of peo¬ 
ple, and IjJpe,, or dislike them accordingly. This is obser¬ 
vable innnfants of a very tender age. 'A babe will scream 
and cling to his mother in the most unaccountable man¬ 
ner at the sight of ope even pleasing person, whilBt-he. 
makes no resistance to the caresses of perfect strangers. 
It would be curious to trace out the association, and dis¬ 
cover the cause of this appareut caprice, and a mother 
really anxious for the welfare of her offspring, will find the 
task nut uninteresting. But children who can speak, often 
make known their feelings immediately after the person, 
or playmate is gone. H I do not Kke him, or he.',” they 
say. And why do you not'? should always be asked. 
The answer is often, “I don’t know;” given in the spirit 
though not in the rhyme of Dr. Fell’s commentator ; a mo¬ 
ther however, should never rest satisfied withsuchareply 
to her questions, for ifthe child have sufficient-command 
of words, and have the power to arrange his recollections 
and ideas in some order, he will offer some kind df a rea¬ 
son which will assist us much in taking a view of his 
tmnd and turn of character. Sometimes a child’s an- 
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-•avers, * Because he is so naughty.” Why do you think 
Mm naughty ?” should be asked, “ Because,” may the 
child now say (rather helped onwards,) “ He pushed me 
down, and broke my plaything,” or, 11 He ate up my 
.plums, or a piece of my biscuit,” or, “ He talked too 
-ranch.” * Now any one of these reasons, though it may 
appear-two insignificant to notice, is yet-some clue to the 
predominant features of the child’s mied, and calls for 
•very particular attention. • 

All his observations may be commented on. To that of, 
' <( JHc pushed me down and broke my plaything,” wemay 
aay, •“ And are -you sure that>thidwas done on purpose to 
▼ex you ? Did not your friend say lie was Sorry, and d$d 
he set appear so ? then should you not forgive him ? 
Does your mama call you naughty after you have broken 
any thing .by accident, and tfell her you are sorry you 
have done so f does she not forgive you ? and should you 
not forgive others*when they ask -you, and strive to for¬ 
get the mischief they have depe'you ? Besides, although 
one plaything .is unfortunately destroyed, have you no 
-other P Is it not better to be content with what ypu have 
than to wish fjpr what is lost, or broken, that you cannot, 
•have ?” 

“ You say such a one is naughty because he ate up 
-your plums, &c. Had you none yourself? or, *if 
you had no plums ‘had you not something e^seas good! 
And ewn if you had no other nicety, does it not seem 
as if you were greedy to let the matter rest fn your 
mind? But pray recolleot whether you have not, at one 
.titpe or other devoured several nice things, as you hap¬ 
pened to have them, whilst a friend was sitting by who 
siever tasted a morsel; to whom .you never offered a bit ? 
.Last of all, let me ask, in what would you have been 

__i_— 

• Children are particularly wearipd and even vexed by the continued talking of 
grown up people First, because they do Lot like to be present and not eilfr*£p 
the first place in attention : and secondly because tfcwy wnnot understand nikat- 
Is said, and an cuucquentty not amused, 
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the better,-hkd you eaten the plume yourself f The teste 
of the best sweetmeat or dajnty is gone immediately that 
it is swallowed/’ 

“Your little friend would not play with you. And 
why ? Are not children fond pf playing with one another 
When they are allowed to do so ? Then why did your 
acquaintance refuse you r Perhaps you haye offended, 
or teazed, or hurt him : try to recollect whether you may 
Hot have done so ? But at any rate, jif you are not to 
blame in that respect, heep in mind how very uncomfort¬ 
able it is to sit by and jiot be permitted to join in aiTy 
amusement, and take daremot to do to any one else, what 
^ou should not like to be done to yourself. }n the mean 
time, shew by your good conduct that your little friend 
,can have no reason in yopr behaviour for denying youhis 
(Company, or for refusing to share in your play,” 

To the remark of “He would not talk, or tin talked 
too much,” we may say, “ You perhaps did nof encou¬ 
rage him ; or did not seem pleased to meet him j or he 
might uot'he well; or you perhaps said somethingunkind 
which made him dull, and silent. But if he talked too 
much, h,e perhaps served you as you did him once, yet 
though he was so unkind as to treat another in a way he 
did not like himself, might you not have listened, and 
have heard something pleasing or pretty ? Lastly, pray 
recollect that yo.u are not pleased with another for talk¬ 
ing, only iJecause you might not talk yourself.” ' 

In tkis way, by diving into young minds we may 
check the rise of prejudice, diminish the force of self- 
love, and turn the die of impression to benevolence and 
moderation. 

Humanity in condupt or action, is a most important 
consideration, and we should never let slip an opportu¬ 
nity for enforcing its necessity. 

ft is very gratifying to .observe a child who feels fey 
ihe«)distresses of others, and who has been taught to know 
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that all his cop) forte and prosperity proceed from no 
merit of his. But if kindness io him stop short here, 
this fine theory will soon expire in the glitter and ernpti- 
ness of mere false sentiment. He may, like the Atheni¬ 
ans, understand what is gdod, but his goodness will be 
small,if be do not also make it, as did theLacedeuiomans 
his practice. 'It is useless to shew a child wherein he 
has committed an injury, if we do not ai the same time, 
instruct him how to repair it; or to avoid the repetition in 
future. It is vain to expect amendment iu a child, if after 
"we convict him of doing wrong) we there leave the mat¬ 
ter, and never make him rouse to the action of apology. 
Small indeed is the merit of that man who stands-by- a 
cottage in flames, and sighs in the distress of its inhabi¬ 
tants, but yet who will not fetch one vessel of water 
from the pump to cheek the desolation. The truth is, 
that virtue i^pot passive, but lives almost,entirely in ac¬ 
tion; andtijatis oflly its semblance, not itself, which does 
not act. What matters it that a child is concerned to see 
the red stream on a poor Httle girl.’s naked foot, if he do 
pot try for permission to bestow on her a pair of old shoes 
or a piece o^ linen from his own stores ? And when he 
hears-the tale of misery and want from decrepid age, or 
pining youth, what avails his commiseration if lie he ne¬ 
ver taught to offer relief, even to the depriving himself of 
some toy or treasure to give the value of it tojhe object of 
companion ? For thdse gifts which we bestow, without 
jin some degree, feeling them a deprivation, weigh compa¬ 
ratively very light in the scale of merit; although if ac¬ 
companied with real sincerity of heart, they undoubtedly 
are good. While pity is therefore, enpouraged in young 
breasts, it should always be with the idea, 'and hope of 
relief. “Can you do nothing to assist ? M should be 
asked, when a child’s tender bosom heaves at a sad tale, 
or in the presence of a suffering object. The B<nal|est 
.offer should be accepted, and discretion be taught; for 
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in the warm flush of lovely virtue, a child feels his sottl 
•borne beyond its limits; and when his feeling's are pow¬ 
erfully wrought on, is ready to give wardrobe, larder and 
house. This exuberance must however be gently 
■checked by the prudence of <he mother. She must make 
the child understand that by showering all uur bounty 
•upon one, we are unjust to the rest; that it is better to 
give a little and bestow it with kindness, than to bar out 
all other applicants through our profusion with one. 
“ Suppose,” we may add, “ you were to throw all the 
-grain to one fowl, and not allow any to the other poultry^ 
would thiB be just, nr goodtnanagement ? Give a little to 
every one ana all will be benefited.” 

As soon as possible, childeen should be accustomed to 
■lay by a little store for charitable uses. A little girl may 
fcetaughttosew, and helped to make from her worn clothes, 
some caps, frocks, and articles of various kinds for 
■poor children, or to set aside a part of the little money 
which is gjven her, fob the indigent; or for the purpose 
of buying Cheap dolls, which she may be assisted in dres¬ 
sing,and nfay then give them to an old person past work, 
along with some needle cases, house wifes, pin cushions, Stc. 
.to sell at a fair price. A little boy too, may have his 
stores. In a bit of ground he might be instructed to sow 
file seeds of different flowers and vegetables, (the seeds 
bought wi^h his own money) to water, weed, and attend 
daily to them ; and when at length, the product is fit to 
gather, he should be directed to distribute them among his 
poor neighbours. He might also buy roots of flowers, and 
he helped in the transplanting of them from his garden 
to pots, and these with any other articles which his pa¬ 
rents would spare, might furnish and improve his little 
lurid. Such, and many more like exertions, are quite 
within a child's ability, and when once he had felt the 
delight of well-earned praise, he would be doubly iuclin¬ 
en to seek it! 
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Kindness to our fellow creatures has notvdieen traced 
through many bearings, there only remains to speak of 
mercy, as it respects a tenderness towards brutes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MERCY. 


“iF A Bias’s NEST CHANCE TD BE BEFOHe TWER IN THE WAV, OH ON a!»V> 
TREE, OH ON THE GROUND, THOU KHi (,T NOT TAKE THE DAM WITH THE 
VOUNO; BUT TH DO SHALT IP ANY WISH LET THE DAM 00." “FUR EVEN 
A CHILD IS KNOWS BY HI* PPIBOS,” 


1 _ * 

It is the will of mdn to maintain in his establishment a 

number of brutes, which by' the'ir communication with 
him lose their natural ferocity, or ^instinctive’caution of 
him, aud sometimes also, their original mean»of defence. 
They give thejr services, be they important or trifling, in 
return for his protection, and seem to hold their lives, for 
his pleasure and advantage. 

In cities, the number uf domesticated animals kept far 
amusement or utility in private families, is comparatively 
small, and consists of cats, dogs, and birds of various 
kinds; rabbits, squirrels, 'guinea pigs, dormice 1 , silk¬ 
worms, gold and silver fishes, &c. 

(n the country, a gentleman’s house has generally of¬ 
fices annexed to it for every other tame auimal. Cows, 
sheep, oxen, horses, asses, goafs, pigs, various kiuds 
of dogs, hens, geese, turkeys, and many more, which 
are to s’erve man for food, or to conduce to his pleasure. 

Now if creatures must be killed for our support, b$,it 
so, but let them not be tortured; the pang of death is tru- 
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ly severe enough to give the' animat fuft (fmttafiCe of hie 
debt of gratitude for the happiest fife that ever was led 
Under our care. But what shall we say of animals which 
are not eaten ? which are not necessary to man’s support, 
but which he of hie pleasure takes Into his house to do¬ 
mesticate, withdrawing from them all means *of provi¬ 
ding for themselves under the great laws of rfature I 
Does not such conduct imply a meaning like this, offer¬ 
ed to the brute? “ I now receive you as an humble de¬ 
pendant; my house is henceforward your home ; banish 
all rare for your future “wants ; the fine instinct given 
you by nature to instruct you in avoiding dangers, find¬ 
ing ft resting place, building yourself a dormitory, de¬ 
coying or seizing those creatures you feed on , guarding 
yourself from your natural enemies, among which 1 may 
be reckoned ; the instinct bestowed on you for such end# 
you must now disregard-, L/et it die as an unrequired 
quality within you. It is I who will nestle you, feed you, 
protect you, and keep yodr natural foes at a distance, 
from which you shaII k riot even behold them. On me then 
let all responsibility fall.” Does there not appear to be 
such a compact implied in the fellowship of man with 
dumb animals? Why is a little fish dragged up from 
i{s cool, capacious, pellucid bed, all radiant in scales of 
gold, to be held in bondage and cooped up in a gallon of 
stagnant Vfcter, whilst it is distracted and tortured by 
the sight of the thousand strenge objects of a drawing¬ 
room, which are reflected and multiplied through the 
glass prison? WhyU this? For the pleasure of matt. 
If it be then, his pleasure to procure the animal through 
bis own exertions, or by purchase, at least, let that ani¬ 
mal be made as content as his slavery wilt allow. I-et 
it daily have fresh water and he fixed in a spot' WhfnUfe It 
can take in a portion of pure air, and occasionally enjoy 
any of the sun to cheer its little existence; and pray, 
kind mptber, lead away the little boy*" whose tender heart 
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only waits for a bint that his fingers playing round the 
glass glebe scare the prisoner, and make it dart in trepi¬ 
dation from side to aide. He knows not that the creature in 
in agony, bethinks its starts are for jay. Undeceive him; 
explain the timidity of a fi»h*s nature, and above all, toil 
him, on the authority of nature’s poet, that not the small¬ 
est beetle we cad see crawling on the ground is without 
feeling of pain, when hurt; of content when its wants are 
satisfied. Here is one of the things which a child may 
see, but must not toueh or handle ; for even if his hand 
eould baffle the activity of a frightened fish, and eould be 
grasp it, the seiiure would he almost death to the poor 
captive, and at any rate, deprive it of some’diaeas <rf it# 
scales, which could not be so plucked without giving it 
pain. There is no abjection to.a child (l am not now 
•peaking of an infant) standing near enough to see an 
animal of thi* kind, but he should always be taught to 
consider its flings, and not wantonly to sport with 

them. ' • 

Singing and talking birds 6f all aorta, are seen in the 
drawing and sitting rooms of town houses'* Hare are 
parrots, macaws, eanary-birds, bullfinches, with all ether 
of the finch tribe; blackbirds, thrushes, larks, &c. These 
are all kept in bondage for the pleasure of man, and of 
so little advantage is their natural instinct, that if they 
were set at liberty, they would be found to hajv forgot¬ 
ten or lost its use. What would become of the chatter¬ 
ing parrot with his bulky hody, and lassy wings, if w* 

. were to set him adrift in the streets or the fields i Could 
bis pings help him, or his thick strong beak assist him 
in his search through a dirty channel, the tops of houses, 
nr in siwda^n and woods for a piece of toasted 
moistened bread, a trough of sifted hemp-seed, a lump of 
sugar, and a floor of fine rad sand ?• He might direct his 
keep dilating eye in vain for tins domestic food. Wkpt 
would bcomae of him If he searched ia Europe for tbs 

ft • 
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nourishment; afforded by his country between thetropicsf 
Bewildered and hungry he would climb from ronfto- roof, 
or tine to tree, bis magnificent plumes being sumbior 
nay prey, and he would very soon perish. The blackbird 
too, or the lark which has been bred up In a cage, would 
fare little better. Their domestic habits not agu nutating 
with those wild inhabitants of the hedges and trees, they 
would be treated with severity, and be driven away, or 
else torn jo pieces by the enemy. 

If these creatures must be kept in the house, or given 
(as they often are, as .presents in handsome cages) to 
young persons, they should always be treated kindly in re¬ 
spect of food, cleanliness, air and situation. We should 
teach children to consult the security, ease, and pleasure 
of their dumb favourites^ Fresh seed, or other meat,aod 
clear water, with occasionally a little green meat, or other 
nicety, as chopped egg- ami bread, &c. should be given 
them; twice a week at least, they l ought t» be nicely 
cleaned. , They sboufd be allowed the sweet air of a hue 
mornin ;; and to refresh themselves with a bath; and 
with regaf-u to situation, children should always be taught 
to consider the safety of the creatures under their pro¬ 
tection. Is it not very cruel to hang a hird cage so low 
as to entice a cat to give an occasional spring towards it? 
if the poor bird do not fall a victim to such carelessness, 
be certai^jy is a great sufferer, and wethus inflict a host 
of unnecessary pains, where we pretend to givubut plea¬ 
sure. * A mother should enumerate all these duties of a 
gaoler to bis prisoner, and require their fulfilment ere 
she gives her permission for a caged-bird to enter, her 
bouse. .Five minutes are more than sufficient to trim up 
any bird’ll apartment* and while this is cautiously and 
tenderly doing, how delightful ia it to observe the satis¬ 
faction of the innocent captive. To see the smooth lea¬ 
thers of his glossy bead-thrown up in u high crest ( bis 
full* dark eya sparkling in delight* his quick chirp, 
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®r carMeing-eouod, as if of thanks; hisreadyAnotion, and 
minute examination of every supply as it comes forward 
'and istasteaeu in its.placc,; and it -the creature is in.song, 
-to bear its burst of praise when it Las tasted and is re- 
•frasbedJ Yes, all this is indeed delightfu,; for we bare 
creatures ulider oul care, and tney acano w.ledge in every 
look and motion} that we make them happy. 

Doga and cats are another race that must just be men* 
tioned. These are so much.tamed, and their attachment 
is so much depended.upon, that they will not quit the fa¬ 
milies in which they are born, and coii.meinent is not con¬ 
sidered necessary in order tqlixthem with their masters. 
It is pretended that these faithful animals a»e kept for use : 
the dog to guard his master, the eat to destroy animals 
with which houses are generally infested; but both these 
fine creatures are often maintained, merely because it is 
the pleasure^and will of the master to have them. Cats 
sure frequently seen' in houses' which are"never troubled 
with mice, and dogs live in lafge families where sub¬ 
stantial walls, strong bolts, - and heavy door/ defy every 
-attempt of the midnight robber. But whether they be 
subservient tq the pleasure, or the use of man, they equally 
deserve good treatment from him. Instead of which, uo 
brutes are more exposed to insult and outrage than are 
these: and mostly too, from children. The generoijs- 
.natured dog is willing Enough to frolic and gambol for 
•their amusement; nay, he endeavours to bear^vith a good 
grace, some pretty Sharp "blows from his youngsnistress 
or master, and takes no notice of pinches on his ears 
w^iiob make them ring and the water start to his eyes. 
But when the hand with all its cruel force, seizes his 
tail and heads -it in such a maqner as to make the most 
exquisite pang shoot to his very brain, then, that bepre* 
snines .to give a low growl in his defence, how unkind 
ought he not to think the mother or bystanders, whtij so 
farf«uu having pit| on his sufferings, and'drawing tfwu 
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the little tefttfeutore, eame forward with a tamtaaiag air, 
litd ask him in a tuice which makes bin crouch to tbe 
ground, how h* dares to snap at the child < Ob, who 
could behold without pity and compassion the fine gono- 
ttAn countenance of a reproved dog, whether, for a real 
or ab imaginary fault 1 When he ties prostrate, offering 
his neck to the foot Which is ready to spurn him, and m 
hogging forgiveness with all the mute eloquence of atti¬ 
tude and limb-, who Could .refuse him the good-natured 
look he pleads for, or the pardon for which he bends 1 

And the poor eat, too, which is fitted to stand by, 
and listen to the screams of her young and most not, 
without punishment, lift up her foot to catch st her off¬ 
spring and carry them away from danger, she indeed 
has a right to complain;. yet all is forgotten, if we but 
give her a little milk, or a morsel of meat which We our¬ 
selves cannot touch. 

r , r c 

To Ull animals should children M taught kindness: 
but especially to those “which are immediately under tbeir 
protection. 

By kind^^ss is ret meant a silly fondness, which in¬ 
deed distresses the creatures almost as much as an op¬ 
posite treatment, but some concern for their comforts 
in food, and lodging. A bed of straw in a ceHnr or 
«loset is good enough to satisfy both dog or eat. And 
if hath a^e allowed one meal of scraps daily, a sight of 
the kitchen -fire in cold weather, find a breathing of air 
occasibnally, puss on the garden-wail, and the dog by his 
master's side, they ask no mere and are content. 

But what if a child so far from providing for the Wants 
of animals, is allowed to torment them in a thousand 
ways; to oppress and to injure them; and thttjt the crea¬ 
tures we find it sometimes necessary to destroy, such as 
•nice, spaders, black beetles, flies, with others Which are 
■styled vermin, should endure for a child’s cruel pleasure a 
thousand deaths instead of one ? Pave thcy wat bodies. 
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end Maud, and w« sense of bearing, seeing, mailing', 
Aiding ? and hi Hot each ae perfect in his way, as we are 
in burs ? Are they net startled by noise, quickened 
fey perception. Mid distressed by pain and injury ? 
And ought not every mother to instil these ideas in her 
dtW*s mind f Can she be so blind to couiequefe* as not 
to perceive that the cruel child snakes the cruel man, and 
that the cruel aaan Was never really great or good? Let 
the spider suck the fly which'she has caught, and the cat 
spring on the mouse which rushes past him ; let both be 
dispatched and the law of nature fulfilled. But sever 
may we see a little human hind tearing off the limbs of 
the wretched fly, or dandling to and fro, before the jaws 
of the cat the an tier in g mouse, whose flesh is lacerated by 
every claw, and whose little Ipsadt is nearly paralysed 
With horror. 

In glancing over the forego.ing pages, I am surprised 
to think how much space is occupied by one virtue. Of 
what importance this virtue must be Which .infltteeCos 
the whole heart, and softens it to the best feelings, and 
most useful acts of a human creature, I have essayed to 
shew. Hay the labour not be in vain! 


CHAPTER XVIII 

FORfeKARAIfCE. 


I SSUlr RBLEIH DM »PISIT ;* 1 S ■■ THAT VASBTH A CITT ” 
■"HOW SHALL WB oflftBB TSS CtllfcB, AS* fVAO AHA SO WS SO OHTS UMVl ” 
"MW DOWS HH HSCK MHABIUIOSM'" 


As ass sews upon the -neck of a fiery horse, so is *fus 
quiet, bud most important virtue a check upon the un* 
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petuosity of the passions. The restlessness of men's 
nature under the curb of of authority ; his disposition to 
run counter to laws; his impatience of cancroid, and 
"wish for self indulgence 1 , his dislike of opposition, and 
the turhulenoe «irfl caprice of his .will, ail conduce to 
shewdf what extreme importance it re that a check should 
be given the child as early as it is possible be can receive 
it; a check, which is to serve as a restraint to impulses, 
which if indulged would make him hateful as a man, and 
-as a child, disgusting. 

Super added to these rebels of the heart, is the natural 
love of freedom; which as It springs up in a noble, gen- 
erotis f ‘elmg, deserves, in its moderated slate, a high 
respect and consideration, but which cannot be treated 
of in a work where children alone are considered. 

Genuine Forbearance is a nobler virtue than it is often 
supposed to be, because at works unseen,, and even its 
most triumphant success, is not always apparent. He 
who practices this virtue most, boasts least of itupower 
over his soul. What eye can look into that soul but his 
own, to observe the tyranny of his will, the violence of 
bis passions, the wildness and strength ef ,hi* desires ? 
Who knows, but himself, what it costs him to shackle 
that will and to break it into subjection to divine and htv- 
man laws? Who knows Ih? impetuous, the alluring 
current iltto which the full tide of passion would Bwell 
his iejeag, inflate his wisheg, anfl corrupt bis Imagina¬ 
tion ? No human being can appreciate the merit of him, 
who born with an active and restless soul, strong and 
fiery passions, sanguine hopes, and high ambition r yet 
holds ever^ affection and every feeling, nay, every wish 
under command, and "grapples wvth the daring and tur¬ 
bulent suggestions of his inward foes, with the resolu¬ 
tion and courage of an insulted lion. Tongue cannot tell 
what eye hath not seen.' However, alt have felt at one 
Qme or other, and severely toe, what this virtue is; yet 
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who shall day that its lessons are equally harck to unprac¬ 
tised age as to well-trained childhood? 

They will not indeed bear a comparison. The lessons 
which forbearance reads to a full formed human crea¬ 
ture who has l^uown no other guide than his will, and 
has had .no- other object in view than self indulgence, 
must indeed bfe difficult beyond explanation, Still, 
they may be learned. Happily, there is no virtue but is 
attainable in some degree ; and it is never too late while 
life is granted, to seek for improvement, or to forward 
reformation. But let us remember that every succeeding 
day adds strength to the roots of the forest tree we would 
tear out of the earth, and the self-indulgdnCe of a, dqy, 
adds another link to the chain of habit, which chain, we 
ourselves must break, ere wejcan hope to fix another, 
and good one in its place. 

The rebel.will, then, of human nature rapst be yoked in 
infancy, and madt^to bend in submission to the authori¬ 
ties which nature has given it. These authorities are the 
parents; the parents give it laws, which are a body of 
moral precepts, enforced by their own praMce first, and 
then by speech; and lastly, these laws are all shewn to 
point to one great end, the source and the centre of all 
goodness, all perfection, and all happiness. 

What! auinfantof perhaps only six months old, to be 
taught Forbearance! Yes; and even of fouryuonths ex¬ 
istence^ and this without departing a step from maternal 
affection. Affection! can that word be applied t& a sen¬ 
timental and idle mother, who humours and spoils her 
little child by false indulgence ; giving him all he desires 
and screams for, letting him kick and bite the, maid, and 
abuse as far as His little strength will allow the dpfnestio 
animals; aUowiagbim-if be is displeased with hia food 
or playthings, to scatter the first all over the floor, and 
in a rage almost convulsion, to hurl tha others at^his 
mother or siater’r, head ? Y et she who suffers all this 
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calls herself u alfcetionate jnmi, and scruple# trot to 
boast of the tenderness of her asternal Ion, sad, it is 
more that probable, of the anxiety she has that her child 
should be tractable and good ! Who will believe her ? 
Who dees believe her 1 What blockhead but ean pierce 
through her veil of affectation, and perceiveher deplorable 
fbUy, and her cmjusti table indolence l 1 If she is questi¬ 
oned with a mock gravity, as to her plaasand regulations 
she will, perhaps, reply* “that she has not herself made 
education a study, never having had any taste that way; 
but that she will take earn to secure persons who have, a 
few years hence, when it will be quite time enough far 
her child td ieara.” 

To learn whati we may ask. To learn by heart from 
a book? perhaps it may be time enough for this at five 
or six years of age. But is it time enough te begin good 
habit, good principle, and, corresponding practice at that 
age ? In truth the exertion the chil is forced te, will 
be like lha\ of the man' who goes upon what is called the 
forlorn hope: final success is almost uupusaibie. And 
the escape W the child from utter ruin, is almost as im¬ 
probable , for who kaowa, bat that the tutor ynd precep¬ 
tress may possess anxiety for hif morals ami improve¬ 
ment, in the proportion that his own mother baa not 
ceased to fed and so tenderly to boast of, ever since his 
birth ? u 

But a mother has m taste, ,00 liking ; for wbatf For 
trouble. This is a very Common case, for repose is ge¬ 
nerally preferred te exertion. But if she banc m taste 
for trouble, has she any for her duty ? And is there any ■ 
duty which does not require seme exertion ? Besides; 
is the quellihg of violent passions in infancy a matter of 
taste ? If it be, then die poorest beggar *n earth may 
shew his taste in the eflbrts td mead bis child* and oo»- 
trtfbl his will. Moreover A parent must Ieoh te a punish# 
men tin the next world, fer having wanted tins taste here* 
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for thefact is, We art nWt now open * qwestfosWuefeace, 
or even of art, Which the Whole (btory, practice, rale, 
aild precept of education Kray be edited, far this is a fifteplb 
question of duty: Whether a mother Shall look ouiaft- 
pafhy, Or with actuffi e nte o u f a ge m ent, though under CM 
pretence of amending, and allow her child to have ail he 
screams for, and 'to do as White and will incline hiaij or, 
whether, by so acting, a mother can be said to fodfil her 
trust as a parent, and have ft light to expeet Messing* ac¬ 
cordingly? One simple remark may do for a reply. That 
taste, genius, and science belong to few; hut that duty, 
whether we have taste, or wft, 6r rank, or fortune, or 
scarcely any portion of one of these, duty must belong to 
all mankind, from the monarch to the squire, from the 
squire to the mendicant. It is *of no avail to the eel, as 
the knife approaches him, to writhO, and twist, and tutn, 
and endeavour to escape ; his. moment, poor reptile,, is 
Come, and he can neither quit the grasp of his destroyer, 
nor ward off the Mow. Neither avails it to tlje idle and 
slothful being to excuse or extenuate, or colour over her 
faults and hegleet. She has hot done tiiSf which was 
given her td do, and while Bhe seeks, by a thousand evo¬ 
lutions and subterfuges to escape, conscience hays hold, 
aiid wifhoat listening to her entreaties, plunges her Wea¬ 
pon into her heart, add leaves if to corrode her year* iff 
infirmity and decay. _* 

het then, the most/rduo.us, but most necessary virtue 
of Forbearance, be given in earliest infancy to our fiitff- 
dreu. The great object of parental government. Is to 
teach the child how he must govern himself. On (he day 
(Hat the Chick leaves the shell, does the hen begin her 
instruction, t/ei a mother take the hint, add when her 
beloved infant’s frame in expanded sufficiently to bear, 
let this infant bd taught with nil the tenderness but firun- 
lifese Which belongs to a really good mother, to forbear 
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We must t>egisi however, with the greatest caution 
end delicacy, and grow bolder as we advance. A very 
little child is such a delicate object, that we must handle 
him with gcn tier ess, and where he requires amendment 
must attempt it with caution. Let us ourselves beware of 
offering any provocation or incentive to rebellion. That 
which we think right, must be at any risk enforced ; but 
the laws of infancy are very few in number, and very 
simple ; and when we haye chalked them out, let us be 
careful to add no more. Above all, any more of caprice, 
fancy, or inconsiderateqess. 

It is a most difficult task to pretend to lay down di¬ 
rections whfen the infant is to be checked with safety. 
The sound of infant distress bo acutely pierces amother’s 
cars, that if she but suppose the cry to be one of actual 
distress, she will forget books, and regulations, and the¬ 
ory, and folding her child to her bosom only con aider how 
Bhe may best soothe and pacify him. But surely the same 
mother will not always pqrsue this conduct? Ought she 
hot sometimes to endeavour to Bearch out, and distinguish 
the cry of m .tiering from the cry of opposition ? Those 
who are accustomed to infants can generally pronounce 
when they grow a little strong, and that they attentively 
observe, whether such infants be in pain or not; indeed 
the notes of pain after the first months, are of a more 
plaintive^ character than those^ of fretfulness and rage. 
The infant does not always shed tears when it ories, it is 
often a mere noise and its resource on all occasions to ex¬ 
press bodily uneasiness and its wants; a dislike to particu¬ 
lar treatment, or things which it has; and to shew a will 
and an inclination for treatment and things which it has 
not. Ifegular, tendgr, steady management from the 
birth will do much towards confining an infant of four or 
fivemonths under the light bounds of duty, but Will muBt 
shew itself at some age, and we must likewise be pre¬ 
pared to call it order. The beBt of. children try to be 
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rebels occasionally; the best of mothers ©an only endea¬ 
vour to overcome evil in their children. Perfection is 
unattainable to mortality.; but he who keeps perfection 
moat.in view, is most likelyto make the fairest copy. 


CHAPTER XIX 

m 

FORBEARANCE. 


“AN HOUSE NOT BROKEN BECOMETH HEADSTBdNO; AND A CHILD LBPT 
TO HIMSELF WILL BE WILFUL." “ POOLIfHNEM IS BOUND IN THE HEART 
OP A CHILD; BAIT THE BOD OP CORRECTION SHALL DRIVE IT PAR FROM 
HIM.’' “ HAST THOU CHILDREN 1 ? INSTRUCT THEM, AND BOW DOWN THEIR 
PIECE FROM THEIR iSOUTH." 


At the age Of six months however, we can certainly much 
better than before that period, distinguish thef real from 
the artificial wants of an infant. At this it under¬ 
stands many words though it can pronounce none. Those 
who doubt the assertion may take a lively infant aside 
from its parents, and then say, “ Where is mama ?” 
“ Let us look for your little sister," or “ Now we wity 
find puss.” Does the ehfid cast liis eyaa .on the floor 
when h$ turns to seek bis mother ? or does betook in an 
horizontal direction from thearms of the person who holds 
him, for the cati .Just,the contrary. The cat he knows 
to be an object .which moves a very little .distance from 
the* level ground ; he bends down his little body at once 
.towards the floor, and if he is a good-naturedchild,.tries 
to be put down to seek .thy animal. In looking for his 
.parent he keeps his head firmly fixed and his eye rather 
upward; but bis head is completely raised if be be seated 
.near the ground, for he well knows that his mother .whwsr 
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Cacg be will seek to meet, if considerably higher up than 
fny doineetie brute m the house. “Shall we take a 
’Walk?” addfe«aed to this infant, will be uoderatood and 
joyfully uuiend by smiles, motion* of pleasure in the 
feet and hands, and looks towards the door. Indeed all 
short sentences expressive of the shdple acts in which in¬ 
fancy may be engaged, are tolerably well understood at 
the age of six months, and if the child cannot apprehend 
the meaning of some, he pever fails to study the coun¬ 
tenance of the speaker to make out the tenour of the 
whole. 

When then, an infant eivn do thus much, are we to see 
violence and-will gaining strength in him, and make no 
effort to subdue them? Because the child will cry, are 
we to let him have all he r takes a fancy to, the moment he 
fees it ? If he choose to strive to be put on the door, 
(winch is very well to roll on occasionally,) at the very 
moment his mother chooses to hold him in tier arms, is he, 
after throwing himself back with a force which is almost 
wfickst to injure his frame for life, to be permitted to 
have his wug*t If he see the maid-servant with her bon¬ 
net and cloak for walking, and nheose to want to go with 
her, are his screams and struggles to prevail t If be is to 
be eugried to bed and he think proper not to lie, bnt kick 
fed make a noise, is he to be taken up and dressed again, 
or be carried to the drawingroom -in his night-clothes ? 
In any oi*these cases mark his smile of triumph^for Will 
is conqueror. If he take a dislike to cold water, or to 
xhlution of any kind, are his shouts to bring him a tepid 
6r warm bath, to the injury of bis health ? If be do not 
think proper to go to this or that person, are we to sub¬ 
mit to his whims? Above all, when in a fit of perverseness 
he is vexed and peevish, and lifts up bis tiny band to 
strike his mother or nurse, is she, whiles she calls out, “oh 
fie," nevertheless to laugh at him, as though he were do- 
tog something pleasing or clever, and permit it? « What 
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matters a baby’s blow?” may be asked by the ignorant. 
The blow is, perhaps sufficiently heavy to kill a moth, it 
cannot injure a grown woman unless directed to the eye. 
But what is the spirit in which that blow was given ? is 
it good or wicked 1 Did not the child act to his worst ? 
Did he not strike frith all the strength he had ? And if 
the power of infant Hercules had been his, would not his 
parent have suffered in proportion ? And yet how often, 
how very often may we notobserve all these important con¬ 
siderations totally unheeded? Alas ! what a complication 
of evil effects does the neglect of even one duty produce? 
How wretched is the task,liofy hopeless, to remedy the long 
train of defects arising in neglect, ignorance* prejudice, 
conceit, absurd fondness, and indolence! Who that 
contemplates the early management of our infants can 
be surprized at the confused notions, and the errors of our 
children ? Who that observes our children can wonder 
at the inconsistencies, the follies, the absurdities, and the 
vices of our' youth! " • 

The cries and shouts of children are generally stopped 
hushed, and smothered by coaxings, orTM'tees, or pro¬ 
mises of indulgence, or the acts themselves of submission: 
in whom? ' In the children? Not at all; in the parent 
or attendant Or these cries are put an end to, by cram¬ 
ming the gaping jaws with sugar, or sweets, or fruit, »r 
palatable drink; or-by pushing a fine trinket yitothe ex- 
tended.bands, and bolding it up almost into the eye of 
the little tyrant. Of thefe is another way to stop the 
diseordaut sounds; by jolting the child suddenly, and 
with a fierce aspect and threatening voice, demanding of 
him how he dares to make that noise ? He is called 
“naughty, child 1 ’ as. loudly as ^be person (and this is 
gene rally' the last resource of the nursery-maid) can 
speak it. Sometimes this doe# frighten him iuto silence, 
a silence of hate and fear. Let any person enter the 
teou, and; ceme forward; he begins bis tries with "re- 
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®ew«d force, and extending hiaarms with a supplicating 
look seems to say, "“take me from this oreature whom i 
tcannot love, though I am obliged to fear her.” 

Such are the most common methods employed to keep 
peaces peace, as I have .observed, which is to be main* 
tained qq any terms, at.the expense of all thatis good; 
a peace, moreover, which is infringed the moment the 
■treaty is made. What doeshiatoryteach us that we gain 
by such principles? The Jassy descendants of Charle¬ 
magne loved such peace, and sacrificed their subjects’ 
lives and property to their-owq ease, for while-they were 
•giving gold to bribe .olf the 'Normans, those invaders 
1 wei l e'quieted only to renew-their depredations with great¬ 
er vigour, at length seizing on the fairest provinces of 
the empire, where they have kept their ground to this day. 
In like manner is present ease secured at future risk:, in 
the purchasing off of tyragt passions, but with what suc¬ 
cess ? Only to see those foes return in teilfold numbers and 
commit tenfold excesses. The bribing of men to refrain 
from doing wrong, is not riiore injurious to a nation, 
than the purchasing of quiet and peace, is individually 
hurtful to the child. His fault disappears perhaps for 
ope moment, one hoUr, one day- it was not overcome of 
reason, or goodness, or conscience, or principle of right, 
orjustioe. Consequently no good impression is made; 
no respectts created; no wisdom is apparent; no perman* 
ent obligation Is seen: the cake is ■eaten, the toy is brok¬ 
en, the compact is dissolved, and the infantine heart is 
corrupted. Temptation was strong yesterday; it is 
stronger to day. Will triumphed once; it shall again. 
The means employed once, shalli>e employed twice; an¬ 
other day’s age'has added the etrength°af another day; 
encreased force shall permit louder cries; louder cries 
obtain larger bribes, so thinks the little tyrant; larger 
bribes produce fresh corruption; more corruption, a host 
of faults; and faults, an appalling train of vices, which 
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few persons will have thespirit teen counter. “And now” 
says the little tyrant/ arrived* at this paint, “ I will do 
this, I will not do that, I wilf have this, I will not have 
the other,” and these sentences are equally, addressed 
to parent, sister, fipend and servant. The actions of the 
same child perfectly agree with-hie thoughts and Words ; 
for he strikes, hrites, kicks,- screams, and sets the whole 
family at defiance. His sister and brother tease him in 
return for this rough usage. • The maid shakes him pri¬ 
vately, aud bestows on him many a slap -on the back. 
The mother at first, smiles ; and then growing weary of 
the daring turbulence of hid will and his ways, rings for 
the maid to take him; observing, “ There, lead 1dm a- 
way, he is a sad naughty child, we can do nothing with 
him,” at the same time, laughing ! Visitors and the 
father, declare the child is a fine spirit, and men for the 
moment may .think so ; but if they could look into futurity 
to the distance of *five, ten, fifteen years, and see the 
boy, or girl despising reproofs in their own houses, the 
youth openly rebelling against their authuj^t^, and dis¬ 
gracing them in the public colleges of his country ; the 
maiden at hpme, refusing to have any guide for her con¬ 
duct but her own headstrong inclinations, would not these 
men as fathers, or as friends to humanity be concerned 
that they had given applause, where they Bhould have 
condemned f In no* way. It would not ent£t- into a fa¬ 
ther’s head if he had sgfent q great deal of money a on his 
child's private and public education ; if he had invariably 
been concerned for his health, and general welfare ; and 
•if h,e had talked of the necessity for attending to his mo¬ 
rals occasionally, nay, if the father bad twice whipped the 
boy for telling an Untruth, or oommitting other offeace, and 
had taken him to ohurch every Sunday, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the supposition would never enter a father’s 
mind that improper treatment dn his part, .as well as>of 
the mother, had laid the foundation of depravity id his 
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son. Perhaps we should not say, laid the foundations of 
▼ice, since the seeds of vice lurk in every bosom, man's 
heart being prone to evil; but certahily bad management 
in the parents above described, each in his degree, fos¬ 
tered those seeds of vice, an l produced a depravity which 
would have perished in infancy, had virtues beeh planted 
or encouraged, to oppose them. It is strange but true, 
that parents hardly ever tax themselves with misconduct, 
when their children in after-years disgrace them. They 
lay excesses to fashion, to human nature, to associates, 
to the force of temptation, but never do they turn over 
the pages qf their children’s existence, and peruse those 
of their infancy and early childhood. If they etould do 
so, what a “ strange eventful history" would be recorded! 
a history, which would dye the mother’s cheek with crim¬ 
son, and swell the father’s breast with sighs. A history, 
which the Gdnius of ch'ridhood may oftert blot with his 
tears, and the Spirit qf futurity hind up in covers of 
mourning. 1 ' Every human'being has such a history, Oh 
that mothe^j.hnld oftner read it ! 

If the child then, with all the irritability which impulse 
gives, should desire to have his own way ivi preference 
to wur's, let us resist him, tf we truly value our own 
y^eace, and his. Peace is delightful; it is a heavenly 
blessing, but it must to be so, 1 be fixed upon good, firm 
foundatio^; a foundation which _ secures the jieace of 
heaven itself, truth, and goodness* and justice ; a foun¬ 
dation which will give force and stability to every work* 
every law, and every institution. But without which, 
nothing shall stand. A peace so gained may be valued ; 
but this Mill not bei if we shew the party we fear his 
struggles and his cries" Fear discovers weakness, and 
weakness implies consciousness of defect, or failing. If 
justice is on our side, what need have we for fear ? I*et 
htflathen Bhtrat and scream. I would lay the child gen- 
fly on ft.carpet or bed, and qdietly Say, 11 This or that is 
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not good for you; or, you must not hate it. Forbear, or 
leave off crying and he good.” Words in general are 
not necessary, for our action hhs proved that resistance 
is offered. The screams are hereupon repeated} the cries 
are redoubled* One would think, to look at the child, 
that his vefy life was in 4anger so violent are his struggles, 
so great his apparent distress. A mother must persevere’ 
and maintain a grave composure, though her bosom pal¬ 
pitate with most natural emotfon and anxiety. She may 
be assured that the distress of her- child is entirely decep-, 
tive. He is in no pain, if he whg) in perfect health and 
good humour five minutes before he chosetob,egin the riot. 
At most, a paler cheek than usual is all the bad effect of 
a fit of crying, and it is better to see a cheek quite pale, 
than a will thoroughly refractor^. 

However, a prudent and good mother will always re¬ 
member, that’there is a difference to be olfServed in the 
correction of-her infant, and the^ther'children. It has 
been observed in a former chapter, that opportunities 
should ns seldom as possible be afforded tlieS^ttle child for 
seeing what he ought not to possess, or for disliking what 
he ought to sublnit to ; this last can only be effected by 
habit. The struggles of l^ill cannot then be frequent ; 
and when they are put forth, they may be the more easily 
quieted. “ Be a gou,d child, and I will take you again,’ 
the mother says to the screaming infant. Td an elder 
child she might in a few minutes call out, “ are you, good 
nowi" * “Yes,” m? “ no,” will he answered, and she 
may judge accordingly. The infant not being able to 
make any answer, she may let it cry for one minute, 
courageously takipg no notice whatever of it. ^ This pon- 

* The Writer has many tiroes heard more than One little child slop herlond cries 
to listen to her nother, who psked her this question, “ Harr you done crying, and 
will you be good.’* The little one lias suihetimes begun to scream again, W at 
others, has answered, “ N», I am pot good.” “ Then you must stay there, fin a 
corner of the room, or on the floor, or on themed) until you are ” when (bid, 
the same child bus called uuq “ I am g*od now.”. Upon whtdfa tlia motive has 
roost joyfully gone immrdiat jly to take her child into favour. 
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duct does not fail to strike a babe who has been accus¬ 
tomed to attention, soothing 1 care, and tenderness : he 
screams louder, the minute is elapsed; the mother may 
rise gently,'but in a determined manner, and not as if to 
#oax and caress him, advance, and quietly repeat whaA 
she has before said, and then add, “ Are you good ?” If 
there is a cessation of crying for ‘even half a second, she 
may take him into her arms, dry -his [little face, but net 
kiss or smile upon him, pr seal his pardon till the noise 
has quite ceased. If it eucrease, he must be put upon 
the punishment again, ^nd the whole fatiguing and ar¬ 
duous task be recommenced,till at length his will is bent, 
and his submission complete. And then, let her contem¬ 
plate her work with joy, when sunshine of days and weeks 
follows that gloomy five minutes. When genuine obedi¬ 
ence meets her commands, and a sound and healthy 
peace crowng her victory ? The judgment of the wisest 
mortal has taught her to chasten he.' soa while she had 
hope, and not to let her soul abandon its trust, because 
of his crying, and stye has fulfilled this trying duty. The 
most hudfatfe judge on the bench passing sentence of 
death on his fellow creatures, has not so heart-rending a 
duty to perform, as the mother who has to correct and 
chasten the child she fondly loves. She could give a 
thousand tears for one from those pretty eyes, and in 
the very,act of imposing awe'by thfe grave determination 
of her feature, she has an heart overflowing .with ten¬ 
derness and Coucern for his' state, which the whole en¬ 
ergy of mind and strong sense of duty, are hardly able to 
keep under restraint. This is the parent who really de¬ 
serves respect. How hard is her task, and yet how 
nobly site performs if ! This is true merit, and such is 
truly an act of duty, for rigid duty is the sacrifioe of in¬ 
dividual feelings at the shrine of equity and truth ; and 
'Qfiat act is more noble in the performance than this f 
Where is the merit of fulfilling any. of the pleasing kind. 
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-which we however, are too ready to take merit Tor doing? 
To lore childreu, husband, dearest friends, is called a 
duty. It should be rather esteemed a pleasure uf exist¬ 
ence. Let us but consider this love operating inihe cor¬ 
rection of a naughty f child ; ih the forbearance and obedi¬ 
ence of a woman to an in-tempered husband; and in tha 
pointing out to a beloved friend, his faults. The pleasure 
changes, to duty; but the approbation of conscience, 
from duty fulfilled (whether success attend our efforts or 
not) gives back a sweet satisfaction which almost com¬ 
pensates for the pain and uneasipess of correction, con¬ 
trary to feeling. It is our duty td give to those wiio are 
in need. Let a man who has fifty pounds'itf his purse 
give away a penny ? What merit has he f Behold the 
generous Sidney, in the agonies of a shattered frame, 
parched with thirst, and yet givihg away to a poor soldier 
the draught qf water which had with difficulty been 
procured for himse>f. Is there merit here ? There is 
indeed, and of the highest kind, and duty more than ful¬ 
filled. May Hie hint be sufficient to, encourage a mother 
whose firmness begins to forsake her wlifcu'she must 
needs it; in a struggle with her offspring. 


CHAPTER XX 


FORBEARANCE. 


"CDCKBB THY CHrLD/AHD HR 1HALL HAH THRU AFRAID.” " IF THop 
OIVRST TH1.IDQL TH R JDKSIl&a THAT PLRAB&* HER, SHE WILL MAKS Tfi JLB 
A LA IT3HINO-STOCK TO THINS ENEMIES THAT MALIGN THEE. 


Foebeahancb is so hard, especially for a lively child to 
practice, that on a mother's observing the least approach 
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to this noble virtue, she should neverfail to commend hetr 
little one. When his mouth is opened to call, or scream 
for something that be has beenrefused, or his .hand raised 
to throw something at the head of any person who has 
e^SUndedhim, when, at this moment, he glances at his pa¬ 
rent and seeing her eye steadily anil gravely fixed on 
him, he swallows do.wn his tears and drops bis arm, a 
mother may take him to her bosom and lavish upon him 
those tender marks of affection which she feels she may 
lawfully give; but on no account must she grant him the 
indulgence which he has thought proper to require, 
and she to deny, or he wijl assuredly think the .act of 
forbearance hut a lengthened road to the triumph el so¬ 
vereign will, and thus will learn duplicity and artifice, 
accept ot undeserved praise, and rule o.ver her at last. 
But on the other hand, if she has said on hearing him 
cry for something, “You shall not have it, till you leave 
off crying” or-‘if you do try” then, sfiemust keep to the 
letter of her agreement^ if> he leave off crying in conse¬ 
quence, o.’if he stop short In bis intention. “ See ma¬ 
ma, I tiihjlop crying,” said a little girl to her mother 
who had declared that if she did cry, she should not do 
something she Wished,but the eyes of this child were full 
to their brims with tears, anfi^ the lips .almost convul¬ 
sively trembled with the effort to -smile. The effort was 
strong, but it was only momentary; the tears did not 
pass the boundary ; the mouth recovered its pleading ex¬ 
pression, the mother smiled, and the smile was reflected 
in her little girl’s face. She actually did not Bhed one 
tear; and she was rewarded. Oh, who can say that in 
times like these, in any period, it matters nothing to 

strive,thus with children that they may strive with them¬ 
selves ? Who will pronounce that those lessons which 
shall early in fife prepare the body for restrictions which 
4he bouI, the nobler part of man acknowledges to be in- 
qispensible in. its progress to eternity, are not most im- 
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portant, most wise, and most salutary ? The legislator 
aud the moralist agree here, uud 1 could go further, 
but the moment .for do doing so, is not yet arrived. 
Surely then, the parents -will not by their negligent prac¬ 
tice, dispute the question ?■ for what avails it if its merit 
lie befor^them if they acknowledge it not, by this eon- 
duct } A man who is told a piece of silver is buried in 
his garden, hastens to dig it up himself, or to employ o- 
thers to do so. A parent w)»o is assured that such and 
such good results will spring from such and such practice 
one would imagine, would be. equally eager to search 
for them. If he do not with such,*conviction on his mind, 
he is not, alas! deserving of either reward or offspring. 
However he may preserve (he last be may assure himself 
the former shall uever, indeed cannot be his. 

The firstsubordioate virtue to\he greater one,Forbear¬ 
ance,^ submission. Regulations of whatever kind they 
be, which are adopted towards the infant, he submits to. 
That which we require of thg child, he agrees to, and 
does : herein is the virtue ubedienqe. The victory gained 
over himself by a child, brings forward in ana the virtue 
of self-denialand the practice of self-denial gives ano¬ 
ther, moderation. This again introduces gentleness, and 
gentleness docility. The ^number of virtues so collected, 
with prudence and discretion added, but which do net 
belong to childhood*, will form what we may, style the 
wise government of self. There is however a something 
not actually a virtue, but a kind of supernumerary* which 
belongs to this place and which is essential tothe extend¬ 
ed practice of the virtue forbearance, and this is the re¬ 
gulation of temper. 

Temper is that state of the spul into which We are 
thrown by the absence or action of the passions. If pas¬ 


sions master the reason, and rage with violence at plea¬ 
sure, the general disposition of X he subject so acted upon 
is expressed in the word, temper. “ He i* a. bad or ill 
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tempered, man,” equally means that be is morose, or 
hasty, arrogant or jealous, spiteful, cruel, or envious. 
By a good-tempered person, we cannot however under¬ 
stand uutil we judge for ourselves, whether it is meant 
to pronounce him free from the influence of any passion, 
ajr whether the passions in him are regular, andunder the 
obntroulof reason. Thus a man of good temper may be 
passive and calm, and free from all enthusiasm or hurry 
which belongs to passion, pr he may be acted upon by 
melancholy, or admiration, generosity, fear, love, hope, 
or joy, &c. Temper is therefore a very great point for 
consideration. By studying and examining our temper 
v^e may knOwhow we suffer ourselves to be acted upon; 
aod however broken our clue to the truth, there is yet 
one important assistance in the words, bad and good, 
which will afford no feeble light on the way. 

It not unfreguently happens, that a person of exem¬ 
plary life who practises many virtues, 'is yet defective in 
his temper ^ and that this will be found to arise in the ex¬ 
cess of some passion, , We afe so ordered, that to make 
us worthy,'a certain number of virtues are necessary to 
fall iu with die passions in regular succession. Where 
from neglect or habit, a virtue is wanted, a void remains 
which is quickly filled up by e/.cess ; in other words, vi¬ 
cious passion, or vice, a qualify which is always ready 
to supply t^e place of any and all absent goodness. Thus 
one particular passion having no virtue to stand rentinel 
over it^and keep it in check, spreads out, as we have seen 
into obnoxious excess: and excess in the shape and colour 
of some one vice, influences the whole being as we ob¬ 
serve in bad temper. For instance ; a man may practice 
many 1 virtues, but be called ill tempered, because be is 
impatient. Now impatient, is the absence of patience. 
Here a virtue is missed, which is immediately supplied 
by a loose excess from anger, to which excess we give 
the name of irritability, aod this is nothing less than a 
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Tice. In the same way a haughty, overbearing man- 
may be called bad tempered, because even although he 
do possess other virtues, he yet wants those of humility 
and forbearance. 

Temper is a word applied to metals, particularly to 
that of steel. We say, such a steel is thus and thus 
tempered, according to its virtues, and its intrinsic value 
The application ipay illustrate the subject. 

A man’s temper is as a bl^de of steel which has been 
more or less purified and polished, and has more or less 
virtue, accordingly. 

The temper of man is the statft of his actual being, as 
the fire of passion has tried and shaped, 4ntl the acticui 
of virtue refined and given it polish. In the proportion 
that these have acted, or preponderated, is he valuable 
to society, or worthless. The blade of steel is tried, bent, 
and formed fyy fire. It receives its shape; ^polish is add- 
ed, and its value, according to the labour bestowed upon 
it, is estimated, and fixed. , • 

The temper of man, although $haped^ proportioned, 
and decided in early life, is susceptible of variation in its 
outward appearance. Peculiar circumstances can bright¬ 
en its surface, and circumstances too, can cloud and dim 
it over. The steel also changes, not its form, but its 
complexion. Particular ^Applications will heighten its 
polish to that of a idirror; while others, or neglect, will 
corrode^ stain, and deface it, almost to the dullness of 
lead. 

When man desires to please, or to shew respect to 
others, he considers his temper, brings it forward to his 
own view, and exertshimselfto rub it smooth and refine it. 
When he designs to make the blade of steel of worth, 
examines it, takeB off th e dust, and is at some pains to 
scour out the spots, stains, and blemishes he finds col¬ 
lected. 
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If man has suffered morose, gloomy,. or banefulhabftS 
to influence his mind, bis temper will be so darkened, 
that no effort shall enable him to recover the exhilirating 
brightness of his early years. In like manner, if steel be 
constantly suffered to imbibe the noxious da raps, and 
corrosive touch of hurtful matter, it will be staitfed, rust¬ 
ed, and blackened so deeply, that no exertions whatever 
can possibly restore It to its former brilliancy and smooth¬ 
ness. 

Lastly the temper of man may vary, but when once 
determined, can never be transformed. Its power ex¬ 
tends not to tlje re-modelling of itself, it can only pretend 
to infprove or injure what is already Bhaped and valued. 

And finally, steel, in its greater or less pliability may 
bebentjbut the head springs backhand gives the original 
shape. Wemay break and destroy, but we cannot form 
anew. If then?, those who temper the steeh are careful 
off its form, and mindful of its polish, wliat should those be 
who train up children, and have it in their power, by 
wise or bac^mqEjageaniBt, to form them to good tempers, 
or to rOUghly shape them to had ? 

Temper being more a consequence than a cause, we 
should early strive to find out the origin of bad temper, 
and check its growth. ' Peevishness, hastiness, Caprice, 
stftlenness, affectation, Irritabnity are all to be cured, 
not by labduring merely attemper, as injudicious persons 
are apt^to do, but by going at pnce to the foundatftm, and 
striking at the root of the evil. 

A good temper is a very great recommeb'dation, and 
it is so much the more so, as a wicked man can scarcely 
be thought ,to possess ft. The sudden starts of a guilty 
Conscience^* the hopes, fears, ari<J uncertainty attendant 
upon wicked schemes; the dread of discovery arid hor¬ 
ror of punishment; together with a disgust to the whole 
world and himself, make the wicked man so much the 
creature of contending feeling, and of harrowing fears. 
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fhat all the foreboding inequalities of hia sQol are expres¬ 
sed in the variable, impetuous, irregular, gloomy fits, 
which in the whole, of in pert, belong to the general term 
'hud temper. 

Good nature and good temper are often confounded, 
and improperly, for a good natKTed child may be an ill 
tempered 1 one, as a generous benevolent disposition is 
seen united to passion strong and excessive. At the same 
time, it mast be observed, thpt a good temper and good 
nature are ofteaest found together : as are a faulty de¬ 
position and an iit temper ? toy though a man possess 
the art or cunning to conceal ids temper before some- 
persons, and ou some occasions,yet it will discover itself 
at times, and betray his weakness or his errors. 

As excess, then, for the most part induces ill temper, 
and as the regulation here fallk to the child himself, he 
should be taught to never lose sight of the moderation 
which has already been noticed. Nothing so injures 
temper as the suffering of the passions, hope and desire, 
to carry us without the bounds of probability and reason; 
disappointment must always ultimately attenchthose who 
do so, and thqy are hence subject to various degrees of 
irritation and petulance. Frequent disappointments 
of extravagant wishes in* childhood, infallibly spoil a 
temper ; and the in staat /grati<i cation of every desjse 
as it may be formbd, only produces arrogance, and 
the hasty formation of-others, with which it may be les* 
-easy to oompiy. Vexation and humsuri of all' kiudo 
are the cjoneequem*!, and fury tw ruupvw, $r ao j utlwf 
M poo si on, tseoders -the <UWln qr^atore aautyeet p£ 
xepugaonuo, and makes hfoo ip the-end, a hurthep tp 
tnusotf, as roil us » dowueatJfo pthorn- T>*ip vUbout 
being atouhttety wicked) ttf »»rar do Aqt tftfgad t«try 
Middy ia/huu, ho as oowwudly a !Wf disagceq^felp, pud 
certainly a very misera ble child- 
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To be temperate and moderate in enjoyment, and to 
keep hope on a balance with right and reason, should be 
the endeavour of the child, .and should be taught him by 
his mother. Constant employment will leave him littl« 
time for chimeras and silly, fancies, and tile less heis in¬ 
fluenced by these, thomore equable and happy ^will be his 
temperament. He wall thus be early accustomed to set a 
watch and maintain a guard, ever impulse and wish¬ 
es, so that temper, which is thereby corrected, and re¬ 
gulated, and over which he has full eontroul, may prove 
to himself a blessing, and to others a most engaging fea¬ 
ture and prepossessing quality of his soul. 


CHAPTER XXI 


MODESTY. 


" their soul was poured oot inio thrir mother's bosom.” “tort 

♦ ■NT IN THEIR SIMPLICITY ” “ HARMLESS, INNOCENT, AND FREE FROM 

DECEIT-IN MODEST APPAREL.*’ “CLOTHED WITH HCM1LITY." 

Modesty with all her beauteous attendants, is the fair¬ 
est pearl in the diadem of distinguished merit, and the 
sweetest charm of infant promise. Unless accompanied 
by her, the noblest acts of man are viewed only in a 
glarfe of light which is -offensive and hurtful to the eye; 
but the meritorious act by being drawn rather into shade, 
is thrown into high relief. Every principal part of it 
stpnds out and becomes visible. We may gase in the 
most entire satisfaction, -%nd at one. leisure contemplate 
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every graceful feature, while admiration increases ia 
proportion as we can enjoy this feeling without uneasi¬ 
ness or pain to ourselves. 

Thus the very pains which are taken by a man to hide 
his best actions,make them often known, and when known 
praised. 'As the endeavours of a-beautiful maiden to 
hide her personal and mental attractions, but .create an 
anxiety to see and'know them; and thus seeing a lovely 
face and figure, and knowing the elegancies and excel¬ 
lence of the mind which animates, is but to.admire and 
to revere. . 

Modesty therefore, of all virtues, isto casual observers 
least likely to attain its own end. For in proportion a? 
merit is real, is modesty great, and the escape from-ob- 
servation impossible. Though the end oft modesty be 
therefore defeated, and consequent praise and applause be 
given; a praise which distresses, and an applause which 
confounds, yet as 6very virtue has its reward, «o consid- 
al>le a-one as modesty, is nutdefi' to punishment. The 
act-of goodness done, is done purely for ib>elf, and not to 
obtain the -commendations of others, notwithstanding 
which, these will-follow, and a painful modestybe elicited. 
Wherein, then, is her regard ? In the esteem, regard; 
respect and admiration wh^ch are the cause and the re¬ 
sult of honest praise, and^hich are so grateful to humon 
nature, that be who has once enjoyed will not, consider 
any sacfifice of vanity too great to preservethem. 

But with all these inducements, the infant is'unac¬ 
quainted. The beauty aud excellence of virtue can only 
beaiiscovered by experience and time. And a well taught 
child is formed to habits of goodness long before he can 
have perceived its advantage. . Perhaps such a child 
is forced to acknowledge the "value of forbearance 
sooner than of any other virtue, because the effects are 
closer upon the action than some others. “It you An 
thus, you shall nob go where you 4esire;” /or, “have 
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-what you want,” said by the mother, is sufficient to -cen- 
troul a well managed child; he forbears, and he finds his 
ail vantage in so doing. But how is he to be shewn the 
fitnsse and beauty of some other virtues in all their gra¬ 
dations, nod he familiarized to their habits? JLet us 
give him these habits however, and trust to years tor the 
rest, for though the undertaking be labdrious, it must be 
made, and in thiBidea; that the seed which is not sown in 
the spring cannot grow up. and he ripened for harvest 
in the autumn, ^earning and accomplishments -may be 
left to chance. Goodness cannot wait; take her when 
she offers herself to young habit, or she may vanish and 
return no chore. 

Modesty, then,is an uncorrupt mind breathing through 
artless maimers, chaste- words, humble self-opinion, 
nnboaated good qualities, and propriety of deportment. 
These properiies, as theij-importance requires,, shall be 
considered under separate heads. 

An un corrupt mind thee, is innocence, the first cha¬ 
racteristic of,man when he was created, but which he 
alas ! changed for that of sinfulness. Innocence is also 
the character of a new born infant, for though it be the 
child of sin in a religious sense, it is in a moral one, spot¬ 
less until it has reason to distinguish right from wrong, 
aad then Bins, even with that x;onviction, for though the 
child may do wrong, and deserve correction as an infant 
and a little child, we do not give him that correction and 
endeavour with such care to convince him of that wrong, 
because of the magnitude of his offence, or of its injury 
to society, far what is the utmost stretch of infantine de¬ 
linquency ? But u is iu the consequences of suoh wrong, 
that we fear so much and watch so narrdwly. To satisfy 
ourselves of a child’s innocence, let us aak, what child iu 
our opinion, of one, two, four, sis, eight ysurs of ago, 
we can remember to have known wicked enough, to be 
shutout from heaven, when its smaUrtunaifls were dressed 
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in a abroad, and that Us spirit was flown to the Saviour 
who required it, If then little children are not treated 
aB criminals by thairMaker, neither can mortals presume 
to think them such until they cease to be little children, 
andjoin in openly wicked acts, neglecting 1 the means pre¬ 
scribed by religion, to gain the favour of its great Author 
and founder. Children then areonly sinful in their na¬ 
ture, which prompts them to evil; hut the evil they do, 
or vice, in its beginning is sa> weak and small, that the 
worst of little ehildreu we may presume to call in a gen¬ 
eral way, innocent. Though in describing t!:em as com¬ 
pared to what others are, and above all, what children 
ought to be, we should say they were bad or naughty^ 
corrupt or vicious. 

Thus a refractory, disobedient, unpromising little child 
we may humbly presume is received into heaven, be¬ 
cause sin, as well as life, with him are both nipped in the 
bud. Even this child, we may pronounce innocent. - But 
if we observe a similar child with vices crowding anden- 
creasing daily in whom life is spared, wtrshall contem¬ 
plate wUh horror his final and probable destiny, through 
the characters a£ son, parent, subject, aud mortal. 

If childhood be the season of innocence in a general 
sense, let us make it so in a^particular one; that that in¬ 
nocence may be truly preserved in the purity of infancf. 
Bat We will take a closer view of this matter. * 

This Virtue like some others, may be sees iu the. mass, 
as a large stream of light, or it may be appreciated aud 
observed in parts, one or more, as a single ray. A child 
may be generally innocent, who yetfailsif we examine him 
in the divisions of innocence; in the same way that a land¬ 
scape may be generally beautiful; which yet presents in 
one point a decayed tree, or a stagnant pool. These di¬ 
visions of the greater virtue, innocence, I now proceed 
to. consider; requesting throughout this enquiry, the 
indulgence of the parent as nr oil as of the eritio if he 
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'Should detect confusion in the terms, or apparent con¬ 
tradiction in the sense. 

The first attribute of innocence then, is Simplicity, in 
which a child, generally innocent, may however be found 

Simplicity is of two kinds - , the noble and the plain, 
yet both exclude alike all affectation, wrong appearance, 
false pretence, and every species ofhypocrisy. The no¬ 
ble simplicity is most conspicuous in grown up persons of 
generous minds and extraordinary merit. The plain 
simplicity belongs to artless persons, infants, and chil¬ 
dren. It \s a quality "which nature gives, and which 
£anhot be eradicated without destroying the principal 
charm of early years, warping the mind, and breaking 
the harmony which should subsist between thought and 
speech. It is termed plain, in contra-distinction to the 
other; but thfc simplicity *of childhood is far from plain, 
if by this word is understood a property rude or homely. 
The movements, the genetal air of an infant at ease, are 
natural and graceful.' The hands, when it admires, are 
spread and waved in gentle degrees; when it handles a 
small object, there is nothing whatever unpleasing in the 
attempt to hold it. And when a child lifts up the object 
to his mouth, to try of what it is composed, the elbow is 
generally rounded, the smaller fiqgers are curved and 
free, alloSviug the two first fingers and the thumb the of¬ 
fice of supporters, which position, of the hand gives as 
much delicacy to the act, as that *f the finest lady, who 
gracefully does the honours of her tea-table. The smile 
of an infant is engaging, because it is unconstrained and 
natural; ■ and an infant aBleep, from the roundness of its 
limbs, the calm and prflfoand serenity of its features, and 
the gracefulness of the position it constantly falls into, is 
one of the most beautiful pictures of simplicity and inno¬ 
cence, that the world can produce. 

But as the infant expands into the child; as the pas- 
gious rise and swell in him to vicious excesses; as exam* 
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pie leads him from single conclusions to complex ; as he 
learns that the way of life is to patch up. and gloss over 
defects,, not to root them out; to affect to.be something, 
not to be that something; as he finds that those about him 
are inconsistent in act, uncertain in word, careless of 
cousequence, artificial in manner, and false in appear¬ 
ance; so by degrees, does simplicity, a simplicity which 
was given him as an heir-loom by nature, at his birth, 
languish first, and at last disappear to make room for ar¬ 
tificial words, actious, and manners; for affectation in 
thought, word, and deed. 

Is there then no possibility uftpreserving so charming- 
a natural gift! Must we submit to have ’this young 
virtue, as a tender plant, blasted in the noxious breath of 
fashion, or nipped by the unsparing hand of example, 
just as it peeps above the surface and discovers itself ? 
Must we indeed suffer artlessness, and natjve simplicity, 
to die away and be supplanted by craft, eunning, hypo¬ 
crisy, presumption, arrogance, and affectation^? Is there 
no help ? 

As well might we enquire, whether, if one beam were 
not support enough for a roof, there was not a remedy 
Humanity forbids an observer to stand passive when one- 
man is struggling with several assailaints. Parental af¬ 
fection, should also condemn in a mother the quiet en¬ 
durance of an attack and triumph of five vices, over one 
virtue in. her child. If one beam be uot security for a 
roof, add another, and another, and mark and calculate 
the pressure and the resistance. This is the business of 
the carpenter. But it is the mother’s duty,if one virtue 
is not sufficiently strong to hear the resistance from 
causes whatever be their source, te provide another,* and 
another, and weigh well the resultB and consequences; 
this is her business ; and as long as she makes it such, 
virtue must be uppermost, aird vicious inclinations in h?r 
child be held like a ferocious beast, in chains and captiv¬ 
ity 
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CHAPTER XXfI. 


Mowesry. 


“|H THE INTRORfTT of MV HEART All IHVUCSMCt ©F Rif llAKRR HATH 
I done this.” " m» »h*lt thou do foh him that is simple ” 11 a rood 
HEA 1ST AND IN EnfCMCIT* OF HEART." “ UMPUCITT TO TOD NR Oow- 
U1M ” 'TO THE PORE, Etli THIN8S ARE HIM, BUT TO THEM THAT ARB 
Mil, UITTHlSa 1« FORE* 

a lovtdy-feature ill Hie “virtues, that every «n« w- 
jrai*ately is a support to her neighbour; that aW are united 
To form excsVence; and jthat where one is we ait, that 
olie is materially aided f»y the p rcsrrtfre of qny, whether 
related o»uotto her particular tribe or firroily. Thevir- 
taes seem te be to goodness, their supreme, HSat the 
body ^fftard Composed of in dividual^ from perhaps aH the 
provinces of aft empire, is -to its monM-eh.- fear of these 
are frdth thesaine province, fewer from the suae tewa ; 
yet'iaeaehof service In hts “^ay, ami ail mast be united 
#o form a eompactforce. 

* Simplicity therefore, which droops aed pin mi, may be 
very materially strengthened by any virtue;* but d»y 
nonfe distinct from its owm fanwly^Sioretbmj truth, is- 
deed 'troth, as this been observed, is the advocate m» 4 
guaCdian' ofearly virtfte, goodness urismoww 

be &tfe&ftffth*todispense benefits, and promote -tree 

bipptheds^i'riiift- * '*• . * * ' <•'■* • - 

Were f to drtfsrd^trrtfflel , »s of the g#erioo*«>*b-of <the 
’ttoiverse vrith aWri<fkangrftt«r,'I dho«ld eayytnrito i*aa* 
gifenuoas, shnpHcit y atfl dss; <the first bstdty iodnesfttat 
site ls f the second on mffi ec ted i y w ipsmsil idetef ap- 
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pearing tvhat she is not. The first seeks out subjects. 
The second dresses them after her peculiar manner. 
Truth is independent, and a-sovereign. Simplicity is a. 
retainer, and' ahandmaid of virtues. The first is a source, 
origin, foundation, cause; the second is a manner, copw 
sequence! effect, ’truth is uprightness, and walks with 
perfect integrity. Simplicity is - diffident, yet moves 
with beautiful propriety. The one is sublime; the other 
is lovely. The one is grand; die other is consistent. The 
first is all-powerful; the second all prepossessing. Truth 
in fine, commands our veneratiop, and simplicity engager 
•ur love. • ! 

Simplicity, then, will always be strengthened by. thp 
aid of the first of virtues, as she will be assisted by the 
influence of artless nature which presides over infancy] 
Will not these three united, triumph over the covert at¬ 
tacks of vulgar prejudice, and’ignorance? ,It is devoutly 
to be wished. Alas-! alas,> but these attacks arre so often 
repeated and m such various ways held forth- such 
enticing prospects ; vanity Smiles* and- whispers So be- 
witcbingly, and example, though in silence; draws so 
forcibly, thgt what young creature can resist altogether, 
to go a little way upon the same road ? “ Now my dear,'* 
say ignorance and folly to the little ebild, “ now you are 
going into company to sheW your pretty face, you- must 
smile and hold up your bead, and make you* curtsey, 
and let every body see your beautiful frock, and your 
mice pretty shoes. Who has such a pretty pair of shoes 
as you?” “Nobody has,” lisps the attentive little vic¬ 
tim,; bridling and pouting her lip, and endeavouring to 
imitate the toss of the head, and the exultation of her 
tempter- “ To bfi sure,nobody has,” continues this 'one; 

‘ l mind you shew them when you go into the drawing 
room, and every body will say you are a pretty little 
lady.” , 


S 
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Frejurlioe, folly, conceit, affectation nod levity, listen 
flighted te soeh instructions ; is it not useless to say 
.bow they improve opportunity ? 

Asd is the mother, herself, never guilty of addressing 
any part of the foregoing remarks to her child ? Let her 
make enquiry of her oenseienoe ; if that judge do acquit 
her in thin point, why will she bear the culpability in the 
other, of letting her ehild be. subj ect to have ideas put into- 
his head by any in man being to the endangering of his 
innocence, and the warping of his soul? Why will she 
not let him, when a ehild, speak and net as a child ? with 
the sweet simplicity and artlessness of childhood? Why 
Hot let bin Smile when be is excited by something to 
smile at; be pleased, when something curious, admirable 
exhilirating, er mentoring*, strikes his senses; and feel 
anxiety when somethingXuble, generops, kind, er good, 
presents itself as worthy to rouse his better, feelings and 
create an interest ? Why chain his attention to all that be- 
speaks the littleness efman,aadhis innumerable wants, of 
eating, drinking, clothing, and never suffer it te rise to 
the contemplation of all that is excellent iu tom and worthy 
of an immortal being ? A single act of goqdness in far 
worthier a child's consideration, than a pair of new shoes; 
and yet if the little cherub like to make exclamations of 
pleasure upon such a new article of dress, what heart will 
not participate in one of the momentary joys of his in¬ 
fancy ? Blessings upon the heads of little children, hies- 
sings tipoa their inaooent Ups, and half-articulated words, 
and blessings upeu those who promote their happiness ! 
Let their joys be without number, and without end ; hut - 
let them not feel the Wish to rejoice over a new article of 
dress during more than a few moments/ for it is foreign 
te the simplicity ef childhood te do so. They look upon 
a new pieoc of attire, as upon any other new object ; not 
because this attire is to setoff their persons, or because it 
is too line, or tob expensive for any qther person to pur- 
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tftiase. Shame! shame! on the idea. Shame tenfold, 
.to him who forces it into the mind of infancy to its dis¬ 
credit, its confusion, and its injury. 

But because dress, and self-adornment, and gratHica* 
tion are not to he the paramount duties of a child, let us 
Dot be thought to advance, that order, neatness, and 
propriety Which hre connected with attention to seif, are 
to be neglected. These things in the course of life, are 
of a secondary importanceand whatever is absolutely 
required in the course of existence, is also required in 
childhood, with this difference Jiow ever, that the seed or 
principle is ail we expect in the fchild. From the adult, 
we require fruit, or acts. If there were nbteed giveq, 
whence can fruit grow 1 ? Does not an infant come into 
the world perfect in body, and.limb, &Hd complete ih its 
provision for thought and speech ? At the age of two 
years, has nature aught to dq, but to deyelope and un¬ 
fold ? Haj she to make limbs - or to add new faculties 
as the child advances in growtlf ? That w^ich nature 
does for the natural tnau, the mother should do fbr the 
moral man, give him the germs of all goodneSs and pro¬ 
priety in his infancy, and leave them to time and culture 
to nnfold and ripen for maturity. 

An attention then to order, neatness, and propriety of 
dress, and manners too, are perfectly consistent with 
the engaging virtue of which I am treating. Indeed 
self-respect Which is alsoun attribute of modesty de¬ 
mands It. But of this hereafter. 

To preserve a simplicity In speech and manners, mo¬ 
desty, Innocence and truth, willbe the greatest securities. 
If they could be given in the perfection of virtue, then 
indeed wouldthe -security be complete. 'But What 'mor¬ 
tal Shall We fihd possessing any one virtue Silty and ft6- 
iermlnately ? .The most genuine are adulterated by our 
commerce with the woirtd, the reaction of vicious jyo- 
pensitiee, and abotje dft, the consider attonsof self. Not- 
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Withstanding mil which, so far from being discouraged by 
evil thoughts, base suggestions, and the resistance offered 
by selfish motive, the Good do cheerfully advance on their 
stay, always remembering, that perfection though an ob¬ 
ject for attainment, is far off; that their inward struggles 
are tho combat ofa foe, whose siege is vigorous in propor¬ 
tion to the value of the citadel; that the great tempter was 
never so desirous to conquer as when perfection stood 
before him; and that in.proportipn to the greatness of the 
victory gained oyer a base foe, so is the glory of the con- 
.querors. All these are considerations of comfort for the 
man as well as the pare«it,if some disappointment attend 
him sanguine expectations. Let not the mother, I mean 
the anxious indefatigable mother., he disturbed if she do 
jut perceive early blossoms of excellence iu her child, 
She may assure herself that if the soil is not execrably 
bad, the seed Bhe has carefully sown and unceasingly 
guarded, must produce something, however tardy its 
appearance. .' 

It is observable, that the manners and speecbof the eld¬ 
est born areseldom distinguished with infantine simplicity, 
Sn.asgreata degree as thoseof his brothers and sisters. The 
eldest child, is, for a considerable time, the companion of 
grown persons. He copies their manners and uses their 
W(prds ; hence he is often considered the most clever, al¬ 
lowing oLcourse for the disparity of- years ; but this is a 
false way of estimating capability, and one which has 
deceived many. Wherever I am told that a child is a- 
mazingly clever and forward for his age, that he uses 
such and such long words, and can repeat such and sueh 
things, I invariably suppose him to be a mere repeater; 
because the rgaily clever and promising-child is more an¬ 
xious to enquire, than to repeat; and if he have had the 
.advantage of beingtaught how tp think, he has not been 
te&xed w„ith hard words, pr complex sentences, bat has 
hip curiosity gratified by information and replies 
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thrown into the very simplest form of speech which art 
can devise, or patient and maternal care could adopt, 
which information, so given, has sunk deep into the mind 
becauseit was well understood. And for the very rea- 
son that it was so simple, it could make but a very poor 
figure when repeated either by the child, or the mother to 
the flattering crowd. Thus the little one who is consid¬ 
ered most clever because he makes use of long words and 
line speeches, or because he repeats some (to him) incom¬ 
prehensible rubbish in poetry, is, in truth, mostignorant; 
for whilst his mouth is filled with words, his mind is left 
in worse than emptiness ; it is as Touch in a state of de¬ 
pression from its perplexity, as the heart itf in a state of 
danger from the acceptance of false praise. Grown per¬ 
sons it is true, who are to be depended on, can do much 
for young children towards opening their minds; but as 
few persons may be so trusted, it is no great advantage 
to any child to be with .others lhan his mother. A com¬ 
panion, he must have, and who Fs>fitter than his parent? 

The object in early exercising the infankpowers,,is not 
to force them into unnatural ripeness, but onlyto unfold, 
and gradually bring them to the 'child’s own view. Of 
what value to him, are his mind, reason,conscience, sense, 
if these treasures are not unlocked, and spread out gen¬ 
tly before him, along with the valuables which these trea¬ 
sures can purchase ; ‘beauties in earth, sea, air, (he whole 
book of nature ? What matters it that he has a heart, if 
that heart be not taught to beat under all the kindly in¬ 
fluence and graceful dominion of the virtues ? He must 
learn them through mind: give him ideas, words will 
follow. His tender features, iiraoeent countenance, 
enquiring eye, • and imperfect, articulation implore 
through simplicity the indulgence of his hearers, and 
•he does indeed make a way to the inmost recesses of all 
kind hearts., with a force as irresistible as it is pleasing. 
A little child in whom this ebam of infancy is lost, causes 
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aft great.ft sbocVto a judicious mind, as it receives from 
the Round of a loud discordant voice issuing from the 
lip of a beautiful woman Nay, a greater ; for .the discor¬ 
dant voice may be a natural defect; but as no Child Was 
ever an infant without having simplicity, so none Could 
ever lose it during that period, but through "a cause of 
some kind; whether of carelessness ih the parent, or 
aptitude in the child to copy the examples round him, 
]f, as our great bard says, angels may weep everthe fan¬ 
tastic tricks of man, mankind may In their turn, shed 
tears over the unnatural expressions and affected man¬ 
ners of little children. - YCt is this a subject for laughter 
to ffOtae, who make sport with folly, and misplaced sen¬ 
timents. The Philistines too once, made Sport, and dearly 
did the merriment cost them; they knew not the power 
of the victimfkCy mocked, and awfully did they suffer. 
Those persons likewise who sport with vice and wrong, 
mock a Sampson also, and so shall thfey find as strength 
encreasea. The Nazarite was feeble when shorn, and he 
Was despised. 7. Wrong is small in infancy, andis counted 
fts nothing. A time came'for Sampson to shew his power 
ftnd he made the city tremble. A time toe, shall come for 
the young vices of infancy to discover their power. 
Strength and enormity, and they will shake a country 
<b its foundation. Tor on the integrity, or corruption of 
"DUr youtft, depends the honour or baseness, glory or 
Safety of the empire. As they are, so is the natfoh. As 
the Child so is the man; like as the man, so is his char¬ 
acter. 
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CHAPTEU XXIII. 
■ 

MODRSTY. 


“IT 4 MAM THINK HIHIRLTTD SB WOMRTOIK3 WHIN HE M KOTBISS, BB 
DECEIVHTH HIMSELF. 1 * “ MAN FBlCH IS A.WURM. AND THE SON UF MAN 
WHICH ft A WOW." ''THE BERATES Yhou»ART. THE MOeA HUMBLE TOT- 
SELF, AND THOU SHALT FIND FAVOUR.’’ “ IN SIMPLICITY .WE HAD DVB 
CONVEBUTION.” ■ . 


Thk next attributive virtue of Modesty, is Humility. 
The care which an infant requires, the anxiety which 
it perceives iir those around to watch, tend,*and preserve 
it; the pleasure with which, an a child, he is listened to, 
and the readiness of all to give him encouragement and 
assistance, are likely epough to make th^little creature 
imagine he m a being of no Bmall importance. Hence a-* 
rise the airs which some little children choose to give 
themselves, the arrogance of their manner, and the un¬ 
reasonableness of their demands. “Mama, mama, get 
up, and do so and bo for me; Mama, mama, undress m^r 
doll, and then dress it again for me,” and thus toll many 
a little ofle run on. The wqary mother, mother perhaps 
to. another child yet an infant, replies, “My dear, I 
cannot, I am tired; I have risen several times .to please 
you* Pray do not ask me any more. I cannot undress 
your doll again, my love, I have done so two.or three 
times for you, this afternoon, pray try to do it, for your¬ 
self. ” The child replies, “No mama, you doit; you 
must do it; get up mama, for me, and come here, you 
must come;” the mother again'replies in a tone of unaf¬ 
fected languor, “My dear child, I cannot indeed j your 
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mama is totf tired." The child rejoins, “Mania, mawm, 
do it for me.” 

This “for me'* the little one thinks most act as a spell. 
“How” his looks express, “can I be refused?” He 
seems hardly to credit his sense, “For roc, mama, for 
me,” he continues ; till at length, the mother, tired of the 
importunity, actually does what the unreasonable little 
being demands, but she grants the request as much to her 
own ultimate advantage as the lion in the fable did, when 
he acquiesced in the wish that the man expressed, to draw 
his teeth, and pluck out, his claws. For the present, the 
mother submits, at the price of some uueasiness, for the 
gake of pe&c’e. But it is a vain hope: for the child pre¬ 
suming upon her weakness, and the facility with which 
she may be gained over, rises every time in hisdemands, 
and insists upon them with fresh pertinacity, till at length 
the parent, half reproachfully, half triumphantly, shakes 
her head and her bandstand in a loud whisper says laugh¬ 
ing to he£ neighbour , Q so as to be beard by the child, as 
well as the company, “ I declare he is getting quite my 
master, Ido not know what I shall do with him, by and 
by,” not a word of which speech is lost to the little sub¬ 
ject of it. 

Whatever is the rank of the family, the children of it 
i&ould not be bred up to have high conceits of themselves ; 
much lesS be taught to look for pre-eminence any where 
but in virtue. High birth is> a noble appendage* to those 
who disgrace it not.' Great talents are an illustrious title 
to the respect and veneration of others, and truly pow¬ 
erful are they; for mind will rise in spite of all efforts to 
ke«p it in subjection, and merit in general will find Its 
level. But distinguished virtue overtops both, and is as 
much superior to the accidental circumstances of rank, 
and fortune, and genius, as the oak is superior in strength 
akd utility to the reed. 
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And besides the impolicy of allowing a child to fancy 
biinaelf on an equality with his parents and grown friends 
is it not a sad spectacle to behold a diminutive helpless 
being, more helpless than any animal of the creation of 
the same age, ordering, commanding, exacting with im¬ 
perious toue, pert authority and imaginary importance; 
swelling in its own conceit and ignorance, and triumph¬ 
ing over the aged, the good, and the respectable i Set¬ 
ting at nought the expostulations of reason and exper¬ 
ience, and overpowering with its arbitrary will, foolish 
whims, and arrogant self-estimation, the remonstrance, 
the decision, the commands ai(d the entreaties of even 
its owpparents P It is a grievous sight, aDd one at qkich. 
our better feelings revolt. Where, alas! may we enquire, 
is fiuwn the natural and graceful diffidence of child¬ 
hood ? That pleasing timidity which acknowledges its 
own weakness while it implores our care and protection! 
Which bids us expect a youth of modesty from a child¬ 
hood of humility, a promise qf future excellence from a 
sense of present deficiency f Spifit, li%, vivacity, are 
all compatible with the humility uf a.child, blit they are 
not to be ejnj^loyed as engines against the wishes of liia 
parents. The very attempt to triumph over them, proves 
one of two things : that the parents are ignorant, indo¬ 
lent and weak minded persons, or that the child is f.n 
arrogant, presuming, or very forward one. • The on* 
party ffiintly resolving, and theo indolently breaking 
their resolves, the otter insolently •requiring ancf confi¬ 
dently making known its desires, and hesitating at 
nothing to gain the point and be victor. And what 
then ? When the child with the boldness and effrontery 
of elder years add more striking .insensibility asserts his 
demands, and unabashed by.the frown and expostulation 
,of age presents the unnatural picture of infantine weak- 
'ness, united to dictatorial insolence, what follows ? 
That he is a spoiled child; and that every succeeding 

* T 



lift itfHtttJt* 

month and ftsf will glte hito ft fresh title to ttihi chanc¬ 
ier. 

And is tills 'dh'arftctfer then, so odious ? Let us cbm 
quire of the in aid in the ‘unrseVy Who has to combat With 
its whims, cofichiu, Rudenesses, and,darings ; or of the 
Jnen-servants, to Whom 4S soon as the object ift able to 
apeak, it orders ahd counter orders, scoMs and threatens 
and defies. Ask the visitor, in private, whose ears have 
been stunned, eyes Fatigued, patience exhausted, clothes 
spoiled, and mind irritated by the riotous antipathy, or 
boisterous and fanciful preference of the spoiled child, 
whether he or she has One grain of regard or affection for 
‘the Character. Desire of the little play-fellow to say,how 
jnuch he likes the haughty tone, overbearing command, 
ungovernable wisHhs, unreasonable requests,[andpeevish 
complaints of the spoiled child. 

And, last of* all, ask the mother if her injudicious af¬ 
fection, thus fatally shewn in false Indulgence, brings 
lack peace, comfort, and’joy to her bosom. Does her 
child improve lipon this indulgence? Let her reflect; 
and she will be .obliged to answer, “On the contrary, he 
growB less pleasing, as a child. As my child) be becomes 
more and more troublesome to me; opposes me more 
frequently ; grows bolder in his demands, and more pe¬ 
remptory fa insisting on them. I am sure he cannot 
liave a higher respect for me, since he more frequently 
than .Jer, sets me and my opinions and advice at nought. 
In proportion asrespect falls off, to ay not love decrease! 
.flow then shall 1 be esteemed by him ten years hence? 
And what soft of comfort and satisfaction may I expect 
lie will afford me for aH toy trouble .during Ms infancy 
and childhood i’ 1 A toother too, might add to these en¬ 
quiries, what kin d of mon wiBhe be, when these arrogant 
frabits which are how young In Mto shall be settled, 
fOfmed, and strehgthened ? 


r 
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The answer is very obvious: he will be a disobedient sou, 
add a disagreeable man, uuless he be early taughtto think 
of himself with the humility of a weak dependant crea¬ 
ture, which has no right to favour or protection, but 
through the kindbaBf gft’ hi* pay opts, and the considera¬ 
tion of those about him : no title to notice, or indulgent 
attention, but through that of obedience, and meritorious 
behaviour. 

The making the child think humbly of himself, when 
the oara and troiuipg him up is a Blotter of anpb pri¬ 
mary importance tq the porepjg, ig a nice point to man¬ 
age, and requires all the zeal of In affectionate mother to 
accomplish. Let such a mother not despohd, however; 
She piay» and shqli ettaiph*F °^ ec f |f she only persevere, 
steadily pitied by good sense, qqd command over herself. 
Distinguished abilities, or great talents are riot requisite, 
happi)y, for. tbe manageipent, and goad training of in¬ 
fancy and ebildbppd- Very ordinary capacities, common 
sense, zeal, firmness, patience, *and unwearied activity, 
with sopjo gpperal knowledge on .the yyip-ks of art and 
nature, and a greet deal of good principle aud unaffected 
piety, ore the noly /qualifications absolutely necessary to 
make the beat mpthpF j>a Uje nor Id, and to secure if apy 
thing caa seepyp, the f«pi? ( tft,ri 0 P ?f kept education 
that ever mao J*as bussed ^bus if .vyill appear, 

(thaf.of all fhp Jepfujng gp_d Requirements of the prepept 
Bge f nQjte hwMh^ pf/gRdipgis immediately psefuifo the 
papther of p liftljs c)ii}cf, gqd 09 it is of no coQsd^qpQRe 
irMItfWf fiyf or fix jearajjaye 

wmt ¥m ?f * c w*? mea to is °piy 

m» thrf 9 mj H ve F 0 ^ tted « 

to W # # piw, iofpmrtWf .9“* 

fehgr scalar, and phi|d 

whw»w4wty.vfc-,. ^.hVm,., .. -■ 
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CHAPTER XXiy. 

MODESTY. 


**AI A CASK FULL of RTNBE, CO ARB mi* HOSIER m.L OF BHCTUT.’” 
‘‘BEFORE him iVVOCKHCT WaI FOOD." “INNOCENCE AND DOODNESE.” 
"let tht speech he short, comphehekdins MUCH IN a pew words, 
BE,AS ONE THAT KNOVITH AND TET HOLDETH MM TONOPE. ” "THOU UAU 
HONOUR THE FAqE OF THE OLD MAN." 

t • 

A child requires daily, hourly care and attention. Cus¬ 
tom will make him consider this a thing’ of course. But 
that he may not grow arrogant, supercilious and haughty 
from this consideration, a 1 prudent mother' wilt qualify 
her attentions so as to give a counter-impression. I never 
would allow any thing to A child who would not say, “if 
you please“thank you and nse other forms of ci¬ 
vility, without which, man is worse than uncivilized. If 
a child is not taught to say he is obliged; he never will 
think he is bo, and if his heart be not Opened to obliga¬ 
tion towards man, who can say that it will not be shut to- 
shards God 4 ? Besides, these forms aqe a test of obedience. 
A little ohe often rebels on being told to say, “thank 
you,“.or other such sentence^ especially, we may remark 
if it be to a servant, or as be thinks, an inferior. The 
feeling which induces a hesitation, ought to have no 
place in a child’s breast. He mitst be made to submit, 
and ( if it .so be, to condescend. At meals the youngest 
child should be served* the last, ti> teach him what is dne 
to his age. If greWn persons are taking their meals at 
the same table, I should always recommend the attending 
teethe children the last, with this observation to them : 
“You know yon are very little, those who are older must 
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be helped before you.” The good old custom of making 
children sit still, and not teaze for any thing before 
them, would be revived with great benefit,in these times, 
when if there are any little ones admitted te our tables, 
their forward and pert manners, their greedy longings, 
and incessant remarks of “ Mama I don’t like this ; ma¬ 
ma, may I have that ?” make them a perfect nuisance. 
Should a mother ever have to say to her little darling, 
when she takes the liberty of setting him at the table 
with two or three friends ; “ My dear, you must hot be 
helped before this or that lady or gentleman; a little 
child should wait.” No, tli»lesion ought to be known 
before that day, and company or no comjfany, s1iquU\ 
make no difference in the Bense of inferiority which a 
child ought to have, when associated with his elders. 
This doctrine may seem harsh in a proud age, an 
age when years are not respected, and 9 hoary head 
has no claim to Generation from the young; when 
infants are taught the airs of affected mafurity.and child¬ 
hood argues over a question Of simple duty with a parent 
whose word should be to him as law; when impertinent 
forwardnesses galled infantine art, and a slight glitter 
of accomplishment which is wholly useless to a little child 
is extolled before him as though it were an act of virtue, 
or the wisdom of sages. * But let the parent who 
here scans this page,'in displeasure, only consider, whe¬ 
ther the*youth of all times have not been virtuous and 
worthy in proportion as they have been taught to revere 
their elders, and to listen to the lessons of experience 
with deference ? And whether workings of genuine 
modesty and true diffidence on ingenuous features be 
not a strong appfeai to the indulgence of strangers,;’agd 


• Much as our Children depart from eimpTfeity, they ire t4r eaeyedid toy those 
uf » ndghbounng nation the fiuejady aits o{ a little jPasw* chOdjire truly 
eomle. Sitting, w liking, standing, drfnthng, tor essaying lo'dhi stfl tBe little 
areature seems to be studying '‘Is* grass*-*, And «sf» the ( y*ry_ MitteOasrer 
girts In the streets, seem adepts in the language and manners of affectation. 
Surprise i a the .Ant e motion one has cm w*t£ing thia teuA piheence <ff si mplfeity, 
pity follows, and thin a feeling less pleasing, at manners so unnatuial. 
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ft cementing' tie When esteem has begun to kindle into re* 
gard f 

But this virtue like others, tufty be poshed to extreme*, 
when instead of an engaging and prepossessing modesty, 
and an unfeigned, well principled humility, we only see a 
wild and fearful bashfulness which produce* a spurious 
kind of shame which only belongs to guilt. Thus the 
well bom youth not only disgusts by awkwardness, which 
we do not expect to find in ope-of his rank in life, but he 
leaves us to suppose from his confusion and trepidation 
that conscience will no^ bear him out in his commerce 
with the world. He-'stands self-condemned, before be 
.has even* learned what crime is; and his friendship is 
unsolicited, because it seems to be inadequate to repay 
the trouble of seeking it Children should be made hum¬ 
ble and modest, but aH absurd bashfulness should be dis¬ 
couraged with firmness, .not by laughter,, as is too often 
attempted; and they should be taught to. look up with 
confidence in a persdn’s. face, whenever they ars speak¬ 
ing. They should never be suffered to hide their heads, 
or run away when they ars spoken to by a stranger, and 
are expected to reply ; the discovering, et shame, they 
should be told, will be considered as a proof of their 
having been naughty. 

t The other attribute of modesty is purity, which in¬ 
cludes decorom, self-respect, neatness and order. Purity 
of mind has been touched upon jn tho consideration of 
innocence. We hftve now i* regard that of the. person. 
Tbompspn says, 

— From tti* body’* parity, the mind > 

- —— -H u 

^ . ft 

If this he true, am A few wilt doubt it, Ihe necessity which 
it were needless to thswt,oo f will be apparent fof the 
^aaintftiniag a neatnep* in dress, and » ninety ut pertpp, 
ftp children. Bttt by this r e m ark, it is not intended 
ths* they should be deprived of,exercise, asdsmue 
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nrat in gardens Of fields lest they should soil their 
clothes. For froui it. Their clot bee may be Bplashed 
or ■ potted, but if they are set ridiculously fine, this will 
signify little. What is fairly Boiled i* the course of duty, 
or is accidentally torn in that of ratioaal amusement, may 
he exeused*withoat a comment. But wilful injury, be it 
ever so small, to clothes, or indeed to any thing animate 
or inanimate discovers a mischievous turn of thought 
and inclination, and should be immediately checked. 

Children are long enough helpless during infancy. 
I*et us make them useful to themselves and others, as 
soon as effort is possible to then. The doing 00 will give 
them a habit of exertion, and the novelty of being zjm- a 
ployed on a trifling, but really useful business, will be 
highly gratifying. ‘ Stay sir, .1 will do this or that; I 
will tie your shoe, let me put on your glove; I will fold 
np your tippet,” cries out the maid to a sturdy child of 
four or five years, who is actively engaged in trying to 
do one of these little offiees for .himself. How ready are 
mothers too {and all to save trouble pud e^peditethe bu¬ 
siness) to check every tittle effort of their children, who, 
in general would know no greater pleasure than a little 
job of this kind, if they were allowed it; instead of which, 
these injudicious persons hardly let the child understand 
during the first six year*, of what use his fingers are 
him. Might not one 'say to a very little child, Come 
my dear, 4 1 will reach your things for you; now try to 
put on your walking shoes, tippet, but and gloves,’ and 
then we will go out.” The child would he willing 
anoggh to do so, ud hasten to make the attempt. Per¬ 
haps he would begin to be tired, and say, “ 1 can not do 
it, please to help Ac,” and than he might be helped a 
little. Afi, however, that he had actually dune, should 
he left; though the ahoe-stnags were in a knot, or tho 
ttppetput cu awry. The acta ssf a ohll&must be ia^pagr 
dfeet, andae they atyidd appears that fry if wo look at 
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I^jid ^ipcak of them as the acts of childhood. If we alter, 
correct, and add, the act is not that of a child, but of 
ourselves; and he no longer can be entitled to the praise 
which his sole efforts would command. 

Might not a very little child too, be led on to assist in 
folding up his clothes at night, and piling them neatly 
on the chair by his bedside ? He might begin by one of the 
simplest articles of dress, and be. induced, not by a com¬ 
mand, but by Bitch an observation as this, to try : “Now, 
my dear, I wonder whether you coUtd fold that cap, or 
tb.it pair of gloves, while I am putting by the rest of your 
olotheB ? ”■ I never knew “any child who would refuse the 
.attempt, thus challenged to make it. However badly the 
little task is performed, it should be accepted, not with 
ridiculous praise, which must be false, hut with honest, 
gentle encouragement. 'A love oforder is a very desirable 
h.ib : t of the,mind; to encourage it, a child might have 
alow closet, to-open with a latch, given him; in which 
he might, lay up his 1 walking things himself, and take 
them out. Also a small light trunk for his play-things ; 
a wiudoiv-seat or a low shelf for his little books ; and a 
corner of an out bouse for his little spade and garden 
implements. Whatever he draws from its proper place 
he should be taught by degreesto put back again. It is 
oad and shameful to notice bow some children throw 
every thing in a room in confusion for their own pleasure, 
and are yet tooidle-and helpless to replace a-single article. 
They will not piek up a toy, nor shut the lid of a box; 
nor pash a little chair into its place, nor even olose a book 
they may have opened. No; die maid, or mama is to be 
the slave of these miniature despots, while they scream 
-out in wrMcbed inertness for other things; more variety; 
fresh amusement. Alas 4 , poor children, as their whims 
are multiplied, their wishes encreaae. They are fretful 
ill the midst iff enjoyment, and while they fancy the whole 
world yields submission at their fpet, ,the poorest little 
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jwaseuj who scamper* barefoot over $b«r tbo*p-dafted 
common, ia pursuit «f q eoektChadhr, sod then re tarn* 
to a mens •£ pefaage and a stoo« bad, is, far happier tbw ft 
they. 

Salf-respeot, is the fast dependent virtue here to be in - 
mjlcated; and it should Y-ery early be introduced tu the 
habits of childhood. A nine propriety of manners, and 
decorum, will be in consequence preserved, which will 
he maintained by very little children, in presence of thaiy 
must familiar friends. It is admirable to think bow close* 
ly allied is delicacy of habit to purity of thought and in¬ 
nocence of soul, ltd us then secure and make it a habit 
of childhood, in order to preserve unspotted, a purify of 
mind and action; and that we may bo still further indu¬ 
ced, lot us hear in pund the assertion of our great bard 
and piaster of human feeling and passion :— 

It P rlpt goo4 tlwt Citildiea sbuuld fcnvsy ,nj ^kkedn**: 
old folks have discretion ( and know the world." 


* CHAPTER XXV. 

o G£9j&RfiSiry. 3 

j 

' THI UBEBAL soon DESMlV.TH LlSYtHAL THINOS, AND Bt LIBERAIjTNItKM 
SHALL HE aTAND ” “ A VILE PERSON iH A LL JIOT £f> CABLED LLB*RAL.’’ ‘‘D* 
THAT OIVETH, LKJ 1 HIM DO IT WITH SIMPLICITY.” V THU 11 THAT WHICH 

■ *c«nkA*, LibhhaLiw nucuDirg num nurfaLr ” 

e 

This noble virtue may not perhaps be considered .one, 
of which the possession is of such” primary importance at 
those which have preceded this chapter. And it is, pp*- 
■ibly, on this account that we are the more charmed when 
rye mept with it: hecaufe it I* thought by casual obser¬ 
vers, to be only a heWtifut supernumerary. Butin raa- 
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Uiy, it rises from as deep a source and bears upotr as* 
rnany important points in its progress through the bou! to> 
the lip and hand, as almost any other virtue that could- 
be named excepting, indeed, the first, 

Generosity is spirited benevolence^ All that a bene¬ 
volent man would do, a generous one dees ; and perhaps 
he does with a trner zeal and more ardent spirit, than 
benevolence seems to imply. The benevolent man would 
be sincere as the generous' one, but tile last would bo 
found'perhaps-to be more eager and animated ; more de¬ 
voted in the cause he espoused ; more exalted in senti¬ 
ment, more kpenly alive* to the intereste]he made his own. 
A benevolent man perhaps would repeat to himself that 
tuB-aots were those of duty, and he would encourage in 
himself the wish, and cultivate the disposition to practise- 
them. The generous man would neither think nor enquire 
whether it was his duty to-be generons, but would be so 
for the delight and gratification which generosity would 
atford hiB coble nature; and so far from knowing whether 
he waB praetiethg a virtue, or a precept of religion, he 
would feel no surprize if he were told that the word was 
no where to be found in the Bible.. Perhrapb, however, 
benevolence though a more retired virtue, is a more 
steady one, more equable, fixed, and true, than genero¬ 
sity. Nevertheless, the oulture of fhis virtue in young 
persons is of great importance be it only to heighten the 
good yffects of benevolence,and to-give force and energy 
to its principle of action. 

Generosity branches into the virtues of liberality, dis¬ 
interestedness and gratitude, and these are recognised 
in oqr feelings, towfrdsotbers - r our opinion and judgment 
of others, and our actions ^in other words, in mind, and 
language, and action. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that a certain nobleness of 
sofl],from which true generosity springs, is in some mea¬ 
sure bora with those who are most distinguished for this 
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^neat-quality. But it is not the intention of. this work, 
•to confine itself to the consideration of how natural gifts 
may be improved, so. much ae how all goodness may be 
in some degree given and secured to tender minds. 

A man must be born a poet, to become one, it is said. 
Perhaps true generbsity of soul must also be a natural 
gift.; but how mguny pleasing.poems are written by per¬ 
sons who yet have not whnt is called a genius, but in 
whom, assiduity, emulation, zeal, and great industry 
have produced these respectable offerings to'their coun¬ 
try ? How many plants are made to grow ih an indige¬ 
nous soil, and do at length bfe?ouie naturalized to it ? 
And how many virtues From good example and good 
.precept may be introduced and grow into a principle nf 
the sou(, when such were not inherent in that of the in¬ 
dividual? 

Durin gin fancy, no mother, perhaps, can tell, whether 
this fine quality, orbits opposite in mean, contracted, nar¬ 
row-minded dispositions will belong to her child. But 
in very early childhood, the first young shoots’of the fu¬ 
ture character as propensities will appear? The generous 
child will give where he is not even required; or if he 
should be asked for ajpart of what'lie'has, will offer, pro¬ 
bably, the whole. Ifanofher should have finer or better 
things than he has, he will not repine, but will either 
boldly seek out some- of the same kind Cor himself, or re&t 
satisfied in the want of them. 

The feeling of envy is one to Which a generous breast 
is an utter stranger; us it is to that'paltry littleness of 
mind, which urges one person to boast of and triumph 
in the advantages he has over another. A generous child 
will not be ever .caught pretendingto sleep, nr losing 
.other pretexts, that he may listefito what is said in one 
place, to repeat it again in another. His-soul will dis¬ 
dain such mean artifice, as well as artifice ever-/ 
kind. He will not understand or tfeal * jefleusy Ids 
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little friends or equal's, or susplclob tb^arifs the dejjetp- 
ffants who surround him. He will be eobfiditig, dnsub 
pecting, open, liberal and high minded. Above taking 
revenge for an injury, and yet preserving a strong sensC 
of kindness in a lively gratitude. Indeed, generally 
■peaking, those breasts which are most capable of gene¬ 
rosity, are such as are gifted with Very strong natural 
affections, feeling hearts keenly alive to favdut, and 
susceptible-of obligation. The cold-hearted man cannot 
possess this noble virtue, his nature is selfish, his soul it 
low, mean, suspicious^ .and grovelling. He calculates 
and measures, and weighs before he opens hts hand, and 
he boasts and exults and yet half repents Wheii he has 
4one so. The {generous soul breaks forth with confidence 
to the lip, and shews even to an imprudent extent in 
after years, its plans, hopes, wishes, prospects; and in 
return, wben*aconfidence js granted, it believes implicit¬ 
ly, and is roused to the highest sympathy and feelings 
iff interest, by the recital. ^ 

This virtue however, is not unfrequehtly accompanied 
and alloyed by false pride; lor the pre-eminence over 
other bduIb which a noble mind bestows, is too often 
found to impart a loftiness to manner, which in time, com¬ 
municates itself to the being. In fact the generous, ntf- 
tie nature is so lifted up above those of ordinary stamp, 
that it is hardly to be wondered at, though it is always to 
he regretted,if the consciousness of superiority, dr rather 
the scorn and contemptfor tbe mean ways of the interest¬ 
ed multitude, should betray itself, and assume the garb 
of supercilious haughtiness, and unworthy pride. 

But it js not the individual against whom this scorn is 
manifested: To him the generous heart is liberal and 

kind in feeling, making allowances and fraining excuses J 
the hand munificently spread to relieve, to succour, and 
tons aye. The w ants of’another are foreseen, and Tils 
woes mitigated, if liberality or lajgesses may cancel 
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them. The generous Vj>iri4 ntsdues as calculation upoa 
(He peculiar circumstances which »'««W weigh against 
the individual in the minds of ordinary men. A •mtioii, 
teountry, town, tribe, neet, trade, t# Which a popular pre¬ 
judice or odium might he attached, won id He divested of 
it id the eye of the iilmval. An individual would stand 
before him with-dll the merit which he Had in himself a 
righttQ,and Without the stigma npea his profession, his 
birth -“place, or Iris name, wltjdh no tiling bwt vice *Ho Bid 
have aright to bestow. When then 'so no We a mind may 
chance to look in upon itself, eVen^vith the modesty of a 
beautiful woman in her glass, o^n it help-serine slight 
feeling of superiority inthe consciousness of its enlarged 
Views, and, noble practice ? It is no more possible for a 
great mind to be entirely ignorant of its exce/Uervce, and 
advantages,by a comparison with a contracted mean one, 
than it is for a beautiful maiden to lookitia mirror and not 
perceive a deiicacyiof featured or a syrnmetry of form which 
women in general have not. Tliete never was perhaps a 
perfect beauty, after the taste of her.country, who was not 
in some degree sensible of her charms, and who, did not 
in some way.or. other, presume upon their power The 
presumption however being small according as modesty 
and forbearance might predominate in her. With the 
noble and generous ot mind, a like consciousness must 
exist, and the exaltation of feeling consequentuipon this 
apprehension, rarely failsto grow into the reality, or to 
wear the appearance of haughtiness, of spirit and de¬ 
meanour. 

The growth of this pride is the work of time* but it 
begins as do ail other vices and virtues with eafljrinclina¬ 
tions ; and should be guarded against, and checked by 
fertile frissons of practical forbearance. A generous high 
minded childis more easily worked u,pou hy mild rea¬ 
soning, and generous example than any other kind of 
disposition; but on tire Contrary the injudicious treat- 
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*nent uf such a lofty nature will produce more evils, more 
obstinacy, pride, and haughtiness in six mouths, than an 
ordinary child would have been roused to discover in se¬ 
veral years. Allow to a generous soul the merit which 
is its due, and place that confidenoe in it, which it loves 
and feeds on, a confidence it never betrays, anjd there is 
no exertion which it will not attempt in return ; no effort 
which it will not make to oblige, to gratify., or to serve. 
Its sense of injury is strong, its contempt for meanness 
is great; its perception of weakness and inconsistency 
acute ; but its love ai«d admiration where both are due, 
are exalted^ardent, anp lasting. Perhaps generosity of 
eoujis 4lie<very leading feature in a character, and draws 
after it superiority of maBy kinds ; and among these, 
the powerful and extensive sources of natural affections. 
However this be, the most devoted to others have been 
least solioitous on the article of self, and this dispositions 
is precisely that of a generous kind afd partaking of the 
quality termed disinterestedness; one of the attributes of 
the parent virtue, generosity. 


.CHAPTER XXVI. 
GENEROSITY. . 


« in thb {Corning sow thy seed ” “ 1? thoo hast gathered nothing 

■IN THY TOOTH, HOW CANSTTHOO n»B ANY THING IN THINE AGE " “TRAIN 
IIP A CHIU) IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO, AND WHEN HE IS OLD HE WIU NOT 
depart rRijM-rr.” 

e 

Whether then a child be, or not, born with this noble 
inclination, woven as it were with his texture, let us treat 
hph with equal care, so as to produce or to preserve it. 
For neglect, in either cane, will draw a train of evils too 
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complicated to describe, too many to enumerate. The 
fairest and best examples of liberal practice, and gen¬ 
erous sentiments,.will make aaimpression on the ungifted 
soul, and serve as nourishment to the germs of this lofty, 
virtue in the endued tone. Every person whose interested 
views we cannot ljut suspect, or whose meanness of sen¬ 
timent we know and cannot but despise, should be ba¬ 
nished the society of children in whom, we would plant, 
or cultivate, the love for all that ib great and good. 
Where children are to give, they should be encouraged ; 
not by word, but indirectly by eifemple, to jjo so freely, 
and nobly. A command wouldT*immediately produce 
opposition; besides which, the giving it would destroy 
the very principle of generosity, which eonsists in the 
voluntary impulse immediately producing the act. Jea¬ 
lousy and envy are unknown to the naturally gen¬ 
erous child: we must so act aS never to afford the smil- 

O 

lest opportunity for their appearance in the disposition 
to which generosity is only a graft. We must be asr ten¬ 
der of the quality, when we imagine it to fee btyt slightly 
fixed in the soul, as we should be of a limb of the body 
which has bafen fractured, and is only beginning to knit 
together. 

Liberality is seen or not, in the opinions we form of 
others. Children, above all, are apt to deci^p hastily, 
.and to pronounce decidedly. In doing so, however, they 
often copy the pareBt; or those neap them. They feel 
suspicious of one; displeased with another; mistrustful 
of a third ; disposed to ridicule a fourth. How ill do 
such manners or feelings accord with the simplicity, and 
unguarded natural confidence of tender yea^s! I£*we 
find ill-natnre, suspicion, satire, and illiberality in child¬ 
hood; where alas! must we look for the opposite and 
beautiful qualities of this early season of existence? Let 
us then, teach our children by example, to he cautious is 
determining whether they like or dislike, approve or 
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disapprove of any one. An ungenerous sentiment should 
never be uttered before them ; nor should they know by 
example, wfa >t an ungenerous act is. Infanoy or child* 
hood will not afford time to make uncertain experiment, 
or.ran any risk. The minds and Iht bodies of children 
arc hardening and forming daily ; impressions, and sen¬ 
timent, and opinion, and peculiarity,. and inclinations 
are all fixing info character. Not a moment is to be lost 
in making sure of all that we are convinced upon reflec¬ 
tion, it is of importance to seoure; for if the opportunity 
for doing ss, be allowed to pass *»y> we may seek again 
for^t but in‘vain. 

Disinterestedness a fine attribute of generosity, is not 
however usually seen to ( belong to ehildhood; for child¬ 
ren are said to be naturally selfish. How far this defect 
may ba produced by their education, or rather by the 
Want of attention and proper culture, cannot now be en¬ 
quired into; but it is u'subject worthy of enquiry. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that, children who are most pampered and in ¬ 
dulged, Vtnd who hereby are taught to think most upon 
their own gratification, have the least disinterestedness; 
that the liberally disposed, but spoiled child has always 
some portion of this quality, though it be uncertain in 
!£b appearance and capricious in its objects; but that the 
Well-trained generous child has a soul, a heart and a hand 
evenin his tenderest years, for the moat engaging prac- 
ficebfthis virtue.* If disinterestedness is the being su¬ 
perior to private interest, Buch a child may almost always 
he'seeii lo act from such motives, if a cake, or apple, or 
btfccT'ltfeebyis gfVenhim, he will hold it in his little hand, 
orYun avrdy to givfe ft to his Bister, of his friend, or his 
favourite maid. If he ib desired to eat it, he says, “One 
tftor sister, tdo,** of fer the servant, mentioning her name. 
Should this child be taken to see any sight, or to walk in 
ple&sant garden^ of meadow, he seems uneasy and nn- 
hapjfy, unless his relative, or friends share the same plea- 
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sure with him. Hn will go and fetch papa, or Motor, or 
the maid, he say*, and quickly trot* away to gratify Mr 
noble nature. If he aee one shiver with cold, hhlitdi 
fingers are ready to tear the tar ta pp et from his «wi jan 
eroua breast for a covering. 

Whatever kind ac\ is proposed, thi* delightful,though 
rare character of infancy, is all anxiety, ardour and- 
wishfulness to assist in it. If S'poor person it ordered 
food, he must carry the*bread, wr the cupt or if poverty 
is to be supplied with clothing, our little oherub must, 
forsooth, ba indulged by haring ty carry the hat, or tha^ 
coat, or the shoes; his own lrom'^is feet, whilst ho hi o»* 
self went barefoot would be the same to him,' if he cqald > 
only aeeotnplisbhia hue purpose. Oh, if there be n be* 
witching virtue; it is this. A gyeater there is, far truth 
stands supreme over every other; but one more fascina¬ 
ting, more endearing to human nature, therein not. 

Aad yet this too, generosity, nobleness of mind end 
disinterestedness may wander into extremes,' and ou¬ 
ter within the pale of imprudence aqd erroj i Well then,' 
what remedy 1 None; none in childhood ; thenar* sea? 
grow without spoiling the wheat; at any rate, the root* 
iag up of oau, might be the destructioa of 4hewth*r. 
When the virtue is strong, aad the harvest is ripe, 
the world, the commerce of the selfish world we live4^ 
will quickly burn up'.all redundancies aad weedyorepe. 
AH extremes of this virtue must vuaish, -aud leave nor 
thing mere-than the'-loveljf)virtu*• itself in bannds of 
moderation, behind. 

And if the noMe nature Is gseat in gsssrwud d sa da t* 
other*, how does it feet wheu tbese deeds sgp ret urne d 
baok'agaiu# Whst throbb»ugiof dplifht; whii.li^i^m 
joy; what touching, expressions of' n*b*»owl*diJnuM t ; 
and what cioquwsee of gratitude beaminthn yrbo lq «y n g » - 
tnasaee end peiwouef the generous soai, whnu-gftribj- 
tinn jnadee repay* its- owu'dnvour^itn gWg datin st * 
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attentions, kind .consideration, and disinterested acts l 
those alone who know how greatly to give, understand 
haw to recede nobly. The gratitude of a generous man 
is strang) sincei e, imperishable and profound. His 
words uf acknowledgment are few. He wear* the benefit 
conferred With dignity, and never for a uioaieiM, does it 
enter hie lofty conception that a mean servility ; recan¬ 
tation ef Ms principles ; flattery; or a condui t which he 
could not justify to himselt, would ever be considered an 
equivalent tor akindness done with liberality, or a bene¬ 
fit conferred with -deli^cy. If he should, by chance, at¬ 
tempt to pttWa value upon such a benefit, he would only 
ftewh it against actions similarly beautiful, and motives 
alike Coble. And the bond of such a debt would be gra¬ 
titude of the most enlarged and exalted kind ; not traced 
indeeble characters, on fragile materials, hut engraven 
by ardent fegling on bis b^eart, and sealed with the im¬ 
pression of virtue, principle and fidelity. The parch¬ 
ment bon(l is destroyed-when the debt is discharged. The 
bond of gratitude evun when it is mOre than paid,remains 
js full fdrbe with the generous soul, aud is uncancelled for 
ever. . , 

Ijetonr -childrenthen, be shewn generosity, and their 
Hearts Opened to the excellent virtues in its train. Let 
thptnbe taught how-to be generous, and how to be grate¬ 
ful. Adas ! sias, what a-spectacle is it, to behold di¬ 
minutive, beipiess, ignorant creatures so ill-trailed as to 
Matefltofitney aH things theirs of right; all kindness 
theirs by authority; all favours theirs by merit. That 
they have’only to ask, and to have; to desire, and to ob¬ 
tain; to eoamaad,' and be obeyed % who consider thanks 
tmnfeomsarf $ » return of 'kind sets too condescending, 
and thefeekwgof-obligation troublesome! 

Alas, we allkoow too many poor, - little deluded craa- 
daQps, whose Tuindsboing thus narrowed and contracted 
|§$Mireaglf fmuju wnd their-wholtrbainy, affeetioas, 

s * 
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thoughts, and desires meeting in one small focus, 
and uniting in one small centre, are found to have neither 
hope nor fear, enjoyment nor care nor gratifieatfcw 
beyond self. Whose every action is for interest, and' 
whose feelings, motives, and principles are the vary 
reverse of those of generosity. 


CHAPTER 


TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 


" A VEBV LITTLE IE SUFFICIENT fob a Vell nuhtubbd man.” “ HUE er 
RAHLT IN THE MUHNINO?’ “THE SLEET OF A LABBCHINO MAN I) FLEA. 
•ANT WH&THEH HE EAT LITTLE UH MUCH."* 


Thbse two virtues are very rarely found Repainted; for. 
ail acquaintance with and culture of the one, usually for ». 
wards an introduction to the other. The temperate man 
is generally industrious, aud the votary of true industry, 
is almost always a favourer of temperance. They aj* 
consequently joined in this chapter; aud on another ue*j 
count alio; temperance having been of necessity consi? : 
dered in a former part of tliia .workr, need hare bd only, 
slightly mentioned. 

Ip the virtue of temperance are included those of mo¬ 
deration, sobriety, and regularity. Temperance is ,*;• 
freedom from all 'excess; it allows the use of comfort** 
and even luxuries^ but not the abuse of them* A child- 
who is to know thin virtue, must be prepared ie early in- 
fancy, as has been already shewn, by daily ablutioga, 
neatness of p^rsoa ( wholesome and uutrittnae food id 
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anAeient, but not immoderate quantities, rather frcqient 
than too plentiful. By dry and warm, but not luxurious 
steeping, much of air and exercise, and clothing which 
will not have enervated, but have braced the constitution 
and ittfcbs; and rendered them vigorous, sprightly, and 
sound.? To these may he added rational amflsements, 
which recreate the mind, and give an'elastic spring to 
die body, producing cheerfulness and content, and the 
inclination to employ both -the powers of the mind and 
body. 

But it is not sufficient.to make goad rules, unless they 
are by contrtfued repetition formed into habit and prin¬ 
ciple. Accordingly we find that regularity is eminently 
required to fix the virtue of temperance in the soul, and 
to give it an influence over our being, frame, aud actions. 

An early retiring to sleep, and early rising; meals of 
simple preparations at those times when nature generally 
craves them with the keenest appetite; exercise of all 
kinds for amusement and for health out of doors; active 
sports and improving recreations within; affectionate, 
but steady treatment, kind encouragement, but none of 
that which is falsely called indulgence, which toe often 
is seen to be but a weak retracting of rules laid down, an 
unravelling by the parent’s own hand of his web of au¬ 
thority; these united will in a very short time produce 
the best effects, work themselves into the existence, be¬ 
come a principle, and fully prepare the head ind the 
head for the practicAof industry; or the exertion of heed 
or hand, or bath, to some beneficial end. 

When a little child in perfect health, with buoyant 
spirits, lively, animated, and full of hope, is seen to look 
eageHy about him, hie hand extended to grasp at any 
thing, so that he may but do something, an injudicious 
person may call out i( Observe the child, now; be is eon* 
tiflering what mischief he shall do next.** Snob a chil d 
is nut seeking out mieehief for mischief’s sake, but sm- 
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plojment; and if this be n at pro Tided for him, be will 
■earcfa some of a kind which may be injurious to himself 
or others, which shall really be mischief; and for which 
when punishment follows, however it may grieve him at 
first, he will surely afterwards disregard and relapse into 
the same fault, for the very reason that his healthy body 
and active mind‘will not let him rest in indolence, and 
inactivity. Such a child will at length, be careless of re¬ 
proof and correction altogether, and perseveringin chance 
occupation, fairly establish his character for a mischiev¬ 
ous girl or boy in the nursery,, ifod of a Pickle in the 
drawing room. * *• 

A mother’s first care should be to provid'e resource# 
and amusement for her infant and employment for her 
child, as soon as he is old enough to be what is called 
mischievous, which is, when he can use his legs and carry 
his hand to Whatever is within its reach. It is very fati¬ 
guing undoubtedly', to attend to such a child, and it may 
be puzzling to find what is exactly suited to bis age and 
taste, but as to children every object is a novelty, the very 
simplest and rudest iB received by them with defight. 
A bit of wood,«trip of leather, a pencil, sheet of paper) 
or pasteboard, or a few plain or coloured rage given one 
at a time, will amuse and occupy an infant in the arms, 
aa well as a child who can run alone. But it must b* a 
very extraordinary little child who will amufo himself 
with one or all of these resources during a longer period 
than twenty minutes or half an hour. Before that time 
he is completely tired, and his weak powers arc quite ex¬ 
hausted. His delicate brain c^a endure no more; his 
attempts at self-entertainment can go no further. The 
objects cease to have any charm.' Some effort must now 
be made by another to amuse him, he can do no more 
for himself. He frets, cries, or mourns, and either 
foils asleep, or looks pitifully towards any person near 
him to be noticed), oooforted, and aasUtod. Natan 
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in this, materially assists her own- ends. For by making 
the child incapable ol'much self-amusement, and by fur¬ 
nishing him with the means of forcing the attention of 
others, his frame has every chance for iraprovemement; 
since a change of position and a refreshing of his limbs, 
by lifting, tossing, or caressing, is one of .the many 
natural expedients ot the nurse to quiet or soothe the 
child, whose only complaint may be weariness of the 
mind Children will not sit inactive. If they are in health 
they must be engaged either through the eye, in gazing 
upon fine a#d wondeifylobjects such as the streets, or 
fields, will afford ; or through the ear, in listening to 
sounds frend vocal or instrumental music; and by the 
taste^in eating and drinking; or by the touch, when they 
handle every object they,can grasp. 

The ideas of a child do not separately remain for more 
than an instant in his mind; he cannot pursue one, nor 
(foes he feel any sensible pleasure at a»new one, unless it 
also present a new project of gratifioation alter his pe¬ 
culiar habits aiyl disposition. For instance; a good na- 
tured child may be shewn a tame bird, and may have a 
piece of sugar to hold, which the little aninjaf,would peck 
at,,,and eat- The sight would fill a gentle bosom with 
jgy, and the new idea that the child would conceive, that 
he.was able, and allowed, too, to feed a creature so much 
lqss than, shims elf, and could make'it happy, would he 
exquisitely delightful. But the idea thus conceived, 
would*presently vanish, while the feeling of complacency, 
which an act of kindness, done, alw ys imparts, would 
remain undiunnisUed. Something else to look at; qr an 
obje»t tq touch or taste; or a sound to hear, be Boon 
cpives, by hi* gestures, cries, or plaints. To lie, or sit 
a£ill, and silent, unless asleep, with no one sense amus- 
e^f, as a man qr woman will apparently do for even an 
hqyp'j is impossible to a child. The little one, it is true, 
i^juet unfrqquently found by its mother awake in ita bed* 
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abd quiet in a morning 1 ; but in this case it has either been 
soothed and coaxed into silence by the whistling of the 
wind, or tile loud breathing of its sleeping companions; 
by the handling of its bed clothes, or, if it be day light, 
of a feather it may have discovered; or else it has been 
attracted to the pattern on t-he curtain, the papering of 
the room, or the tlies on the ceiling. If there be total 
darkness, the child is almost sure to cry for amusement, 
or soothing, unless he chance to be amused by sound, 
or toueli; for in all, and every case, the mind of a little 
child can do very little towards jts tsontentment or grati¬ 
fication, “ Mind, to me, akingtfotu is,” says'the refined 
and educated being arrived at maturity. 'I’o'the infant, 
however, or little child, this part of his possession is 
to himself, of the least importance; nor does he ever at¬ 
tain to the knowledge of its inestimable value, and god¬ 
like use, but by gradual steps,steady care,.aud the most 
judicious watchfulness to assist the developement of its 
powers. * 

The first demand of infandy is food and ease. Next 
comes that for amusement; and with the dawn'of reason 
springs the firaf wish for employment. If he occupies 
himself in a work, in the which lie can contemplate ad¬ 
vantage or use to himself, or to any other being, he then 
practises industry, a virtue which is absolutely necessary 
to the finest genius,'or the best natural dispflsition; a 
virtue which is, in short, requisite as a stimulus to bring 
all virtues to perfection. 

A child then, who looks sharply round him for employ¬ 
ment, and seizes without hesitation whatever he can 
carry, may have any of the (to us) trifliug objects, given 
him; we begin by tile sheet of paper, for example. 'He 
is delighted with the gift, looks at it, turns it rbufcd, 
smells, tastes it, and listens to the rustling noise #hich 
it makes. For a time this is very well. He is thfen tired. 
The nurse or mother now called upon for exertion, taken 
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the paper end to diversify hie amusement, tears it before 
the ohild. This opeiatiou estoaishes, gratifies, and 
rouses bin by the sudden crash; he perceives with much 
wonder aad admiration, that by one magical stroke, his 
toy or possession is'multiplied into sever a L He observes 
with attention, and never fails to attempt imitation. 
He soon succeeds, and can tear paper as well as his in¬ 
structor. For a abort time this is allowable; but surely 
a work of destruction should not he the only one given to 
his infant imitation aad zeal? Waste and destruotion 
are not the lawful ends, of industry. Usefulness is her 
motto, and. public orprivate benefit her object. That 
labppr of the'hand or the mind cannot justly be called in¬ 
dustry, which is not conducted with any such view. It 
may be occupation, though it be worse in its tendency 
than idleness; hut industry, unless its tendency be such 
as the virtue flight avow, it cannot be. Ag soon, there¬ 
fore, as the child is able to give his attention during five 
minutes at a time, we should endeavour to fix it to any 
performance v^Uich may appear something like working 
with a laudable hope. The very paper he has torn and 
thrown on,the ground, with which in that at%te he is soon 
tired, a mother might pick up and twist into some pretty 
form, into that of a fan perhaps, when use is immediately 
is|a, fur she begins to fan herself and the child. This 
if more wonderful and withal more pleasing; for the use 
to-,which the object may be put,. gives it value and inte¬ 
rest, (hat n child beginning to reason, instantly feels. A 
pencil, too, is pretty enough. Dudng a few minutes the 
child is satisfied, to .bite, , and .handle it; but when ho 
throws if away as &t for nothing further, ,if the-mother 
wih'quietly take it, out a point.to the lead, and draw a r 
line or write a word on the diseardad. paper; how then 
Will sbaobeerveths-eyes of bar infant brighten, with ex- 
tMp? He sprcada out hie band, ovoijoy«d Jto recover 
thmtneaaon Which hnhastily throw Csssahim, only be* 
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cause he knew not its worth. Perhaps too, he desire? 
the bright weapon which has shaped the lead. This, 
however, he ought not to have, whether shut or open, 
A penknife is an improper thing for a child, for if h? 
knows it will open,,he will naturally wish to see it in 
that state, and will offer it to every one he is near, to 
give him the oppbrtunity. He understands not that it is 
a dangerous instrument, and it seems to him strange, 
and even unkind, that a thing which is allowed him to 
possess, he may not enjoy after his own idea. It is infi¬ 
nitely better to refuse altogether; and occasional refusals 
a well ordered child must he accustomed to, and will 
learn not to repine at; especially if sensible mother i? 
careful to put lew things in his way, which he can long 
after, this description being generally but Buch which 
he has seeu handled by others. What child ever cried to 
have the pier-glass dragged from the wall^asd laid in hi? 
lap ? Or limped o*t, that he wanted the carpet to hold ia 
his hand ? And yet a gaudy cai^iet, aud a lookingglass 
are two very fine things jn'the child's •estimation. Hu4 
he has, even whilst an infant the sense to ifnderstaud 
that both are fixed, and cannot easily be moved, if he 
wishes to touch the glass,lie raises up his arms to be lifted 
to it. If he wishes to touch the carpet, he struggles to 
be put down upon it, for he well comprehends he n\pst 
goto both; neither can be brought to him.* But any 
one article which he has seeu commonly used,and moved 
by any person, he immediately lays Idaim to, and motions 
with his hand, and urges with his voice that it should be 
given him. The keenest blade or the Sharpest pointed 
scissars he will as readily put up to his mouthy or draw 
through his closed fingers, as b&would a bit H»f paper, or 
Hnen. But as such weapons are highly dangerous, they 
must be prohibited altogether. If the child is to be taught 
Forbearance, he most have bis first lessons whilst swory 
lessan makes fw habit. Improper things jnwd. ***** 
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purposely thrown iu his way, he must see many which 
he cannot, and ought not to have, and they will leave full 
scope l'Or the exercise of this virtue. But where it is un¬ 
avoidably called on, we should, if possible, contrive a 
palliative; a something whicu may Qualify the refusal. 
When the mother 1ms cuf the pencil, she may off ,-r it. The 
knife will be perhaps solicited. A firm refusal should in¬ 
stantly follow. ‘‘No, my love, that is not proper for 
you; this pencil you may Have.” Aud having thus re¬ 
solved and spoken, the knife should be quietly shut and 
put into the pocket. TUie steady manner of doing which, 
as much as tbe import'd the words, would persuade the 
ehild there was nothing to hope for. If he choose to 
cry for it, let him cry. If he will not be satisaed with 
the goods he has, it is fitdie should be taught. It is bet¬ 
tor he should cry in vain for a penknife, and thence learn 
to he satisfied with his lot and possessions as a child, 
than as a man, to fret Iqjthe midst of pleuty and affluence, 
for things beyond his reach;, like him who wept for ano¬ 
ther natiop to cSnquer, when hi was sovereign of a world; 
the sovereign of a world, but the slave, -alas! of his own 
caprice and will. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Temperance and industry. 


Ml® 1ST cfoin ALSO LEARft To MAIRTAIK QOoD WORK! FOR NECIWAKt 

Ta^i h xot ONF^Dirr^JL.* “rmio em *o labour that hh 
»■ HOT ID LB, fOR IDLIMIH TBACHBTB MUCH EVIL.' 1 


Aa^bildren advance a little in age and strength, eidploy- 
Eierit of many kinds should be found opt for them. When 
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they begin to talk, they are continually enquiring of what 
use one or other thing is. And this very word, use, 
should direct and influence the mother in the choice of 
means to promote true industry m her offspring. Regu¬ 
lar studies, indeed book studies are not necessary for 
a chihl uqder six years of age; there is sufficient in tbf) 
book of nature, and simple arts, and in the school of tha 
virtues, to exercise mind, disposition, and hand upon; 
till the long list of superticials which make up a modern 
flue education is chalked out. The beauties and wonders 
of nature, and the excellence of the virtues present les¬ 
sons peculiarly suited to the tCndcrest years, and they 
have this advantage, that thus gained by heart, at, tho 
right moment,, they are never forgotten. 

Out'of door employments for little children are various, 
and may be generally turned tt> their profit by being 
made of use. , Those within doors, require mure consi¬ 
deration of the mother to fit them to weak hands, and 
tender capacities. It is true that the toys for children- 
are innumerable; that some-of thepi are yery ingenious, 
and others very attractive: But our q.uestiouas now of 
those, whiclj blend amusement with use; be it in ever so 
small a degree. 

For a very little child, it appears then, that pictures, 
not of mere paper which would be torn to pieces, but of 
paper pasted upon Wood and neatly coloured, would 
be almost the first really acceptable gift. The objects 
represented should be’domdstic animals,in a set pethaps 
of a dozen. They mightbe given one by one, the names 
of dog, cat, cow, horse, fly, fc c. being mentioned and a 
comparison made of each,, if possible, with the original. 
Some exertion of the infnt mind is necessary to conceive 
the resemblance, or the mibility of shewing on a small, 
space an image of a large animal^ or indeed of any ani¬ 
mal whatsoever. Such apaok of wooden pictures wogld 
give indescribable satisfaction to a child whose taste hafl. 
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hot been spoiled by a load of gaudy, useless play-things, 
daring the first Months of his capability to lift op and taka 
pleasure in them. According to a Yery homely proverb, 
choicebreeds tstte. It is true; and if eare brings more 
or leto of mteasiitess, the child tvho is least distracted by 
variety nsbsrt he Most happy. Never shouM several toys 
dr books be given at once to a child. One art a time, and 
that one will be rained. Present two books to a little 
girl or boy who can read, apd lores reading. An hour 
perhaps, will be lost m considering which might be the 
prettiest; and which the^worthiest of perusal. The title 
page is looked at agaip and again, the frontispiece raft* 
prfn*d,Bnd°tfiepictures turned over. Mama is teased to 
pronounce which is theprettiest book, and as no mother 
should reply at random, she Must say She eannot tell; for 
drollgh a mother is expected to hare read every book 
which she allows her child to possess, it is surely too much 
to require that Bhe should treasure up in her memory the 
comparative merits of Master Biiiy and Miss Polly's re* 
epective adventures, in short the books are often thrown 
down, add left unread, which if separately bestowed, 
Would have been accepted with eagerness, and perused 
with delight. 

Besides, if temperance is to be cultivated, it must ex- 
tepd to pleasures and enjoyments of all kinds ; and the 
Waste add extravagance, the destruction and disorder 
Which an indulged child’s store-room offers, ‘are un¬ 
doubtedly not calculated to form or preserve those habits’ 
Milch Moderation enjoins. Sufficiency, hut not profuse* 
neSSjShotfid fceotrrrale. User, and nut abuse, our maxim. 
If we would enoreuse the child’s pleasures*, we must 
dferf them cut to hint'with caution, and“try to make him 
discover atrifAflf* a proper vaStter to each. Abundance 
produces satTety, and he who has more than every want 
UMWish gratified*, Wfflfeef WO incitement to labour in 
tUb sfttfch ofbew (UftuM&lnntn; much les* will Ere Suppoe* 
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in the drowsy sloth of plenitude, that any amusement can 
he found in pursuits which require exertion of body or 
mind. 

But those occupations which do not ask some effort 
front either, lire mostly unfit foe children. Thus to re¬ 
turn to the pictures ’just mentioned. The sense of the 
ehild is first eaught by the striking colours they exhibit, 
the sight being engaged; next come the name and 
description, when the mind is addressed, and it rousesto 
observe the likeness, or to receive the information. Some 
exertion of the body shonld also accompany, as indeed 
ef children it surely will, every kct of sense .or faculty. 
The twelve pictures are tossed on the carpet to and _fro, 
are examined, and apprehended. The ehild grows weary' 
and discards them for some eth§r objects in view. We 
then ask the first regular effort iff a child “ Now my dear, 
as you are tired of the pictures, they Bhall be put away 
for another time; go, therefore, and pick up every one, 
bring them to mama, and she wilhput them in the box.” 
A spoiled, idle, self-willed child ^Lreetlj refuses to do 
thus. No, forsooth; be can run about the house nimbly 
enough when he so please, but to exert himBelf for two 
minutes to put In place, what be has chosen ta scatter a- 
broad, is What he dses not like. Bat the child whw has 
been gently trained to obedience, complies, perhaps af¬ 
ter a little hesitation; be however does comply; and 
as he rufls budkwavds and forwards to gather and deliver 
the pictures, his little Cheeks flushed with this his first act 
of laborious industry 1 , that oheek deepens afco with the 
first-flasb of conscious merit in the performance of ac¬ 
tive duty, and rU the reward of a mother’s smile. 

For so true it Is, that duty performed, i». Happiaww 
gamed. O ye mothers, think net that the traaoiwg; Up of 
your infante to Virtue; dfity and goodnes*,' »» the abridg¬ 
ing of (be teftatfee enjoymswt# which aM thew oafcjcai 
right! Ohfio; believe, on the contrary, that those lit- 
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tie children alone know true happiness, whose passions 
are held under controul, whose desires are limited, and 
whose bodies are inured to the exercise and labour which 
are .proportioned to their strength. 

Much of a little child's time must, of necessity, be pas¬ 
sed in plays and amusements which are apparently of no 
utidt), excepting to exercise the bodily .frame. He walks 
runs, bops from corner to corner nf the room, and seems 
to have no one object in view; cut this passiveness of 
mind when the body is in active exertion, is not of long 
continuance; neither is it natural to children. They 
soon learn tp run only to'ihu object they desire to possess, 
to be fretful and restless when they have nothing to ex¬ 
ert their faculties upon, and to walk or Bit content when 
the object is undergoing the examination and trial of any 
or every sense. The older the child, the more persever¬ 
ing are his efforts, and the more eager hi; desires for 
something for which he may ruu; wijh which he may 
walk; or which he (nay«sit still and contemplate or enjoy 
after his own fancy. r lt is then, of gceat importance to 
determine, what objects are worthy of being set in his 
way. , 

What toy for little girls is comparable to the doll? 
Tenderness, concern, and all tbe watchfulness of affec¬ 
tion are by turns visible in the countenance and manner 
of °tbe little mama towards her wboden charge. And 
strikingly indeed does she copy those she lives with. 
Children are admirable imitators, and when the little girl 
fancies herself a mother, she invariably takes, as closely 
as she can, "her own mother for a copy. Her manner, 
tone of voice, way of reproving, expostulating, or com¬ 
mending ; her cautions, Jher excellencies , 1 or her failings 
are all remembered, as well as a little child can remember 
any thing, and are acted. The doll is always the little 
hsrojne, commits the samg faults, has the same fancies, 
wishes and dislikes with her juvenile mistress. If the 
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little girl Las been accustomed to capricious treatment, 
so is that of tite doll, which is whipped, reproved, in¬ 
dulged, and kissed in the same miuute. But if the child 
has beeu steadily and judiciously managed. Miss Dolly 
is reasoned with upc/n her faults, caressed for her good 
behaviour, aud mjde, if she is desired to do any thing, to 
set aside all amusement and every occupation, till, in ima¬ 
gination, she chooses to obey. Thus every lesson or 
practice of the real mother, is* revived in the memory of 
the imaginary one, to her injury br benefit. Besides 
these, t».ere are inferior advantages to be defived from 
the amusement of a doll. The litlle girl leetrus to dress 
and undress, and to put it into a box, when she is tired* 
of playtug fi r that hour with it. The clothes will require 
folding, and keeping neatly arranged, and a child of 
even two years old of moderate quickness^ can do thus 
much, if she be notjtoo lazy to engage in any little effort 
of industry Whatever, indeed sotfuly feminine and en¬ 
gaging is this amusement, tbat I should almost be in¬ 
clined to augur ill of any little girl’s disposition,«in whom 
a decided aversion appeared to this most useful toy. 

The slaie and pencil, one thick enough not to be easily 
broken, will make a pretty sitting amusement for a child. 
Pieces of wood, of plain deal without any paintj of a size 
which a little hand could grasp, would also be useful to 
pile up, qr move about, if the shapes of them were round, 
square, oval, couical, o'ctagdh, &c. which might be made 
to give early ideas of the difference of figures which bo¬ 
dies assume. A mother mii;ht pile up her square blocks 
on tbe floor, till they resembled 4 pyramid or a house, or 
a well, or a number of steps. How long would .a'chiid be 
satisfied to remain belore he would beg of his mother to 
build him another pyramid ? or another house? Those 
'who think such simple exhibitions would be lost on clyl- 
dren, are no judges of the deep impression,* though for 
&e time, short, which an object of interest makes ill their 
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minds; and if by such repeated exhibitions one single 
notion, only, is gained, namely, that a pyramid is a pile 
very differently formed from tbatof a house, it is enough. 
The .question is not, how scientific, how learned, how 
Systematic, how preternaturally wise is the child, hut 
simply this; does he learn to think? And if we can pro¬ 
nounce that he really does try to exercise his mind, be it 
only for one minute daily, and on so trivial a matter as 
that of the pyramid, or even to the determining that the 
square block rests firmer on the ground than the oval one, 
we hare accomplished something. One notion a day, 
will make i three hundred and sixty-five at the end of a 
‘year ; and how much fact must be stored, how many 
ideas suggested by this aggregate of reflection ? 

The truth is, that though nature doe6 wonders for 
children in their earliest years, when the slnses, the pow¬ 
ers of mind and body arc expanded by almost visible 
thrusts, every faculty,of the child seeming to absorb, to 
drink up, if the expression pay be permitted, fajets, know¬ 
ledge, information, yet is rnpst of the exertion to do so, a 
voluntary work pf nature. Let any person come forward 
$0 assist in |h*s work, and be cannot use top much cau¬ 
tion* »r be foo moderate, at first, in bis gifts. Nature 
is very prpdigal, hut she is also very jealous. She likes 
but interference, but such as is delicately offered, and 
judiciously made; Children, like mules, may be trained 
and.led) they should never he overloaded, and seldom 
driven. Guide them from infancy aright; they will most 
probably •keep tractably in the right road, and will cer¬ 
tainly no.t grow restive upon a gentle cheek, cr moderate 
incitement to exertion, buffer them to run wild, nr by 
turns capriefeusly neglect and burry them onward* they 
will be spoiled and worthless altogether. In a word, 
nature, thfPUfhfhekit, will do every thing fpr ua, if we 
mdl juue dfewothm, and treat her with the caution and 
tenderness which arc her due j but if caprine, neglect. 
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irregularity, and inconsistencies are our course oFpraa~- 
tice, we shall no- more be governed, by her assistance* or 
favoured by berindulgence, than would the man-who after 
having sown his seeds in her bosom, yet mistrusting her 
powers, should dig them up daily, to examine their en- 
crease, of to change their bed. 

Another in-dos>r employment for a little child is seen 
in what is called a Du uh town ; or a number of pieces 
of wood iu the form of houses, large and small, trees, 
&c It is a very pretty entertainment to move and place 
these pieces ui every, position; but as children will put 
every thing to their mouths,.tlifese toys should not be as 
they usually are, white washed and daobbd aver .here 
and there with veriniihon, or. pernicious colours, but 
should he neatly paiuted in oii.eolours, iu which uo pre¬ 
paration of lead, or verdigris,’ or other dangerous in¬ 
gredient tiasjbeeu mixed. The Dutch toijn may consist 
of houses, churcbas, trees, benches, and even platforms 
of thin wood, painted green to iwpresent the middle of a. 
square or park ; and the mother jo arranging this toy, 
may change the order of it to the ciEcus^the square, the 
crescent or thf long street, according to. her fancy. 

Diminutive tea tilings, mugs cups, or. ether little ves¬ 
sels of pure tiu, wh rein is nu particle-of lead, brass or 
eopperg soldiers and leathern balls, are harmless toys; 
as are all forms of animals, or little vessels tut out of 
wood itnpainteil; but as I have remarked, such and 
other toys, should be offered sparingly, if we cannot dis¬ 
cover Something of use in their application. They are, 
it paust be remembered, but substitutes for the best of 
occupations for little children': out of door recreation, 
and exercise. ’ , 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

A 

TEMPERANCE AND INDTJ'STRY. 


“HRRLAHOnRI ARK VIRTUE*.” "HR THAT BATHRRKTH BY LABOUR 1HALL 
IPCRKABI. 1 ’ “ LOTS HOT I^IIF LEST IT BRIMO THRB TO POVERTY. n ' APR 
RXERCJIE THT1ELP.” 

< In -the garden or the field, nature is kind enough to pro¬ 
vide most bounteously for the health and the mind at the 
Same time. The least ^oy or girl who can walk, is too 
happy to be allowed a little penny basket, in which he 
may .deposit stones, grass, moss, flowers, weeds, sticks, 
or any other treasure .that he can pick up; for those 
things which we pass 'By unnoticed, or look on with in¬ 
difference, are, to a child, who puts forth his hand and 
gathers for himself, whilst the breath of heaven plays 
with his young locks, the sun gilds his path, and exer¬ 
cise raises a glow on his cheek and gives a spring to his 
limbs, all and severally; enchanting. An icicle, or a 
tuft of snow is an object of such, wonder and interest 
to a child, that be would, if left to his pure uncorrupted 
fancy, jump for a minute with delight, to possess either ; 
and kiss it for joy,'when the prize was fairly his own. 

But in rcder to connect an idea of use with his love of 
nature’s works, we should teach the little one, whether 
boy or girl, that throwing the soft apd the hard, as a 
flower and a stone together in his basket, was injurious 
to the weaker, and would spoil it; that things of a kind 
its grass and weeds should be put together ; stones and 
grflvel also j and flowers by themselves. We cannot 
•ay, the prettiest or most agreeable should be set apart. 
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because a stone is almost as pretty and agreeable [to a 
.little child, as a flower, unless this flower possess very 
showy dye9; and we assuredly shall not be understood 
by simple innocence if we declare, that the stones are com¬ 
mon and worth nothing 1 , but that flic flower has a value. 
This relative value of objects, the child will dearn soon 
enough of himself, when he can use a little spade, .and 
has a bit of ground to call his garden. He wHl then un¬ 
derstand, that the beautiful little white flower of a-tender 
plant called chickweed, which he has so a»ften admired, 
is to be dragged up by the root, and thrown away.; as 
well as the fine thistle, the pretty blue bindweed, untithe 
yellow groundsel, whose flower when ripe, hehas so oj'teu 
gathered to examine its white silken pod. Stones .vthibh 
he has heretofore collected, the .red, the black, theblue- 
veined, and the white, be now discovers are only'iuiru- 
dersiu abed of black mould, _and must be. drawn forth 
and thrown onaneglected heap, where they lie to beready 
for repairing walks. All these truths a child^radnally 
learns, and each carries its otm cun.victioij. The plants 
which are called weeds, although they be beautiful in 
themselves, he,fiuds to grow and -spread so fast over 
ground, that they cover and choak up others which are 
wanted for use. The stones however curious, he sees 
by their being in the mould, obstruct and hinder seeds 
from darting upwards and downwards, and mist be re¬ 
moved. 'And how much better is the gradual expansion 
of his comprehensive faculties by tins experience, than 
the forcing them to see and “know what they are not, by 
auyjneaus convinced of, or prepared for, through inju¬ 
dicious expressions of “Oh dirty stones ! throw -them 
away, they are good for nothing.. Paltry weeds, don't 
pick them up,” and so forth. The child perhaps obeys, 
unwillingly enough ; and drops the stones which be can¬ 
not help thinking very handsome ; as he also surveys jh« 
wild convolvulus, the blue perriwinkle, the white flowery 
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Cbiokweed, and rich groundsel, and wonders how objects 
-so beautiiul, can bo called ugly or paltry. While, if he 
should be inclined to gaoop over a plain bed of mould on 
which he cau see no leaf or flower, the gardener would 
perhaps scream out, “take care sir; t you must not run 
there, you will spoil n.y fine asparagus bed; ” or if he 
stuck his spade in a soiled mound of straw, and tried to 
break off aTough prickly leaf, he might be checked by 
the injiioction “ not to hurt'ibe cucumber p ants,” 

But when the boy or girl is a little advanced in know* 
ledge, and his faculties are somewhat expanded, he may 
be taught to weed up th" delicate plants, as chick weed, 
&c. *a grown person standing by, to show which are 
weeds, and which are not. Or it would be preferable that 
this person herself should" engage ir. the work, to entice 
the child todlie same, for nothing operates so forcibly, by 
way of incentive, as example. After weeding and car¬ 
rying in the small hand barrow, watering the ground is 
a healthy-rfxercise, and a work of industry. For this 
this purpose, a small can, which might not hold more 
than ateacup full of water, may be gi\en to the little hand 
to sprinkle through the spout, taking care that the left 
hand be equally used with the right, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of injury to a delicate frame. 

These rpral employments With sowing and .tending 
plants in pots, and in the seasons, helping to gather 
herb^ fruit, or vegetables, ire company with his mother 
or attendant, will fairly demand much time. But there are 
Other resources which conduce to the child’s advantage, 
'uniting amusement and utility. The poultry yard for 
those ^children who are brought up in the country, is a 
delightful attraction. The child should rise oarly, and 
ottend his mother or the maid to this interesting spot. 
*|?hs little basket should be filled with corn, Ahat the child 
may Scatter it abroad among the fowls of Heaven, and 
.learn the exquisite sensations of making, even a brute. 
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happy. Nay, I cannot see that it would degrade the 
child of a peer to be seen with a little milk in his pitcher, 
or a few scraps in his basket, for the generous beast whose 
eye and ear have been strained, in the depth and stillness 
of night, for the projection of his noble master. 

All th ese hints may seem very puerile, but what is the 
capability of a litfle child ? The employments here enu¬ 
merated are small; ti.e labour trifling. What then ? Is not 
■first childhood the age of beginnings, and are notthe first 
beginnings and principles of all actiqn, virtue, and know¬ 
ledge, small and feeble? Thesefliints are suggested with 
diffidence. And as in them is dot comprised half the use¬ 
ful employments ■which upon reflection, may be found fo£ 
a child, so they are only offered, that they may be im¬ 
proved by practice and ma'ernaj ingenuity. 

Amusements there are which properly come under the 
denomination"of sports, an which a little girl or boy may 
partake. T«he hoop, battledotd, drum, kite, bat and 
ball, &c. And there are others wliicb belong exclusively 
to the one or the other sex; not bWaUsew female infant 
need be debarred the toy that her brother has, but 
because naturfe so works in her, that she of herself, 
after a few examinations,throws away that which delights 
him. A girl is soon tired of a whip, the boy exults in 
the use of it; the play of marbles,* every boy is fond^jf, 
the girl |s soon weary of them. However, considerations 
of mere amusements, <do nut belong to this place. 

As children improve in mind »nd stature, industry as¬ 
sumes in them a nobler and more distinct form The little 
girf at four years of age, or earlier, begins of her uwn ac¬ 
cord to desire to.work with her needle like her mpther, and 
all the women -of the household. * The boy wishes to be 
taught to count up to forty, Bixty, a hundred, to go fur- 

• Ills perhaps as well here, to remark that if little children are allowed oar* 
•blep, they should be of such a size only, a* to make It impossible that they 
should ever be introduced Into toy mouth uixter twelve years growth, 
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ther than he has ever gone before. The girl asks her 
mother to shew her the way to make out in her little book 
the pretty stories of whiuh she has just beard oue read, 
with new delight for the twentieth time. The boy desires 
the same, and moreover is very anxious to scratch on 
his slate, as soon as .he has learned the alphabet, a few 
undefiuable jugged broken signs which he is pleased to 
call letters; these he hastens to run off with to his father, 
while the girl asks for a handkerchief to hem for her 
■ P a P a - 

Here then are the faint_ openings of this virtue, this 
admirable one of industry. A virtue which the great and 
t|ie good; the poet and the artificer; the husbandman 
and the prince must he acquainted with, or nobility, vir¬ 
tue, genius, invention, blessings, temporal, and spiritual 
will have been given in vain. 

But these opening buds ,of virtue would not thus so 
happily put forth, let it be remembered, if early seeds 
had not beqn carefully aiid patiently sown. Children ac¬ 
customed to spar'd their natural activity on matters use¬ 
ful, as welf as engaging, will soon learn to be dissatisfied, 
if, after an exercise or exertion of one or two>hours, they 
cannot produce some little proof of labour well applied. 
The girl, after a patient trial of a whole hour, starts up 
froip her mother’s feet, and tells her that, at last, she has 
dressed bet doll, all by herself. The* mother, with a pa¬ 
rent’s smile, strokes down thB head of her child, and 
with ah unaffected expression of surprise and pleasure, 
takps the wopden lady in her hands, and, on examination, 
finds that tfie petticoats are all awry, and the frock tjpd 
in knots. Her commendation comes first: a hint how 

o L 

the thing might be improved, next; and encourage¬ 
ment, temperate, but kind, to make another trial after 
a while, finishes the pleasing lesson. In all the little 
griefs and BUCOesses of childhood, a friend is sought, 
with whom to share them. When children find a sympa- 

a* 
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thy always alive to their griefs, and an encouragement 
ever ready to meet their best efforts, they will, sooner 
than is generally credited, be inspired with the ambition 
to do well, that they may gain commendation; for, after 
all, a little child is but a mortal like ourselves, and is 
fain, at tidies, to adhere to virtue for the credit she brings, 
ere he learn to lowe her for virtue’s sake. Notwithstand¬ 
ing which, let us be content. If; with the child’s fair 
actions, we mingle honest praise, and attemper this praise 
with a gentle observation on the apparent failings and de¬ 
fects which it presents, he will, run little risk of being 
spoiled or corrupted by it; Especially if we "always re¬ 
member to put in this check: “For a little child as 'you. 
are, it is very well, my love, &c.” For the want of such 
a clause, how many unfortunate children do we see 
strutting, and tossing their beads, and arrogating to 
themselves, the importance and consequence of grown 
persons: the.girls deemingentirely to forget that their 
frocks, are less than the gown of k woman; on the boys, 
that they are not old enough to wear a bwird and regi¬ 
mentals, only because both have been, extravagantly 
praised, andrtheir little merits over-rated. But if a love 
of generous commendation be excited, the motive will 
urge to meritorious action, and action often repeated, 
will produce hahit. J^et habit be fixed, and virtue fair¬ 
ly known, our object is gained, and we triumph. 

It may here perhaps.be expected, that a list of regular 
employments for children of four or five years of age, 
should be given. This will be no difficult task, but it must 
stand over for the present. The yirtue which we are con¬ 
sidering, has assigned her own form, and our business is 
not now so much to ascertain what purpose! industry 
maybe applied to, aB what industry actually is, and this, 
it is presumed, will he seen in her several attributes. 
And these are, activity, emulation, exertion or labofir, 
diligence, perseverance, and expedition. 
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- Of activity, or that desire for action, which all Children, 
■who are in health naturally possess, 1 have already spo¬ 
ken. When cultivated and improved, it grows into a 
wish to be employed and b^. busy in Some useful work. 
But this activity, if left to feed up6u Itself, Without any 
object or any laudable pursuit, Will degenerate ihtO ■Rest¬ 
lessness producing mischievous effects 0 , ah A Will eXhailst 
itself, and settle into barrenness hud sloth. 

The next attribute of industry, is emulation. Not that 
improperly allowed, which borders on vicious propensity, 
producing envy, rivalship, and jealousy, but theerrtula- 
tion whiqjt" teacheB that tWre is excellence sOmewhdre, 
and that all may hope to find it. This'emulation begins 
by imitation. We behold some work, or some perfection 
which pleases or delights; we consider it with attention, 
and feel the wish to do or attain the same. We Set op 
the model, and begin to cbpy with alacrity and Cheerful¬ 
ness. iThe boy who Jooks on wifhbu't emtflation as hia 
mother shews him A, and B, will certainly be long, efe 
he can Remember them, because he is iHdiffibrtHrt to tlie 
'Subject. 'Bat the girl who is'lired by emulation, watches 
With earnest attention every'phrt bf Ae iteration, Which 
the first lesson'of needlework includes. To Remember 
the process is to her comparatively ‘easy, for she goes 
tilth a pRe-deteifnined tvill to imitatethtftwbldh has seem¬ 
ed to her, admirable or Worthy of befog copied. This 
brings us to the next attribute of industry, Which is'ex- 
ertion. 

No sooner is the desire <0 irhftafe ’fairly established, , 
thafa the irtfitation edlmhehces by exertion, Vodfiy or 
mental: . 

Genuine industrious exferfioti always iftfpTift! the 
cuncurieh'ee of '‘the ’mind, Which 0 sWtbflM disposition 
sqld oin‘brings (Othe Wotk. A laiy‘Ottfld, ft istiWte, trill 
bold a book iO hts hatad, When hfe is reqdlred to febfti a 
lesson; and the thffdlfeiit girt WiHb^bet KOOdfohteWdeh 
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her trll it is fUsty; or will make a few stitches af¬ 

ter a dozen lessons, more awkwardly than when she at¬ 
tempted tile first. The advantage of the book to the hoy, 
aud of the heedle to the girl is pretty equal: in truth, 
there will no advantage whatever result from any effort, 
unless It bfe accompanied by industrious exertion. 

And as mere momentary exertion is productive of on ¬ 
ly momentary good, a continuance of endeavour is abso¬ 
lutely requisite, during any given time, as five, ten, twen¬ 
ty minutes, or an hour, to bring, the work into some 
state of progression. This constancy of exertion ia im¬ 
plied in diligence. A diligent child will, in fjte minutes, 
have learned to count the figures upwards, from oil® to- 
ten. A slothful child of the same age, of equal, nay, su¬ 
perior abilities, will repeat the’ten figures after bis mo¬ 
ther, during ten successive days, twenty times each, and 
will on the eleventh day, know scarcely any* one of them. 
Is this discredited I* 1 can indeed confidently maintain 
my assertion, to be founded in trulh. • 

But as "in all works, and hunrfWi eftofts, and, mora 
especially, in those of feeble childhood, relaxation, aij«| 
total Cessation from labour and exertion must he admit¬ 
ted, So in order to perfect what we have begun, is it s* 
absolutely necessary to return with the ardour and in¬ 
dustry which were shpwn in a beginning, in order to un¬ 
sure complete success iu the end. Thus we commence, 
and happily, our exertions qf to day ; a progress, ho ,v- 
ever small, is discernible; we are fatigued. The work 
is put by till the morrow On the morrow wa recom¬ 
mence with the same, or eucreayed activity, emulation, 
■exertion and diligence. We carry, then, to the work, 
another and important band-n)aid*of industry,' perseve¬ 
rance: and because time is precious, aud our anxiety 
sufficiently great, we are mindful to get forward without 
unnecessary delays, and to do Vhateyer may in reason 
he done in that period. Herein is expedition ; a most 

2 A . 
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useful quality in every important, or trifling business, of 
existence. 

• Such, in a few words, is industry. Happy the child 
in whoip this virtue may be inculcated!' Most happy 
tbe mother, or teacher, whose instructions and example 
are met half way, and cherished by, a willing mind, and a 
ready hand ! 


©HARTER XXX 
FORTITUDE. 


“■TEMPEBANCtf AND PRCDEXCE, JUSTICE AND POBTITCDE, WHICH ABE 
IdCH THIN OB AS MAN CAN ^AVE NOTHINO MUSE PHOf ITABLH IN TBEIN 

use.” “the patient in ipinrr is bbttbb than the dhodd in bpieit." 

i/I 

«* _ r •" 9 

This sublime virtue asserts her dominion over the soul 

In two ways : first, in the power of suffering well; and 
secondly, in that of acting, on an emergency, well, also. 

We saw in a foregoing chapter of this work, that it 
was noble to forbear; and in this,, the attempt will he 
nfitde to fdiew, that it is equally ndble to bear. 

By bearing, or Buffering, is generally understood, a 
calm endurance under the drosses, pressures, or afflic¬ 
tions of life. Such a resignation of the soul, is main¬ 
tained by the inspiration and lessons of patience, ths> 
attribute and hand-maid of fortitude. 

Patience! most enduring useful virtue, when evil rose 
with sin, she also appeared an earth, the peculiar gift of 
heaveu. Gracious providence, gracious to us fallen 
creatures, if it be only in bestowing this antidote to evils 
ahd human miseries, which are the fruits our own sin, 
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4>utof which in'th© power of endurance, or tlie-Temedy, 
we owe to thee. 

Let us -now enquire what are these evils which shade 
the best hours of existence/to counteract which, patience 
is by all the wise and the good of every age, and every 
religion, held forth to view and recommended ? 

The evils of life! Where then shall we begin ? What 
station, rank, age, sex, relation shall we fix on? -And 
how attempt to enumerate the kinds and degrees ? Ah, 
it were far better to travel back to dhe age v©f infancy 
which in truth, iB our province atthis time, than-to plunge 
further into a labyrinth of difficulties. Infancy'will surely 
offer some points to lay hold of, will afford us same- 
food for the enquiry. Let us then, take np the consider¬ 
ation of crosses and evils to whihh infancy and childhood 
will probably be exposed, and to which, if patience be a 
virtue treasured -intheir souls, they will ilever want -a 
friend to becnmingry receive evesy attack. 

The first evil of infancy is_ sickness, sorrow being a 
part of the inheritance of man afdhg wlfh a thousand 
good gifts and blessings ; bis natal cry is bat a prelude 
to the many others of want, pain, or Uneasiness during 
the first few months of his existence. That a babe should 
be susceptible of every change and every slight uneasi¬ 
ness is not to be wondered at, considering the eXtrosss 
delicaey^of its frame, and the weakness of its powers. 
Nevertheless there are-means, which-every zealous mo¬ 
ther may learn to use-in general cases, and which she 
may, in particular ones, adopt under the instructions of 
her physician, which will be found to lessen, or it may be 
prevent, much distress to her child. And **«fliersin,”wiU 
she perhaps enquire, **witl be thd great advantage of so 
doing, if we except the sparing of some-small matter of 
-'uneasiness width is fiatnral tcrthe state of infancy, and 
which might scarcely affect the’child, bnt which to ffre- 
▼ent dr provide for, on my part, would demand thy ^ 
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greatest portion of my time, my quiet, and my ease? 

In reply to an imaginary question, such a one aswould 
not I believe, pitas the lip of any mother, but which 
would float in the mind of some, it must be observed, 
{and all have doubtless had occasion to remark the same) 
that as frequent suffering' produces reiterated expression 
of sorrow either by signs,or words, frequency ,of action 
and passion is moulded into principle, and habit, so the 
suffering person is almost always one inclined to grieve 
and mourn, aud be dissatisfied with himself, and others. 

Is it not adviseabie then, to take precautionary mea¬ 
sures in the first instance, > and by extreme attention to 
infant wants and infirmities, to prevent as much as pos¬ 
sible the expression of sorrow, which, when permitted 
for a length of time, and to recur frequently, will invari¬ 
ably affect the whole disposition with fretfulness and ir¬ 
ritability, and impart a sourness aud gloom to the pret¬ 
tiest features ? No mother perhaps, ever heard her child 
moUru and cry with indifference; and if when he seems 
to be suffering, she then exert herself to relieve him, she 
perhaps ‘thinks her every duty fulfilled. But what if 
this uneasiness whether slight or severe, what if it might 
have been wholly prevented by care aud attention on her 
part to the quality or quantity of bis food, the arrange¬ 
ment of his clothes, the making of his bed, or the regula¬ 
rity of hts taking the air ? How many casual' indisposi¬ 
tions must infants be seized with from a trifling lieglectiu 
any'one of these essentials of food, exercise, sleeping and 
ilress ? And fiow happy, would not one imagine, a mo¬ 
ther must feel in the possibility of beiqg able at any 
Cost of trouble to herself, to spare hfr child’s delicate 
body fjie shock of leaving bis untried heart to the risk of 
being warped by trials, which he is too feehle to support, 
and which he needed not to have undergone? 

By spimng the child’s tender frame during the first 
si* months, "his unmoulded disppsitjpn it also left to gg- 
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ceive gradual and good impressions, and is not at once 
-hardened into fretfulness, irritability and impatience by 
uneasiness, or torture, produced by neglect and careless¬ 
ness. At this period too, we may in some degree, dis¬ 
tinguish between the cry of caprice, of want,and of pain ; 
aud a mother may offer a little check to violence, which 
with an infant of more tender age, it would be difficult 
to do with safety. Infants then, in a word, should be 
prevented by every cate and attention, from mourning and 
pining from auy cause which it may be within the pos¬ 
sibility of a mother to prevent. It is not enough, that 
when the lamentations and cries actually begin, the mo¬ 
ther is active and anxious in seeking a remedy loic thp 
present evil; that evil should not have been allowed to 
exist, unless it be marked by the finger of Omnipotence 
in the signs of regular sickness; sickness which has not 
as far as tire discrimination of man ca» extend, been 
brought on_ by surfeit, or irregularity, or negligence. 
To such, indeed, we bow dovrts the neck and submit; 
whilst at the same time, we arepermitt*«J to use means, 
and to hope for a blessing on them by recovery. It is 
here that a* tender mother is truly pained. An infant 
stretched before her, struggling with a disorder which 
seems almost to overwhelm it, without the power of ex¬ 
pressing how much it suffers, is a most distressing otppct, 
and though she can give no lesson of patience to the 
belples#sufferer,she qmy hpre find the fullest opportunity 
for the exercise of this great virtue In herself. Perhaps, 
and it is pleasing to indulge the thought, the quiet, un¬ 
ostentatious attentions, and deep anxiety of an affected 
hut patient mother, may not be wholly unimpressed 
upon an infant’s mind. It is 'even possible, that the 
child may patch something of the manner, the quiet 
resignation of virtue from her whom he is beginning to 
Jove better than every other b£ing ; and that he maV be 
*#wtod bjr U sp «i. to*£epl southed, n»y, even inspire^ 
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And why not ? Infants certainly notice first, and then 
imitate. Who can trace back the very first impression 
of vice and virtue in himBelf ? No one; for impression 
of virtue and vice was made, before his memory will car¬ 
ry him, that is, his disposition was formed, bent and 
outlined in the first year of his life, of which time no man 
has any recollection whatever. It seenfs, then, not very 
improbable, that patience practiced by a mother who un¬ 
dergoes the affliction of seeing her own child oppressed 
by illness, may really improve the heart of this child by 
Shewing forth the champs of such a virtue. She does 
well therefore, to encourage patience, since it offers this 
two fold advantage. 

Should the child survive the attack, and be restored to 
health, he must, in the ooutse of time and by degrees be 
initiated into all the branches of this most useful virtue. 
Sickness is the grand evil ofdnfaricy, if it may be allowed 
nB to call that an evil, which is permitted by our Creator, 
and to support it well is a duty of great importance, and 
one which^we slfould rfe’ver fail to enforce betimes by the 
gentlest means, whenever an opportunity can be afforded. 

It is, however, a very difficult and arduous task for a 
mother when she is sitting by an invalid child of one, 
two, or three years old, to bring herself to reflect how 
mush his disposition will be injured, by extreme indul¬ 
gence shewn to his suffering body; so difficult a task, 
that Rone but the best of mothers, who make their duties 
their guides whether such be painful or pleasing to 
their natntes, will undertake it. And truly does it bring 
its own reward ; for in general, the well-ordered chil¬ 
dren who are taught to forbear, best learn in the hour of 
trial , 1 bow'td'ettdure.' ‘Sdch children ’do not certainly 
kiss ‘this ifiedicinb cup when it is presented, hot are they 
rejoiced’teseC the* dhctor, who is almost alWays disliked 
by fettle invalids; but on the other hand'they do ndt 
fsftiiiW a paroxysm of rage, whsn their mother, after 
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having judiciously spared them the disgust of seeing a 
nauseous compound measured out under their very nose, 
comes unexpectedly before them with kind, but firm 
countenance and manner, and cheerfully presents the 
dose which she requires them immediately to swallow, 
ere they ean have fimeto examine its colour,Quantity and 
smell, and set themselves fairly against it. These chil¬ 
dren who have been long accustomed to obey, now per¬ 
ceive even amidst all the hugry, disorder, and relaxation 
incident to a pSriod of indisposition, that the parent they 
have been used to love, and resj>ect, and obey, will now 
submit to no refusal. A few wry.facea perhaps, may be 
drawn, some natural tears may be shed ; the mother 
cheers and soothes ; but with firmness presses the 
cup to her child’s lip, .and as he_will not struggle against 
it, she gently introduces the draught, which when once 
fairly in the mouth, must begwallowed. This task accom¬ 
plished, and without a bargain^ -without an extravagant 
demand from one, or a rash proflaise from the .other, she 
hastens to give him any trifle to-whichhe may, be par¬ 
tial, to smother the disagreeable taste as speedily as may 
be ; for it wefe harshness indeed, to refuse to a little 
child on such an occasion, what we do not deny to our¬ 
selves r and it were cruel to allow a distressing sensation 
to wear itself out, when we can with safety put astjjp to 
it at once. w 

After* such a great effort of submission on the part of 
a sick child, a mother will naturally be inclined to give 
him the praise he deserves; nor would she be just in with¬ 
holding it. But she should be cautious not to say too 
much, for at no time are children more inclined to^pre- 
sume, and to grow refractory, than during indisposition. 
The steadiest manner a mother can assume, in such a 
moment of anxiety, will be infinitely the best; not that 
an over anxiety betrayed in the countenance would affeot 
the child with a seqse pf danger ; he, poof innocent nor 
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, nor cflreft for dangers, or for the possible conse¬ 
quences of severe illness. He only knows he is very un¬ 
comfortable; and if he should observe his mother Changed 
very much, from her ordinary calmness to a state of agi¬ 
tation, evidently on his own account ^.should see her look 
upon him with a disposition to gtaht all he might ask; 
should find her giving way upon every fretfulness he 
might be inclined to shew, then, it is more than probable 
thid dhlld would Choose to have a thousand whims, Would 
OXOrt his Will in a thousand ways, and would, at last, 
fisc foofti the bed Of Sickness, Very materially worse id 
mind and heart, than when he lay down Upon it. 

' But let the toother heroically bear Up in presence of 
hef child, and preserve, as far as a mother Can preserve, 
the Calm equanimity of deportment Which she habitually 
displays. Sympathy and tenderness, she toay still give 
him, and shclnay the more'bappily do so, as these vir¬ 
tues atid engaging affections of the Soul, ate most elo« 
quent when silent. The little sufferer will see all that is 
tender, southing, add expressive in fhetoved Countenance 
Which bends over his bed; he will derive comfort from 
looks; but fobto Words, Words often unmeaning, lie 
wifi Hot gather, that all authority, hitherto deemed sa¬ 
bred, ll bOW to be Set at nought, and that boundless li- 
ecueft Is t<^ be the order of the day. „ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FOfttTTtfDfi. 


41 WlUTlOEVrt II BROUGHT VPON THE*, TAR* CHEERFULLY AND jU »A 

“ if ye Sowell and suffer, ye take it patiehtly ” “tsi- 

RULATIDN WORKETH PATIENTE.” “ WfiE WTO too THAT WAV* fcO#T ' 

Fahbrdc, mb what will ya do when the lord shall emit too ?” 


As the child grows older, and is able to understand "whsfc 
is said, he should be taught, that by endeavouring, as 
much as he can, to bear in qurtet submission any pains 
that may seia;e him, and by shewing a willingness te take 
any remedy prescijbed by his mother, or the doctor, he will 
actually less’en those pains; if 'tye can prevail upon him 
to make the experiment once, wljich a spoiled chijd will 
never do, but which a well trained one will not,demur t#, 
he will be induced to try twice; especially if the mother, 
or those about him endeavour to cheer him when it is safe 
ao to do, by any encouragement, diversion, little tale, at 
other amusement, as a reward for his most laudable ex¬ 
ertions. There is, however, a gTeat different* i* dBlhJi- 
ren’s natures; even, perhaps, if such a thing were pos¬ 
sible, as that two children) twins for instance, could bt 
brought up to have the same treatment in every respect; 
to have the same words addressed to them attKesarae time, 
under the influence of the Samrffeelings; to see Hie same 
actions done with the same views, and to knftw'jjo varja* 
tion whatever, even were such a phenomenon beheld, ax 
two beings formed by education in the same mould, their 
natures would yet, perhaps, bp so. widely different, /bet 
fhe one should be found to bear pain with resignation «*t| 
patience, the other) having had the s&tfie ndtxhttgnn ad 
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precept and example, should take it in a different manner, 
aud yet not a disgraceful one either. The one may be 
calm, quiet, gentle. The other, silent, dejected, me¬ 
lancholy, retiring, averse from any social intercourse. 
Surely the last will not deserve the,,names of rebellious, 
repining, irritable, fretful, which we-bestow on the im¬ 
patient ? Both are submissive in their way. The serene 
soul, after his steady, quiet, eventenour; the high spi¬ 
rited after his manner of bearing, whiej is with more 
dejection than the easy tempered. Each endures after 
his own peculiar bias or pharacter, and this it is impossi¬ 
ble to contcoul. The* habits, manners, principles and 
l knohded'ge,education can command with undisputed sway. 
The bias, bent, turn of character, is impressed by Pro¬ 
vidence. We may stifld, but no human art ean, per¬ 
haps, ever entirely extinguish or destroy it. Some 
children, consequently, of the same family are observed 
to suffer almost a martyrdom in their infancy, and to do 
so with a' patience and cheerfulness truly admirable; 
whilst others ai*e altogether as refractory upon the slight¬ 
est indispositions; and so fretful and capricious, or, as 
it is called, humoursome, on their recovery, as to be tor¬ 
ments to every one. In considering, however, the merit 
of the children first alluded to, we may sometimes find 
tbafcjthey have been gifted by nature with a happiness of 
temperament which is not easily discomposed; and we 
may always recollect that all children appear to us to suf¬ 
fer more than they actually do. In the pity and sympa¬ 
thy we gire^a sick child, we associate the idea of mental' 
suffering, of hopes and fears of which be caw have non a. 
He Cannot, like grown persons, the evils of imagination 
to brood over, and distract him, or to aggravate his 
bodily oomplaints; he has no fancies at work, and-his 
imagination is wholly at rest, as to probabilities, on the 
matter. Perhaps* when we have thus divided off from 
/lie casual illness of childhood, all sympathetic disease 
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ef the soul, we Lave-left only that which maybe borne 
with tolerable calmness; if to the comparative lightness 
of the evil, we superadd a disposition happily biassed, 
and to this blessing, that, also, of good training from in¬ 
fancy, .under a good mother, all these circumstances in 
a child's f&vour, will help to secure the virtue of patience 
to him without any difficulty, and wemay add, toe, or any 
great inerit of his own. Such a child, when he .does re¬ 
cover, will mend ;with astoniqjiing rapidity; indeed, most 
children who are spared, seem to leap from illness.to 
health, with scarcely an intermediate step. An^, above 
all, may this be observed in »uch children, a»it has been 
just noticed, whose habits and disposition’are .botlniH 
their favour. 

But enough has, perhaps, been said on the subject of 
sickness, which, as it is the hrst evil of childhood, and 
the embitteref of every eajoynent, must bothe first sub¬ 
ject for endurance? and one, for* which patience should 
betimes be prepared. I tberefort? proceed to flie second 
sort of evil, which a child lias te*bear^in the crosses, 
contrarieties, provocation, opposition, or disappoint¬ 
ments, arising* from a thousand .causes, notto .be con- 
troulled, or through himself, or those about him. This 
may seem, a list of trifles; but they are sufficiently wear- 
ingin the day and day of existence, if they are constant¬ 
ly grinding on the rough surface of an irritable arftTtmd 
temper. Where the temper is smooth and even, many of 
the smaller evils glide b.y, and ate" not fell; whilst the 
weightier ones, which assault human nature yi her weak ■ 
est^wHits, make.their impressiop, but are prevented from 
overwhelming ip their force, by the hand ol ^patience, 
which upholds all it touches. • 1 

It U impossible, and ware it otherwise, it would per¬ 
haps be superfluous, to try at enumerating what cannot 
be numbered, but of wbioh every person has.every* day 
<an example before, his ejes ; the petty vexations and 
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crosses of Eft. Children no more than eureelvee an u. 
-empt from them, in their way; for h triflst please at that 
ego, so are the evils hut trifles whieh assault them imkr 
the form of (tally troubles; evils which me found moot 
essentially to require the aid of that virtue which is now 
under consideration- A child sees* his maid with her ban- 
net ready to go out. In an agitation of delight, he springs 
forward to accompany her. The maid is going to take a 
very long walk; is perhaps not to return till evening, or 
the following morning. The child is brought back by 
his mother, his wishes are crossed, be must submit; if 
he know not how, he must be taught. Another child is 
promised a toy, or an object when his mother has finished 
a piece of work, on which she is engaged, and can have 
time to look for it; or she has promised, when such a 
business is concluded, to take him ont to walk. He must 
consequently' wait. This..be at first, does patiently 
enough. In the mean time, a triend comes tq pay a visit, 
or the father of the child comes to speak with his wife; 
or the servant waits for particular orders; or a thousand 
matters may he urged likely to cause a delay. What is 
to be done ? Are-the whole economy and establish meat 
of a household to he overthrown for a child of two years 
old ? It would he folly to suppose it. He must wait 
|tn(Lhave patience. His mother wilj say, “ You Bee, my 
dear, how I am hindered, and am not yet ready to attend 
to you, or get what yoh want,; be good, and wait quietly 
and amuse yourself as weH as you can, with thin,or that, 
and 1 will not forget my promise." It in well for-the 
child that he is thus occasionally tried, be must moot with 
contradictions as a man, and if he then bear them wall, 
it can only he by having learned to do' so as a a child. 

Another little one has just built ap a house of cards; 
or a pyramid of wooden blocks; or laden Us wheelbarrow 
full of stones .and weeds from his little garden; just anise 
is exulting in his own performances, nad his eye is brigbr 
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twed in joy tv shew tbe labours of hi* hands, a window 
ia suddenly and incautiously opened, and the cards are 
blown down ; or some body pushes inadvertently against 
the pyramid, and scatters it tar and wide; or a wicked 
little wight of a sistpr, brother, cousin or playfellow runs 
against the barrow of stones, and throws them for a frolic 
all ever the paths Again we enquire, what is to be done i 
Are a thousand apologies to be made to the child for the 
effects ot the wind i Or because a person’s foot happens 
to touch ais playthiug ? Or even in the intentional 
frolic, which i.owever being of a mischievous kind should 
draw fortu a reprimand upon the aggressor, u,ven for this, 
is our oh lid to be allowed to use rude language, to fret/ 
pine, or be cross and peevish, and suddenly to forsake all 
amusement ? Muon less seek any kind of revenge I No ; 
if we do so permit nim, how, I would ask, is be to endure 
the ci osses, vbxations, calumnies, provocations, and the 
injuries of maturity f Train up* your child in tbe way 
he should go, teach him to bear, when young, or when bv 
is grown up he will be wretched.' ' * ( 

But to offer one more case. The child is to go and 
visit a little ' friend ; or to take a pleasant walk ; or a 
friend is to come to him. He is neatly dressed fur the oc¬ 
casion, with something more of preparation than custom¬ 
ary. Whilst the very coat,- or peKaee is hntn£ adjiwtud. 
•od expectation at the highest pitch, the *uo tfarkena, 
clouds gather, tbe wind bowls,.iajrge drops descend, 
and the day is no cleuded over as te afford bo hope of 
meaning. After a few kind expressions of ^ondolenofl, 
ftbemother. untie* the bonnet os hat, a no! asps tbepehaaa; 
the strong shoes .are taken off, and submit he oust } for 
such disappointments are among tbe cumnaon ooonr ron- 
ses of life. Patience is tbe only remedy whioh wooam 
present te support them i said miserable i nd eed fin tbp*x» 
•atone* of-that person who 4s not habituated to the ewr> 
maa of any such virtue. Wretched is the child whofancise 
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the world made for him, and that events, occurrence*, and 
accidents are to yield to his will and pleasure in every 
prospect and state before him 1 Besides, are those who 
extravagantly indulge their children not aware that the 
filling op of every wish as it is formed, though it be not 
in itself perhaps hurtful, is yet a sure means of opening a 
source highly dangerous, for Unlawful or injurious de¬ 
sires. Grant a child every innocent demand. What 
then ? Is he content ? On the contrary, he is more rest¬ 
less than ever. If every harmless desire is gratified, 
will-he cease to wish, or will not the habit of wishing be 
strengthened by time^ Undoubtedly he will continue 
to wish and to demand, to urge and to fret for what he 
ought not to possess, or to have. And in proportion as 
his wishes have heretofore been easy to comply with his 
anxiety, irritability and peevishness willbe great for what 
he is now told isiroproper for him, or impossible to pro¬ 
cure. But how, above all.'does such a child behave under 
crosses, disappointments, pr illness ? His impatience 
endangers his rife,, and his peevishness, murmurs, and 
impetuosity perplex and harrase the senses and destroy 
the peace of all who are so unfortunate 4s to he related 
to, or interested for him. 

On the other hand, let us never forget the weakness of 
•drthStyjod, and its whole dependence upon us for com¬ 
fort, happiness, and enjoyment. Unnecessary harshness 
is cruelty ; and the Jaws of any sovereignty, whether re¬ 
gal or parental, which are enforced slrietly, fo the very 
letter, upon all occasions, is the -despotism of a tyrant; 
for there may he tyrants dn private houses, fully as Well, 
as in pal&eps. It is impossible to provide for every 
contingency ; and where a shade of extenuation can be 
traced, we should lean to mercy. A mother, for instance^ 
telly a mischievous child whom she has within an hour, 
several times, reproved, that if he touches h w work box 
•agaia'tbe same morning, he Bhall be tent out of thereon. 
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The little youngster accustomed to firmness and decision 
in the treatment of him, hastens from the chair on which 
he has climbed, to go and seek any other amusement. In 
his haste, or in his vexation, no matter which, he acci¬ 
dentally slips on ot^e side, stretcheB out his hand to save 
himself, and actually touches the work box ; perhaps 
pulls it down urn the floor, with all the paraphernalia of 
scissars, needles, thread, Stc, after him. Now the child 
at such a moment, is certain to look alarmed if he be 
guiltless ; that is, if h,e did not evil from design ; and the 
question is, did he, or did he not? If the whole was an 
accident, does the child deserve the punishment ? The 
law as it was laid down, set forth that the chifd should l>* 
punished if he touched the box. He has touched it, but 
not of his own will; the act wauunpremeditated and un¬ 
intentional. He deserves not then, to be punished; and 
he will himself feel it an injustice if he shduld be a suf¬ 
ferer. , ’ 

It is in such nice caBes as these', that the private codes 
should, as the public ones in our hhppy Country, do lean 
to the side of mercy. I say private ones sboiild, for how 
often does if buppeu, that in suoh a case as l have sup¬ 
posed, the motive and cause are never weighed oraought 
after, but that in the instant the prohibited articles are 
seen in danger, the person grows exasperated, a^bthe 
punishment is immediately inflicted, perhaps even be¬ 
yond the threatened penalty. Surely this is most unkind 
as itis certainly injudicious to make no allowances, toae- 
cept of no plea in behalf of the little trembling petitioner 
for mercy. , 

And as patient respects other points of the question, 
I must be allowed to urge a merdiful though steady ad¬ 
ministration of its taWB. In requiring action, or passive- 
ness in children, every person should be extremely cau¬ 
tious, and always bear in mind fhe delicacy and smallness 
of their frames; th$ weakness of their natural powers. 
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and their toted fctaMity to It, or withdraw for a great 
length of tint, their attention to awy one thing. 1 have 
several tildes had occasion to observe a #ne little girl 
tbit has been desired to be quiet, and Wait with pa¬ 
tience for some promised object, or amusement. 1 have 
seed her stand looking up, and holding troth hands an 
high as her lip, to rest them oirthe table which she could 
barely reach: while she has supported her tender body, 
first by leaning on oneieg, then on the other; and when 
quite wearied, has stfood with one foot crossed on the 
other, presenting a languid eye, dejected expression of 
countenance, and pale cheek, which mosttrwly evinced 
the lassitude under which she laboured. Sweh exaction 
is very wrong, it may not be unkindly intended, blit its 
effect is certainly productive of harm; though it be error 
through neglect, it is still error. In the above instance, 
the child suffered only from*Beg+ect; its cause; she made 
her petitioa; was pat upon her exercise, and the reward 
of virtue Was forgotten. 


CHAPTER XXXIt. 

(* 

wirtupweik 

"am tbit ieun well hu own hOc.b, having ail ch(LdbeN in 

■ DBA ACTION ." " WOK BETTBH IT.U THAT TH* CHIL11BAN IHOlJI* Mtt Vo 

THEE, IBi( TOST TBQS EHODLOEW (TAMO TO THE|S C0OBTMJE 

It is needless, however, in these days, to enforce the 
necessity of a general kind consideration towards child- 
rea, for extreme indoigat.ee seems,, hut too fatally, to fef 
the prevailing practice of all parent^. Those days are, 
indeed, gone by, in which the good gentlemen, teachers 
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•4f orthography * penned their wholesome rules which 
Were doubtless formed am the general customs of the 
times. We are now rushed into the Tory opposite ex¬ 
treme, and every day, meet with children of two, three, 
four and six year^ of age, who give themselves the 
airs of gro'wn up persona; and who arc so far from ap. 
pearing to think it necessary ts wait before-they speak, 
until another have addressed them, that they often 
by their rudeness in action; and words, destroy the 
charm in conversation, and engrossed attention to their 
own coneeited prattle and insignificant little persons. 
Indeed in some houses, it is “well if the visitor have no 
reason to tremble fer -the safety of a new pelisse, or a . 
handsome drees, when, os she knows, the children of it 
are allowed to climb up the staves of the, chair, and tecuM 
a lady over her shoulder ; or to scramble upon her lap, 
and stamp a mftslin, or satin gown with a hutiHredcreases 
and folds ; or, scruple not to turn 'from a second .repast 
of tea, and buttered bread or toaaf,*and with shining fin- 


• Tyse, Dilworth, Firming, "Dyche, Coles, 1 ‘(schoolmastersend gentlemen,” 
Ac. In tile London Spelling Book, by Charles Vyse, are these rules, after mepy 
admirable lessons and (Instructions for the higher duties to Bod and man, draws 
chief! ly from Scripture. 


Of Behaviour, at home, l a your Parevftt. 

As soon aa you come into the room to your parents end relations, "bow, and 
stood near the dnortittyofiu* MfirwhemVeklL •' 4 _ 

When any one calls to you, A up to him Without tunning; When PPouasHran 
near him, stand stfil, and ixaiog your aye*modestly on Kisface, walHBlhei* 
pleased to speak to you, 

Never sit down tillyou are desired; aad thyn tut MB-you bare bowed,-and ad* 
-ewnral what was naked jufvqu. ' 

Be carefulliow you speak to those who have not spoken to yon. 

- _ - geret apeak to any sme while he is talking with another, nor w£ib ha, is read¬ 
ing, nor when be is busy. 

Bagtp/whit yen would sty .with fir, or SI ad* m; ahdiwhen -'fotikaee spoke, 
wait pattently for an answer. * , . 

Before yoa sphak; n*abe« boar on courlsey, ant whenyeu have (iyMfwr 
answer, make another, lAit with discretion. , • * „ 

Too way he sure whatever your parents order you to do, w ngot, tnesetore 

***1? itnagencomlo’ fffl? anfwhenyoor parents hgrcpdld their‘c0^tHWtt«j i ' '■ 

d "'^hen > yoahh«^tSwe£°conttoiie standing. It yourj>arentsor&r | fitiM' 

-tow, * 


users a«tia, to so ; Uuw*M»»b«w, 
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gars approach every elegant female in the drawing room 
to her utter dismay, and > is fortunate if sueba female be 
not distinguished hi any such unpleasant manner,ere aha 
Dan make her salutations and retire from a family in which 
nliildren are evidently masters, and. the parent* tbe de¬ 
pendants on their will and caprices. 

The time is indeed gone by that the little girl or boy 
came into the sitting room with d bow. or curtsey, and 
■tood at the door until lie was desired to be seated ; 
when he not only listened with respect to the command* 
but even felt it to be his duty to observe the motion of 
the head or finger, that he'might bo directed to the cor-' 
i nerof the apartment, where it was the pleasure of his 
parent* he should fix himself: that time is past. And 
perhaps the continuance of the custom* it beheld is not 
to be regretted. But whether the young women and 
youths have advanced in-goodness, in proportion as 
freedom and knowledgehavebeen granted them , whether 
their affection as children, and worth asraen and women* 
have strengthened and flourished amidst the downfall of 
parental power, and the total extinction of awe, respect, 
and fear, are questions not easily answered. Certain it 
is, that the liberty given and usurped by children, is 
nearly unbounded ; and as this stale of things must affect, 
to 4 very great degree, tbe manners of young persons, 
So wiTi it at last eud by settling itself into character ; and 
probably in the course of a few generations, by leavening 
the whole mass and totally changing the national princi¬ 
ples, habits, and character. Formerly, the parent taught 
bis child to fear and respect him as a child; with years, 
be hoped for love to grow from such a beginning; 
he seldom was disappointed. But now, the parents’ 
endeavour, seems to be directed to securing his child’s 
love as tbe first grand object. HG sets no bounds to 
Indulgence; he dares hot correct} lest it should dis* 
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please. And how should it be otherwise p But at the 
■ante tiroe|k what matters it ? The parent, however, con¬ 
siders eryin;- and tears of great iuiportauee ; he wishes 
for his child’s love, and -trusts to years to bring respect, 
esteem and gratitude. Years come ; but be finds with 
many a Sigh and tear, in his turn, that he must look in 
vain for the others. It is reversing the order of right, to 
put love first, and those noble feelings second. The 
sensations with which an infant gazes on the mother who 
nourishes it, are only the motions .of affection stirring 
Within it. For the powerful passion of love to burst forth, 
hud burn with a steady continuance,there requires a pre¬ 
paratory fuel,the support of esteem, regard, amd respect,. 
Love, without these, is a superstructure of shadows ; 
congregated mists, whiob suo.or wind can destroy in 
a moment; a fire upon a lull, which a strife of winds, 
or oppositiou'from rain, tn iy.at any instant put out. The 
present systpm, then, is one most*dangerous; and lie who 
shall adopt it, and expect the blessings of wisp measure# 
to attend his steps, will be equallynlisappoiiited with tb@ 
simple traveller, who pursuing the iguis futuus,texpectsto 
overtake anti grasp it. Of the two extremes, however, 
a fearful reserve and distance maintained with children, 
and an unbounded liberty given them, I canuot but tliinfc. 
the first preferable, but the middle is the only true and 
safe course; and in this alone, will children leartTwhaf 
the wise preacher recommends : that there is a time for 
till things, or that the parent whoctfresses one moment, 
will be and ought to be obeyed in the very next, should 
he issue a command. And that the kindest and pleasan¬ 
test of friends, the best of instructors and monihwa, ajrjt 
for ever Indissolubly united in tlie same persons : the far 
ther aud the mother. 

It is necessary to apologize for this digression from 
the particular subject Jaid ilovjm. This ahull now here* 
slimed and coucludjed. 
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Patience then, has been considered, as it applies to the 
bearing of sickness, crosses, vexation, provocation, and 
disappointments Afflictions under a thousand forms 
might here be introduced, and added to the list; but 
from whatever cause, or of whatever kind, they do not 
properly belong to childhood ; the losses which grieve 
maturity to the heart, only slightly affept them. A child 
of two, three, or four years of age mourns but a few days 
for the loss of even a parent^ sister, or brother; and to that 
of any other relative he is indifferent, unless he feel some 
kind of affection from habits of social intercourse. In¬ 
deed, this arises, from the. limited notion children en¬ 
tertain upon the nature of their loss; they apprehend no¬ 
thing of death, and feel no more when a friend leaves 
them for ever, than when he might quit them for a definite 
period of time. Afflictions of body or mind ; prema¬ 
ture decay of any li mb; extinction of any sense affect 
the child no farther, than as they may.occasion pain. A 
fractured, or crookedlimb ; defect iu the sight.; an injury 
which produces^ deformity ; deafness of one or hoth ears; 
seamB and scars from early disorders; habitual convul- 
sions, none of these blemishes* deprivations, or evils, 
which cause the mother many a sigh, ever raise one in 
the child. Not even if he is so unfortunate as to have 
feet which are bent inwards, which he cannot but find to 
occ&vtg him much inconvenience in walking, not even 
this defect which his mother looks at. with teara in her 
eyes, and reckons as one of £he afflictions of her bosom, 
ever for a moment, during childhood, appears one to liqr 
offspring, 'the exercise of patience to support calamities 
which are not considered as such, is therefore rendered 
totally useless; and thq consideration of this virtue, as it 
makes an attendant on fortitude must terminate here. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FORTITUDE. 

“BE ATE ON 0 AND OF GOOD COURAOf, AND PEAR NOT.” “PlfrHT THE 
GOOD FIGHT.” “THE RIGHTEOUS ARE BOLD AH A LION. ” FMH NOT THE RE¬ 
PROACH OF MEN, NOR HE DISMAYED AT THEII^ LDOKS. ” “THOU SHALT DO 
THAT WHICH IB RIBHT AND OOOD.” “AND ABIDE BOR EVER.” 

From what has been, said, it will appear, that the great* 
end of patience, is the endurance under those dispensa- 
tions, accidents or provocation^ which seem to admit of 
small or no remedy, Or appeal. The effects will be resig¬ 
nation; which resignation fostered and endtturaged, will 
produce contentment; herein, i^, in fact, the virtue of 
fortitude in a passive state : in \he power of suffering 
well. * * » 

But how many evils of all sorts, are there, which will 
admit of a remedy ? Which, when that remedy is sought 
for, discovered, and applied, will transform the evil into 
a blessing, or at least, deprive it ofits sting,, and leave it 
harmless? This too ; belongs to fortitude. It i^.her 
province, through, some of her dependants, to*tfywhen 
the vexation or calamity faljp, whether, like as the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone was said to do, she cannot change, the 
thing from bad to good, transmute the base metal to gold. 
For.this intent, she must act, and act upon the emergen¬ 
cy, with promptitude, Bpirit, and vigour. Fortitude is 
here beheld as the power of acting well on emergency; 
and this brings us to the contemplation of resolution, 
courage, hbldnesB, confidence, bravery, and other attri¬ 
butes of fortitude, when she kr roused to the ectioif of 
resistance. 
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Perhaps the greatness of mind, and beauty of soul with 
which courage loves to associate, like generosity is a 
gift of nature; for vve generally find those of little minds 
bow down betoie every difficulty, and every disappoint¬ 
ment, not with patience, and resignation, but with mur¬ 
muring, fury, discontent, or fear; while the magnami- 
nous, the lofty, and the highly gifted, make virtuous 
struggles to rise and overcome what may be lawfully 
baffled with, and stand tindauntedeven amidst the wreck 
and ruin of their dearest hopes. This we do see in peo¬ 
ple among whom civilization is scarcely known, as the 
early history of nations lully proves ; for courage with 
‘them has risen in proportion to tlie weight of misery and 
difficulty laid on. But though this be the fact in many 
instances, and that great qualities and splendid virtues 
seem here and there, companions in a soul, let us not 
imagine that any virtue may not be acquired by care in¬ 
dustry, and habit, froiji earliest infancy, which we may 
please to engraft on the stock. The difficulty, as has 
often bepn repeated, is greater to implant goodness in 
some soife than others ; nevertheless it may, in nearly 
every case, be successful, and at any ratfe', Ought in every 
one, to be attempted. One woman has a finer person 
than another; one child has finer abilities than another, 
or ffs^iohjer disposition. Virtue seems born with one ; 
vice, or an inclination to do wrong, strongly marks ano¬ 
ther, from his Cradle. But Vs all to b » given up for lost, 
when inferiority, or mediocrity in the person, mind, or 
heart is perceived ? The inferior diamonds in Golcoifda 
are not thrown away, they are cut and polished with the 
saute precious materials, whereof the most splendid ones 
are shaped; and though they shine with lesser histre, 
yet are they preserved with care, are prized in theirclass; 
and after the polish and efforts of art bestowed on them 
wiH always hear a value. We may as well attempt to 
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discover, why every diamond that is dug up in the same 
mine is not of tlte same brilliancy, although it be of great 
size, as why one child in a family is dull, plain, or much 
more inclined to evil than good; whilst his brother or 
sister, is quick or beautiful, or of sweet, benevolent dis¬ 
positions. Great qualities may, therefore, be engrafted 
into the soul, though that soul will not admit genius 
from any but nature. The reason is plain: for virtue be¬ 
ing parts of perfection, and t|ie soul originally made per¬ 
fect, it has only to leel virtue, by a ejlance within itself, or 
to see her by having her fairly introduced to notice, if 
she be not lodged within, to he aijracted to love, and to 
admire. He who has practiced virtue, finds it necessary, 
to his happiness. Talents on the otiier hand, are engag¬ 
ing, and commanding, but they are not, like virtue, of 
vital importance. Great moral qualities, must conse- 
queutly be implanted where they grow not spontaneously, 
and they must and will tiirive with care and attention, 
though in diffefentdegrees ; for tftfe soil however wasted 
and corrupted, is notwithstanding* the parent one ; and 
it is oonganial to the growth of them. ’ 

When, evils, jhen, assail under any form which he may 
by exertion overcome! palliate or repel, the naturally 
stoat hearted, courageous man appears to rise up and 
advance to meet them, undaunted, firm,, fearless, and 
full of hope for victory. Thia strong hopa l,eghto*dfooH« 
fidenoeifibisown strength ajid powers , and thus roused, 
ha ptamptly deoidesqpon the weapoAn he ntnifet pise, and 
the means offensive or defensives whfeh he irpast etnployh 
Tiup quick determination in the moment of necessity, ia< 
termed presence of mind a £ne quality of the soul*, 
which, united with a hold resolution and Steady deeuHtaq s 
produces the efforts in acts ul courage, bravery* ystoUr, 
and lotrr/ndily. To illustrate < fortitude thua pad idta 
adtioa^is pnfbapmviipuifluawor'UiowtfvQgyoiie<tw two*in- 
stances £haU be givgn. 
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A gentleman in some way, accidentally injured his 
finger, which being unskilfully treated, festered, and 
mortified. The disease spread rapidly through the 
hand, and the limb was declared to be in a state for am¬ 
putation. A surgeon of great eminence was called in to 
.perform the operation. After having examined the af¬ 
fected parts, “There is,” said he, “ a faint hope of being 
able to save the limb by cutting them away in every 
direction, but the operation will be long, and the tor¬ 
ture extreme ; and even, afterwards, it is probable 
that the whole limb may haveto be severed. “ What say 
you ?” “ That I -consent,” replied the gentleman, with 

calm.determination, “there is my hand; do with it as 
you think best.” “ I will, then, send, for several men to 
hold your arm, 1 ” replied the surgeon, “ lest in your suf¬ 
fering, you should moTe and do yourself as injury, by 
disturbing mb.” “ Send for no man, to support me,*’ 
replied the bold patient. “ Trust rnt; I give you my 
hand, I will neither move nor withdraw it” 

The surgeon rvccordingly, began the tedious and cruel 
operation'.' With a profound knowledge of his art, he in¬ 
tersected every vein and tendon, paring away e.vary par¬ 
ticle of tainted Hash, while not even a syllable of com 
plaint, escaped the Up of the noble minded sufferer. Af¬ 
ter a length of time, the operation was finished; the 
mangHhLllmb was dressed and bound up; andthis great 
-not of fortitude was rewarded/, Thq band healed | it was 
frightfully disfigured and scarred; hut it possessed all the 
play of motion with the sound one, and thus was con¬ 
quered an evil, which the timid, the weak, the irresolute, 
or the prejudiced, would at once, have sunk under : re- 
repining in tke loss, and murmuring at l’>ovidence. 

. Fear, or, a weak and vain timidity ef the soul, is opposed 
te the disposition to active fortitude. A person, allowed 
fo gjrow up under thaju&uewo of irresolution, dread* 
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nod pusillanimous doubts, has bo idea bow be should act 
in any emergency. Vain scruples, cowardly apprehen¬ 
sions, and a wavering mind, which caa decide upon no* 
thing, leave him fluctuating in the midst of danger, with 
scarcely a chance.of escape, or hope of victory, but 
through the efforts of others. If the child of such a Dnep 
should fall on tile ground in a convulsion, the father wifi 
wring his hands in his agony, and stand wavering be¬ 
tween the expediency of lilting him up, chaflng his tem¬ 
ples, loosening the clothe*, and that of running away to 
fetch the doctor: in the mean time,the child iB perhaps 
suffocated. A wife shall attend a husband in« dangerous 
sickness. Just as ths crisis is expected, siio heard thjs.t 
her son is lost at sea. This woman has neither the ref¬ 
lation to keep from the side ehdinber, during a few ho.urs 
till she has composed tiers elf, nor has she the fortitude to 
hold a command over her oVn feelings. The consequen¬ 
ces are, that thesick man is alargved, aod agitated ; ques¬ 
tions her, and discovers all that should have been kept 
from him. The crisis is hastened, and* his wj*ak- frame 
bends nndgr tlie struggle. The woman's trouble is thus 
two-fold. 

A man Whose great riches are vested in lands in a dis¬ 
tant country, hears that a hurricane has destroyed his 
houses; lightning scorched hi* plantation, dito^r car¬ 
ried off his cattle. 

A young woman places her affection upon a mas of her 
own age, who bas solicited her hand in .marriage. Aft.*? 
several years of correspondence, nows is brought her, 
that her lover has married another woman. 

The merchant first mentioned^ receives the blow .withe 
out an effort te parry or resist it? for be knows not more 
of fortitude, than tfad name. He droops and sipfesj hi* 
intellects become deranged; and spun the Writers k if 
fortune which Would bn vs fwwwh.ed out * qomforteWc, 

• 3* J> 
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Day, genteel subsistence, he is supported in a private 
madhouse. 

The deserted maiden unaccustomed to practice the 
Virtue to'question, end unable to bring herself to ref ee» 
'tion,OT examination of her loss, by the most cowardly 
Wand knpkrns act, plunges into a neighbouring river, sad 
Vusbcs headlong to eternity and destruction; leaving be¬ 
hind her the very bride she so greatly envied, a prey to 
witetehedo&s and discord, vrith a husband she finds to 
be cruel, us be had been capricious. 

I will niggle oat one or two more of the thousand oc¬ 
casions of life in which this virtue is absolutely requisite. 
s Jk yousfg'man in whose education no pains have been 
*H>ared, and no care withheld in order to fin good prioci- 
pies, is at length introduced into-society, aud forma one 
Of an elegsn^ and fashionable club of young gentlemen, 
whose good opinion he detira togain. There, to bis sur- 
prise,he msy fi nd < the qytne and titles ^f Omnipotence an¬ 
nexed to trifles, nay, used on occasions worse than trifling, 
xnd Omnipotence himself appealed'to, not always, it Is 
true, in the intention of blaspheming, but in a wicked 
and daring manner. The youth at first, Bhuddera and 
is then going to express his astonishment and hor¬ 
ror. Bilt just as the gravity of his countenance declares 
his tto^hts, he peroeives a Smile gathering on every lip 
around him, every eye winking on its-neighbour, and 
the elbow 6f one jortlfngan other. Now if a resolution 
to greatly venttrc, and the courage to do what he knows 
isright, shoilki belong to Urn, be will dare to disapprove 
Wbat is wrong, though he Bhoald be ridumled for his 
rusticity! yriB have die Undaunted firmness to withstand 
the bliudiilHMstt ef example, though he shoJdbo taxed 
with formality, or imbecility; and' brill have the courage 
'to speak boldly, dot rudely, for truth, even though the 
scorn and oentempt ofthosewho might befriend him, 
should threaten Uni as consequences. 
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Again; a y rang, newly married lady, among- other 
fisiiors, hi gratified by one, in a lady of high Bank and 
distinction. After much elegant discos rss, the neb La 
stranger begs the pleasure of the bride’s company to an 
evening card party, the following week. The young 
lady declares her readiness to wait upon her, adding^ 
that she has no engagements for that time. At isigth, 
on rising to take leave, the stranger, with a gracious 
smile, observes, she will send her a card lor hue- 
day evening, and then moves away. What is done? 
With the fearful, and timid, and vain, a false shame 
restrains speech and action ; principle oatls out loudly and 
earnestly. The matter is debated; resolution is made 
and unmade. One hour she will go, the next she will 
net. What will the world say, 1 *if she goes ? What will 
her well judging friends think i 1 But what, if she stay 
away, and should affront thiv high born acquaintance who 
has condescended'to seek her friendship ? But the in¬ 
vitation arrives; it ought to be answered: still she de ? 
lays. Cards on a Sunday 1 she never in her life even saw 
them, on that day. Sunday comes, and finds her in mors 
doubt and irresolution than ever; still however, the dress 
is ready, should she decide on going. At length, her 
husband hears the c&se debated aloud, and having put in 
his negative, a note of apology for non-attendance jy dis¬ 
patched^ with aa excuse that a cold, or any thing but 
what is-really the truth, prevents her the honour and 
pleasure, ike. A second invitation comes for a party on 
the like day; and this time, after another week of sus- 
pesme and doubt, perplexity aqji fear, having entered the 
pals of vies, and passed the boundary of virtue by tbs 
falsehood, -the combat is moreteeble, and she actually 
Contrives to gain over her husband to give her the per 
mission ds«redder Ac goes without it. And then, after 
passing an evening in a diversion, which She tremblfcs M 
she takes, and having received the eftbrace of her brilU- 
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6bI hostess, she returns home unhappy sod spiritless, sot 
daring to address the Being lor protection whom she 
feels she has offended, by profaning his sacred day, 
What does she next resolve on? Nothing. Such a 
character, with aU the disposition in ijae world to goud- 
pess, is perpetually erring ; and in the cpd, is often trans¬ 
formed to pue eminent lpr vipe. Why alas} had she not 
the boldness add the courage tu avow, that Sunday be¬ 
ing a day aha had been brought up to revereuce, she 
dared not take those diversions, which, pn another, she 
could find no objection to ? Because such a courage 
Was never fpstilled into her, and made to fprm a grand 
feature in her character. 

How necessary is it then, that children should be form¬ 
ed betimes to the practice of a virtue so essential, that 
those who hate it npi, might almost as well be destitute 
of the othersi Since the absence pf this Phe, allows an 
entrance to fear, prejudice, and false shamp, whicn, se¬ 
parate, or puited, will tip operate as tp throw all goodness 
into shade, and repdpr 4 passjye; pay, which shall go 
further, and make virtue eyen seem tp hlush for being 
virtue, and stand apparently confounded and abashed 
before folly, prejudice, apd vice} 

Whatever therefore of accident or ill befall our child¬ 
ren, tet us first begin by teaching them speedily to seek 
a reme&, r "and promptly apd boldly to apply it. And if 
tbp case admit of pone, let *8 arm them with patience, 
iwsignatiop, and calmness. 

, And on aU occasions where interest and the world, 
duty and goodness are balanced, let as habituate them 
to the practice pf instantly dividing off the one from the 
Other, and pf h paying, though it be in presence of aU the 
crowned.heads of the earth, tips is wrong, I neither will 
Jipr can have any of it; the other >s rigid, and by that, 
fltff fhpt alone *$11J abide- 
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“ MV LORD AND MT GOD.” 41 THE LIVING, THE LIVING, STB SHALL 
PRAISE THEE +S I DO THIS DAT I THE FATHER TO 1 HR CHILDREN SHALL 
MAKE KNOWN THY, TRUTH,” “ IS HE NUMBERED AMUMB THE CHILDREN 
•F ODD ?” 


'Thus this .great mass of virtues, called goodnew, or 
morality, is, by example, precept, and habit, to*fc*r'gradu< 
ally ma&ea part pf the child’* being. And now, when 
we have fairly piled .up these treasures la the cabinet of 
thp mind and heart, where, let us ask, is the key to lock 
up and secure them for ever J ^Suppose we have no key, 
bow then i May not a thief come in, aud stoaj the pre* 
cious deposit f Alas ! there is a thief ever reidy at ftapd 
to steal away all good, and moreover to slay, to kill and 
devour all he bo cruelly robs. Eet us (hen be op our 
guard; be watchful, ready, vigilant, and above all, fasten 
tfce treasures in such a way that nonemjay touch, or harm 
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them. But once more, where is a key to be found which 
shall secure morality in fulness and purity to man ? 

In Religion is this key found by all who seek it. A 
key. which is so wonderfully, and so admirably strength ■ 
ened, that no efforts of millions can ever hope to force 
the lock in which it turns; a key, too, which will not 
only secure to us all that the earth offers of real good, 
but which will open to us a door in the mansions of ever¬ 
lasting bliss, and contentment elsewhere. O admirable 
instrument, what cbHd should be without thee! 

Yes, virtue is grand anti lovely; but virtue without 
religion, is, after all,'but the philosophy of heathens, 
■uncertain, inconsistent in itself, selfish and cold. Does 
the merely moral man a kind action ; what object has he ? 
His own gratification, ftfrhe would rather behold happi¬ 
ness than misery. Does he a splendid one; with what 
view? His own honour, for he wishes the world to think 

i 

well of him. Does he walk uprightly and honestly; un¬ 
der wbat expectations f His own advantage, that men 
may trugf him; and tints it is, if we examine the whole 
tenourofhis motives. But, on the other band, is he 
restrained from wrong, admitting the possibility of that 
wrong to produce gratification to any sense, and the 
act not likely to be attended with any discovery, 
which, may privately or publicly injure him ? Is he 
then restrained from doing evil? He is not, it ip a mere 
Chance If he be; for no m6tiv% canr influence as a power¬ 
ful check or an incentive to-do, or let alone, but tbat^ 
arising ft-onrtbe fear of offending by doing evil, and the 
hope of pleasing, by doing good, a supreme Being eg 
whom We depend, a* on our Creator and supporter; and 
to whom ire are accede table for every action, every 
Word, atid 'every thought, as our heavenly Judge; a 
Being who hue promised through a Son, divine, like 
Himself, to reward or pdnish hereafter, according as 
fhtib thoughts, words, and works fire found to deserve 
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» blessing or a curse. It is his conviction, and this alone, 
which fixes and gives solidity and security to virtue, 
which makes a person tremble to indulge a revengeful 
thought, although no other mind than his own can appre¬ 
hend its existence and which causes him to start bach 
with horror, when his hand has fallen ou a tempting object 
whioh he sees nfight be purloined from his neighbour, 
without a possibility of detection. The belief of an eye 
ever upon him, and of a pretence always near him; of a 
scrutiny thst no art can elude, and a Judgment that no 
equivocation can confound* operates upon tl^e mind of a 
Christian, upon his senses, his'framfe, and his whole being, 
and produces results, which all the virtues under heaven," 
singly, might have endeavoured after, but in vain. 

Thus, then, have I led on the’ tirtuestotlie point where 
they meet and embrace religion. I overstep the boun¬ 
daries which have been purposfly raised to separate 
morality from piety; and now, thfowing down the bar¬ 
riers, with joy accept the assistance, the authority, the 
cement, which is to grace, to adorn, to strengthen, and 
Iq unite in cyan, and all that is excellent, and, all that is 
holy for ever. 

And behold, what a prospect spreads itself before us! 
The horixon, but a. moment since, was circumscribed and 
unenlightened. .Now, it is vast, boundless, •beatftifuj, 
and radiant in glory. The 4 very virtues wehave been so 
long oontemplatiogard changed in the genernlrefulgeuce. 
In the illumination of religion, they Btand a thousand 
times more lovely than we ever beheld them ' a thousand 
tim&s more attractive, and offer,us a thousand times more 
advantages in our acquaintance with, them And as thotr 
nature is beautified, improved ana enlarged, 
very names admitted an alteration. Truth,.tfiit^|iHiBis 
virtue, and first of moral qualities, takes the pajnp^d 
divinity of faith, Mercy, : that of charity;. and 

. fortitude assumes .Ibat of .height .and .fewurealy hfP<w 
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Their Sphere of kction w extended through boundless 
apace ; their motiveB are purified, enriched and exalted; 
,add their end is single, fixed and defined. The lamp 
I, burnt with a smalt light, is spread into a pure and 
flame; and the sou) which'wandered In an nn- 
eXplorcd (region, now bounds,, elastic forward, iu a broad 
and beatenltrack, under the blazing sheen of revelation. 
Oh happy moment of infantine existence, when simple 
virtue is received, and religion draws near to join in a 
mild influence over habit and association ; to strengthen 
with the strength, expand with the stature and being, 
and bear fruit with’ the encrease of every year! 

But it is time to ask ourselves what religion consists 
of : its vital importance .having been determined. 

“I Wish to educate my child in religious principles,” 
says a young mother; by which we will understand' her 
to mean, that ber child shah, inasmuch as may depend on 
her exertions, be made a Arm b)tt not ostentatious Chris¬ 
tian. u 

And is there a respectable or well-judging parent in 
Europe, the Turks excepted, who would wish to behold 
Other than Christiana in their offspring i The wish is na¬ 
tural ; and with the respectable in this quarter of the 
yverid, universal. But it is unfortunately one of those 
dlaggkji' wishes which sire, toe dften, laid by quietly 
ill the breast, anrl excite to a^ery little exertion to accom¬ 
plish. For let us r abruptly put a few queries te Bine 
hundred of a thousand wet! Informed mothers in the Brit¬ 
ish ettpue. for examples and hdar their replies. 

. fint, on ifint religion consists of? 

Wbataebild Addld bo which is educated on religious 

\;'r ' ; " 

Wltnf ikqowledge and practice religion arc r«- 
ite lu the paredt, . tn order to enable Mr to lAya 

herchM t 

Whaft means should he, add are actually Used 

— A — fP-j -APr.-mm w'-w-v, m rv ? 
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Let evet'j mother pat these question* to herttHf, ft* 
▼ery few persons could take the feeedpm to putt ttfeta to 
her, and let het if she can, answer: ahd if She caflolot, 
then may she set herself heartily to tfer Work while it ft 
mdrning with her little one,- tor a lie may be assured thfit 
there is n»J sincerity in her desire to offer to her Maker 
the child he gave her, unless she use the most effectual 
means to get him accepted. 

But if she herself know bht imperfectly What she hds 
to teach, how necessary is it for hei;to learn ? In religi¬ 
ous knowledge, God knows we are all deficient enough; 
but in a Christian country, the ighonwce cahoot be So 
great but that our practice might be generally better 4han. 
it is, if we so pleased. However, be this as it may, the 
the plea of deficiency hi religinas knowledge from a bri 
tish parent, will be a poor defence at thebur of the great 
tribunal, for heglect of children, on this most important 
article. Excuse after excuse, njafy be preferred, but not 
one Witt be admitted. The crime ftf sloth attd- disobedi¬ 
ence against God’s positive' cOtnWands will be proved. 
The abuse nf his good gifts ; negtect of improving tha 
gifts of the'Almighty In leacvttg the heart ahd hfemd empty 
and barren in a season, wheri evety hnpressiob is of mo¬ 
ment, to the future man, tut* neglect Will a careless pa¬ 
rent he charged with. And ef ed those aids and ctfitoea 
committed by a youth brought up without the few of bh 
Maker in his fioul even rhkf they be placed to ttfe ftfttty 
parepta’ account ;stds which in all probability Wourldnot 
have been, 6ut fer negligent* culpable. . 

am sure he Whs ttffebt M ha* ptwyors,” p«v 

ai A fc jruTaaKE!» 

c^sjaaessssa? 
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..words distinctly. He woe neither taught afterwards the 
meaning,of the words,. nor was he incited to put himBalf 
intaa postuce of. reverence; much less,, to pause a mo- 
„ment to collect bis thoughts,, previous to his uttering the 
sacred petition. This, and going to church when he was 
old enough to stammer through tht prayers, and Bleep 
through the sermon, with the church catechism on a 
Sunday, was probably all the religious knowledge that 
tvas put into him before he reached the age of ten or 
twelve years and this-much could not work him into a 
religious youth, unless he used very extraordinary en¬ 
deavours of his own, .to search, of his own aocord, the 
scripture*'£or eternal.life. 

Let us then fairly take the question to pieces, and see 
of what it is composed. . If the mere teaching the child 
to repeat without any semblance of devotion a form of 
words long and short, be nqt sufficient to make him a re¬ 
ligious child, and a good Christian -in after-age, let us 
see what will be mor&Hkely to do so. It ib a question, 
let us remember,, that we Cannot lightly handle, for its 
subject is .religion. Great God, of what import is any 
other business of life,, compared to this ! > It is the be¬ 
ginning and the end; the first of all concerns and the 
last.. It opens upon, a prospect upon which every eye 
must, soon or late be fixed; eternity. It is all our hope 
all our ^tay, all our consolation, and all our depend an ce. 
Come what will, happen what may, we all musP die ; all 
must tread the, bridge of life," and all must leave it, to¬ 
wards the Beginning, the middle, or the end. Yes; 
when we have (piled across, aad escaped danger and 
temptation, even to thd last, then must we disappear, 
and quit'all that we loyc, all that we admire, all that we 
prize. ‘ But religion has illumined the way, and we 
contemplate, at a distance, joys inexpressible, balms for 
sw woe, compensations for every loss. And when to 
tb«f* .ar« eade$,4fce/*gtainty of happily meeting d*g- 
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vthere those we have sorrowfully parted from here, wh® 
can repiue. What pareut but must desire to meet, is 
abetter State, the cbildrea of whomabewas bereft, "in 
age or youth ? What mother, would one think, that is 
convinced frer beloved children must, at some time, take 
their passage to another world, would be so hard-heart¬ 
ed as to refuse them a safe passport from tins? 

And what then is such a passport? Religion. Reli¬ 
gion in heart; and religion 'in practice ; or, faith and 
works; and here we are brought hodae, once more, to the 
question. , 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

• • 
FAITH. ’• • 


-“thhoobh faith we uwdebjtand that the wobldi wpt FRAMED 

*BY THE WORD OP ODD, BO THAT THIMOfl WHICH ARE BEEN WERE NOT 
MADE OF IWNOI WHICH DU APPEAB.* 1 


•As a perfect system of Christianity is the blending of 
morality with reveaTsd religion in belief and astioif, so 
its principal features meet in. three grand theological di¬ 
visions, in which «U excellence maybe summed up; and 
all belief and practice necessary for salvation included. 
This manner of considering the subject is h?re, perhaps 
mors advantageous than any cfllier form coiild he, and 
perhaps will adst/be found an eagier one to mpdld again 


■It may wen presumptuom la the author toendeavotw at an ej^UMthn of 
the religion of,oar church to weU educated mothers j iwrertlieleai, It rnuat bo rv 
numbered, that the whole work Is to be applied » children; tocondly, hosierer 
impertinent a 4i*cour«e upon ordinary subjects, which haw been diseuascS be¬ 
fore, toay seem, religion la one,and the (Any one, obwhletl we met be interest¬ 
ed,In Uhtoga ri*w fion the^and nfxhe teamed cuanStotatee 1 , aed niphop, dwvn 
to that Of the plain theorist. * '» 
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into a body of phristinjjty, and give book in still easier 
laaguagp to the ypung, 

Th« fifSt tbprplore of theological division! is faith, or 
0, strung aod pu^erfnl belief in the truths of revealed 
religjop-, which belief, operating, wjtn intensity on the 
nfnd* produce resits in a regular series of Worship And 
corresponding pptipus that we leel ta be pleasing to the 
Divinity. 

This Divinity as we are taught, consists of three per- 
Sons, which are united iu one. The great and glori¬ 
ous Almighty, our bfaker, and as heis graciously pleased 
to allow us.the term, our Father, 

Next, the only goq qf Almighty God, himself God. 
Promised to man, lrpm the beginning of the world, as 
the Redeemer fro in sin add death) and born in after-ages 
unto us; crucified smd taken again into heaven, whence 
he shall return with majesty, to judge the living and the 
dead. 

Third, the Holy spirit which proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, hhd which is sent down upon the earnest 
petitions of may, to enlighten, comfort and cheer him on 
his way, to draw him from evil paths, to the good. 

We are taught by the sacred word that these three 
fofm one G°d- This awful mystery, is difficult to be 
apprehended by ftppfiped, parro^.capacities like ours; 
but let bs ffir A SWWent consider, whether the union of 
even our «,wq tfumH e body i|»d *eul, two district sub¬ 
stances fermiug in ua^qe^r^op, can he explained by 
Qian? Ifow tbe Spyiqfir »>#on, pud yet supreme as God, 
We know not, nor is it m, a teriul for,us to know, but ceTr 
hmA we are* Jf V ** ** e 

were.not Qod,he mpst fiave been created, and all created 
beings, evsu the highest augeh, areaomiehbelow Ael- 
imghty ee the uodjeM reptile is below **- But 
far tfts Savings <3M£> because wo an mwuit»Dd|Mifh W(H^ 
»At am Gamw Af ■* ' * 
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things is heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth ” “ The first and the last, Alpha and Omega, 

which was, and i», and is to come, the Almighty.” 
If the Saviour had bean a creature, or one created 
how could all things have been made by and through 
him, as scripture informs. 119 they were ? Has a creature 
power to oreatef And when toe Almighty declares, 
"Thou shall have no other God but me,” how does this 
accord with the injunction Of the prophet,- and of the 
apostles, that every knee in heaven and earth Bhould 
bow at the very Dame of Jesus, but by supposing what it 
actually the ca«e, that Christ is Gbd? * 

The Almighty, then and Christ are God; and' the’ 
Holy Spirit completes the Trinity: upon this Godhead 
all oar hopes are founded, and - our depeudance firmly 
fixed. This is the Divinity we worship. Qf the natuie, 
the essence, the union of 'the divine persons, we poor 
Worms can know nothing. All Kpwever, that is essential 
to our wellbeing, we can fully understand,if we so please; 
and, abiding by this knowledge, we have only to do our 
duty in this^world, to he assured that God will bless us 
hereafter. Then may we hope to see our Maker face to 
face, and contemplate where uow we only behold him as 
through a glass, darkly. 

This'is the brood* basis of our holy religion j add by 
faith tin; -belief of it is so intimately wrought into our be- 

€ g, tfoft we are as sttadfaitly sure. of the everlasting 
utff of the Holy Sdriptures, whence all our religious 
knowledge is derived, as we are, that we oifl-«elves exact, 
while* we are conscious we breathe. 

Bat we eon, by putting the hand to the qiduth, -feel 
w*nntb, aud moist air; we can perceive with-the naked- 


*'V«aijraM vtacr. IMS 'an 
team to #row what no4r 
linrmnon atcnd fcAU 
IbrlmtDnriOMlr foeffkiJ 


r mibbt *a*e woned 


itUhav andltSd-aV. 
itV;. Bat wveuuuet 


WeavB* 
r couM calmly den y, 

Vtb6 ilgarUtuly, or viiWMUmC MtWTW'SddiuHtit 
•Kwit of waked ami 
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eye this air, called breath, on a cold day. Breath then, 
being necessary to life, as we know from actual experi¬ 
ence, webelievewe live, when we are conscious webreathe. 
This belief is a certainty, which faith (to apply the word 
on an ordinary occasion) has given us f and it is.so strong, 
that if a thousand books were to be written by the most 
subtle reasoners, or a thousand persons were to declare, 
that breath was not necessary to the existence of man, we 
should reject their theories as being founded on impos¬ 
sibilities. Our conviction is here built upon experience: 
upon what nan be seen, or fe(t, every moment of the day. 

But a heavenly faith requires in us, the same strong, 
determined, rooted conviction and belief, in regard to 
what the scriptures have Revealed to us, which we can 
have neither seen with our own eyes, nor heard with our 
ears, as if Gcrf had appeared to every one pf us, io the 
way he did to Moses; a« if He, our. Saviour, in the like¬ 
ness of man had actuaUy»performed in our sight, the ma¬ 
ny miracles recorded Jby those, who really did witness 
them; hi* apostles. Faith so believes: and well may; 
for let Us but examine any object, small or great, in na¬ 
ture; whether a singing bird, or the heavens studded 
with thousands of stars, we shall immediately under¬ 
stand, that no being, but an iufinite one, could form 
such woqdfers. If, theta, an infinite being there is, and 
who dares, who can doubt this ? then the tem* applies 
to a God, an Almighty; a supreme being, with bdundles^ 
pUWer; above all things; confined to no limits, and Lora 
of all. And such is,'indeed, onr God. 

We know and feel, th#n, as certainly as we know*we 
exist andf breathe, that there is a God f and the instant 
that this truth is believed, admitted and fixed, we turn to 
the only volume upon earth, in which this holy Being is 
plainly, truly, affeetingly, and awfully described,through 
his 'adta, hit peop^, and his promises, his fulfilment 
of them ; his redemption of us; b\s wonders, his miracles, 
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his signs, his denunciations, his comfortings, his judg¬ 
ments, his mercy, his commands, his inspirations, and 
bia revelations. We find as we read this great mass of 
divine information, that it is recorded by men who have 
no private ends of their own to answer;, who, in genera), 
argue little, and confine themselves, with simple concise¬ 
ness, to the masters of fact, which facts, whether they 
describe them many years before theperiod in which they 
existed, which constitutes a*prophecy; or whether they 
relate them many years after they happened, so many, 
as that the recollection of them should be almost woru 
away, which can, then, only be renewed by inspiration, 
whichsoever of these is the case, we find bo wonderful a 3 
connexion; so complete a fulfilment; so perfect a con¬ 
sistency in every part, as no other set of writers in the 
world, upon any continued history, can offer a parallel to. 
Indeed, throughout the works of the heathens, are scat¬ 
tered passages which go to establish the truths recorded 
in our Holy Bible. Events which are there'positively 
affirmed, aa being past by, or to Come, are often*’ also, 
named in profane history; either as having been preserv¬ 
ed through oral tradition, or as having taken place, and, 
as we find by comparing, at the time, too, actually pre¬ 
dicted by God's prophets, and when the inspired pen¬ 
man who predicted them, had been in the toml^of his fa¬ 
thers, one, two, four, nay, many hundred yeaCs. The 
prophec{ps thus wonderftlly&ccomplished, were register¬ 
ed by other prophets at,the time of fulfilment; they al$o 
predicting, and glorifying God. - 

Thus do the heathens often jdescribe the same facts, 
though in a different and imperfect manner. ( Still, .the 
facts themselves, the dates, the J chief personages, the 
names slightly altered so as just to suit the genius of 
the language, and the local situations remain the sajne. 
But with all their boast of si6ylline aid, or visionary 
priestesses, they could not dive into 5 fu|utity; neither 
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had (bey aught to assist them but their inventions, whet 
a circumstance had almost faded away frum memory in 
the lapse of ages. And hence the origin of maay of their 
fables. They affected to despise that solitary people 
who were blessed with the favour of/the Almighty; little 
did they imagine that many admirable passages in their 
own most accredi ed writers, were one'day to be offered 
«s homage to the bumble and devout lawgivers and 
prophets of the Jews. 

Every well-taught female knows where to find the 
proofs of this assertion; however let us give the subject 
a moment’s consideration. 

I*irst then. Moses gives an account with clearness and 
precision of the history ot the creation; ot the first man 
and woman; of tlieir fall from innocence to sin; of their 
childron and children's children; of Noah, of the wick- 

* C 

eduess ot the world, and the delugfe; of Abraham; of 
Joseph; of the otlor patriarchs and their families, two 
thousand five hundred years after the first of these eveptS 
had taker place. 

Let us now stop a moment, aDd look back;, fifteen hun¬ 
dred or two thousand years, to the beginning of our own 
or any other nation. Let us not have one single book, 
papyrus, paper, or parchment, on which a line of writing 
even as hieroglyphics shall appear; 'nay, let every shape 
and form of character be unki^gwn, and upth^ught of. 
Then let us reflect what main on earth we coulU single 
out as capable of writing five books of genuine hietorj 
of the nation f 

Let Moses who was educated by the Egyptian sages 
in and about the palace, who headed an Egyptian army 
at forty years of age, and who associated bflt little with 
the Jews, then bondsmen and living at some distance 
from the capital : jet him whilst in the house of Pharpaji 
have been solicited !*) write the history of the creation, 
Lfl, odd deluge, with all life beautiful story of the patii- 
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archil times, would he not have been astonished and 
confounded at such a request ? Gould he who actually, 
afterwards wrote the Pentateuch from the inspiration of 
God after a long communion with his Maker, and strict 
obedience during aperies of years,could he hare marked 
dowu, even in hieroglyphics, two simple incidents aa they 
now stand in the* 01 d Testament? 

And if Moses, who was learned in the wisdom, such aa 
it was, of Egypt, could not think himself at that time, 
equal to writing a history of two thousand fire hnn- 
dred years, how much less qualified for such^an arduous 
task were the other Hebrews, who hud been detained as 
stares in a foreign country for a period of more than*two' 
hundred years ? During which time, the memory of their 
good forefathers the patriarchs, and of the chief of God's 
mercies and favours to them and their children was so 
enfeebled, that these people’did occasionally revolt from 
their Maker,‘and with the corn hnd vegetables of Egypt, 
took up also the sacrilcgeous wpyship of the country; 
making themselves molten calves to bow down to,*ts the 
Eyptians likewise made prostrations before the parent 
of this animal ? Who then of these Hebrews was fit to bn 
the dignified historian of a nation which had degenerated 
to ignorant slaves, an din great part to idolaters? Or to fan 
the instrument for making known the power, the majesty, 
the goodness of a God through his acts and'mercies, 
when m 4 ny of them had estranged themed\ m entirely 
from his worship and his ways ? 

Again. Let us suppose, for an instant, tBe Redeemer 
not ^et descended to earth, and let us with the Jews be * 
fore Isaiah’s time, imagine a Saviour only, generally 
promised. What man on earth, he be astronomer, phiko- 
aophsr, or tnatheomtioian, what man ie there ousting, 
whs with no more than human knowledge fioulddecjare 
at once the time, the place, the family^ tfafc sufiferitigs, tb# 

peeotiar treatment il3?d kinds of afrofltn, the paaff%fe 

eE ' » 
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death, and resurrection of the Redeemer ? Yet Isaiah 
Rod the other, prophets actually didall this b ever al hundred 
years before he appeared. They, besides even mentioned 
the minuter circumstances of the Saviour’s garments being 
disposed of by,lot; of his riding on a chiton which mao-had 
oejer Bat, .which could never have seemed a probable in¬ 
cident.* That they should look on him whom they had 
pierced; that a bone of him should not be broken ; these 
and many other incidents did the prophets foretell which 
severally and truly happened. The Redeemer was cru¬ 
cified in company with two malefactors; the soldier 
pierced.his side with a spear, and the Jews after looking 
uptfu him some time and debating whether they should 
do to him as they had done to the criminals whose 
legs they hud broken, decided against it, and the sacred 
frame in, an extraordinary manner was spared further 
insult. 

Or to put forth another supposition. What man of our 
own pr any other nation is equal to. the predicting the 
exacicr^ in which this, or any other kingdom shall fall to 
ruin and decay,j Or to the declaring by what foreign 
nation it,shall be overthrown, its chief cities destroyed; 
the inhabitants made captives, and carried away to a 
particular spot ? As well as under what king (mention¬ 
ing him l|y name), the conquest is to be made ? The pro - 
pheta dhi as much,, with regard to their own nation, even 
describing a conqueror by the name of Cyrus, and fore¬ 
telling a multitude of events,, all Of which fell out in the 
course of tine with wonderful exactness, and tremen¬ 
dous reality. 

. This divine spirit of prophecy was then, a peculiar gift 
of Qod. A. spirit which the writers of the flible allpes- 


Tet «ar fenfidW itti Ryan nchafoml, sad m entered, Jenwalen, nUt 
inch u UMBbbpsf the people ai, om would think, would have terrified a 
y u f arise), StMcfcni tothe sin. It «u aot eo however, for the creators 
npower which called it out of duet Into life, to »ub* 
fifty; mod neither the adoration and eataeiea of the 
d forth to hneannae and grains to their Sartos, nor 
Unwavts the root sodwet coy alsm. 
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nessed, and which enabled them “whether they lobked back 
upon history, and penned accounts of the past, or whether 
they looked'forward and registered events to come) to 
Speak bdldly, decidedly and nobly; fearing no man; anx¬ 
ious'for tije favoun of none; seeking only truth, and 
speaking it unambitious of fame, in their books they 
continually apjfeal to God; andinthe sincerity of their 
devotion, andthe fervour of their inspiration, their appeal 
is thrown into language so forcible and sublime, with an 
eloquence, by turns, so majestic afid so affecting, SB no 
uninspired writer ever attained to, of the whole pagan 
or Christian world. ' • 

But the strikingtruth of these relations and predictions' 
is-their grand feature, for every tittle of their declara¬ 
tions was fulfilled. We may judge;-then, of the invalu¬ 
able testimony of'Moses and others,-who related-only the 
past. And what pleasure-mustyre-not have, in finding 
any corroborating passages in pfcofane writers^ which by 
the glimmering light of tradition, ,or In the broad day of 
actual observation, were traced, and now remain tlfe ve¬ 
nerable mirrgrs of antiquity, and the sole pagan guided 
we possess through every known region of the habitable 
world. 


tJHAlPTEfc XXXWI. 

n 

FAITH, 


aor wmoasMirg n n impoieihle vo'PLr*«k Wim ; nsMtnl 

-COMETH TO SOOMDET BELIEVE THAT HE la, AND THAT HB ISA BEWA«DEK 

or nan that swtotmv a bee him.-” ' '• : 


But let us foraa. instant, consider a %w of ‘these events 
mentioned in the Bible, tend described within ore or les# 
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IKUtuMi by fNfuM writer*, who for the meet part, 
neither knew, nor bed even beard of that sacred volume. 

Tobegfa with that of the deluge: Moses says, that men 
becoming corrupt and wicked, God destroyed every per¬ 
son bjf* flood, except the family of ^ioah, whom he in- 
itl^cted to make an ark, and to enter it with' the male 
Ufnd female of every animal. • 

This same event has been variously represented by 
many heathen historians. Diodorus Siculus, the Greek 
historian expressly says, that in the deluge which hap¬ 
pened in the time of Deucalion (the name by which no 
other than Noah can bb meant) almost all flesh died. 

' AJxjUodorus mentions Deucalion being consigned to an 
«rk, sear which, upon his qutting it, he offers up a sac- 
lifloe to the God who delivered him. 

. Apollonitu Rhodius in describing this same Deucalion 
at-saved from the deluge, makes him, however, a native 
uf Greece. „* . .. 

Philo assures us, tha£"tbe Grecians call the person 
DenctHop; but 1 the dhaldaans style him Noe, in whose 
tute thore happened the great eruption of waters.* 

. Bat Luaiai gives a most particular account of the de¬ 
luge. He says, that the present race of mankind are dif¬ 
ferent from those who first existed; for those of the ante- 
deluvian world were all swept away; that they were all 
lawless qfcd men of violence, and were all destroyed by a 
flood. That Deucalion end hie family, only, were spared 
to repeople the world ; that be was Saved in an ark, which 
he and his sons and their wives entered, along with every 
animal by pairs; that by the influence of the Deity, har¬ 
mony was preserved in this ark throughout; between the 
men and animals, all being wafted together),** long as 
the flood lasted j that upon the disappearing of the wa- 
tari ( Deucalion went forth from the ark and raised an 
altar to God.. ‘ ., _ 
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The ssxi groat events recorded in nriptarc, far which 
we may find parallels in profane writings, are the build* 
log of tbe Tv wear of Babel, and the founding of the first 
empire under Nimrod. 

On the first poia^, the scripture begins by saying, that 
the whole earth was of one language and of one speech; 
and as the sons or descen dsnts of Noah were travelling 
from the east, they came to a plain, on which they dwelt 
for a time. And of asudden, they counselled one another, 
to make bricks and mortar to build them a city and a 
tower, giving two reasons for the two resolves; first, that 
they might be famed in alter-times, for being the found¬ 
ers of the city; secondly, that in raising a prodigiously' 
high tower, they might have a place of refuge in ease of 
another deluge. But the Almighty was displeased with 
their wicked expectations of baffling his power, and of 
resisting his decrees. He therefore struck them with the 
punishment -of beiug obliged (p speak in various lan¬ 
guages, sad to forget their pwb. In consequence of the 
confusion which arose, the work was leftlinfinisbeds Thu 
scripture does not bo much as hint, that the buildings 
ware thrown down. On this spot, no very great while 
afterwards, we presume, we find in Bcripture, that Nim¬ 
rod, the mighty hunter, founded or finished the city of 
Babel, or Babylon, the beginning of his kingdom. 

Now Jhe profane writers variously speak of this city, 
and eveh mention the'famoUs tower.. 

Caliistheneft, a grdek philosopher., writes to Aristotle, 
another philosopher, that the Babylonians then reckoned 
tMbdves to be, at least, 190t years standing, which 
makes their origin reach back to 115 years after the.de* 
luge. 

To Nimrod, the heathens give the title of Belts, or 
Sul, this word signifying Lord. He, fiavrog beqn a 
great conqueror and mighty man, was remembered and 

worshipped among" those who kue& of no true God. 
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Some, says Qmntius Curtius the Roman, ascribe the 
founding of Babylon to Semiramis; the rest to Belas. 

Now the son of Nimrod was called Ninus, and when 
Nimrod had conquered the land of Aasur, who was a son 
of Shdm, from his descendants, he bqilt a great city, and 
called it, after his son Ninus, Nineveh; whence, the 
reason, perhaps, that the father and son are often con¬ 
founded in profane history. 

Diodorus, the Homan, s£ys, that Ninus, the most an* 
tient of the Assyrian kings mentioned in history, per¬ 
formed great actions. 

With respect to ■ the famous tower, there was, says 
'Herodotus, the celebrated greek historian, a tower con¬ 
secrated to Belus; at the foundation of which, it was a 
square of a furlong on "-each side, or half a mile' in the 
whole compass. Strabo asserts that it wag a furlong in 
height. It consisted of eight towers built one above the 
other, and because it decreased gradually to the top, 
Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. It is not only assert¬ 
ed, btfi^p^oved,fhat this tower much exceeded in height 
the greatest of the pyramidrof Egypt. It is asserted too, 
by several profaue authors, that this tower was all built 
of bricks and bitumen, as the scriptures tell us the tower 
of Babel was.* 

That this whole temple stood till the time of Xerxes, 
and was then plundered and demolished, is alluded to by 
Herodotus, Strabo,rand Arrian. 

Another great event, is the residence and administra¬ 
tion of Joseph in Egypt. 

Trogus Pompeius, an historian of the Augustan age, 
whose works are epitomized by Justin the Raman, no* 
tices great part of Joseph's story, and says, that the fa¬ 
mous Hebrew was endowed from heaven with the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, being 
skilled in magical arts; that Joseph, by his uncommon 

J . 0 .— -------: * 

* For (here and farther particulars on the subject, sA RoTIId. Assyria. voL U. 
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prudence, preserved Egypt from the famine, and was 
extremely caressed by the king. 

The scripture next says, that on the death of that Pha- 
roah, there arose up a new king which knew not Joseph, 
that he oppressed the Israelites extremely, setting over 
them task diasters to afflict them with their burdens, and 
they built for (that) Phaioah treasure cities, and the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with ri¬ 
gour, and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage 
in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the held, &c. 

' • 

Now Diodorus, the historian, Speaking of a king of 
Egypt, about this period, particularly mentions that' he ' 
employed in his egyptian works, only foreigners. 

The next grand event is the passage of the Red Sea 
related in Scripture. , 

Diodorus the heathen, thus too remarks. A tradition 
has been transmitted through the ( whole nation from fa¬ 
ther to son, for many ages, ,tHut, once an extraordinary 
ebb dried up the sea, so that its bottom was seen.«acf(l that 
a violent flow.immediately after, brought back the waters 
to their former channel. 

These are the principal events of which mankind would 
have but a vague notion from the heathens, however va¬ 
luable their testimony may be as corroborating that of 
the inspired writers. I will pow only notice the’connex- 
ions whifih are greater* as lfre advance in the order of 
time, of one or two prophecies, and their fulfilment, and 
then detain the reader no longer from applyfbg these re¬ 
marks to the design of the whole work. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FAITH 


“nwiu I PRAT TUI Of TBS PORKER Ml, A HO MUUI THTBELT 

TO THE SEARCH Of THEIR FATHERS.’' “ THERE WAS FOUND A BULL WHERE. 
HI THESE THINGS WERE RECORDED.’’ ‘'IT MAT BESOUGHT OUT IN THE 

Boors of t«t fathers.'” “this i recall to mind.” 


Hating alluded to tha ’divine illumination in which the 
first Bible historian penned the past, we will consider in 
a few words, those, who wefre inspired to write events to 
come. ^ 

This pail of the Sacre^histor j forms a principal one ia 
it frna <Ji« nudiber of prophets whom the Almighty ap¬ 
pointed, and the extent of their predictions. Two of 
these predictions will be sufficient for our purpose; and 
the first, is, that wbieh relates to the taking of Babylon. 

Wo luuttall recollect that by a, variety of ciroumstao- 
oes in which the disobedience, ingratitude, and sinfulness 
of man Were shewn to God, in return for his monies, mi¬ 
racles and benefits, the Jews had drawn down upon them- 
•elves his displeasure. He therefore denounced, among 
other judgments by the mon ths of his prophets, that thin 
bellious people should cease to be a nation in three nmwe 
and five* years from the time of Heoekiah, which was 
literally accomplished for the land of Israel was overrun 
by the kings of Assyria, who severally destroyed num- 
bep of Iir&elitea, and took multitudes captives away to 
Babylon the .seat of empire when Ninevah was destroyed, 
Jerusalem thus drkioed of her inhabitants, being peo- 
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pled by hep idolatrous conquerors. * 

The king of Israel was also transported to Babylon 
with his subjects. Sometimes he was permitted to re¬ 
turn to Jerusalem which was the ease with Manasseh; 
but Jehoiakim was detained k» captivity thirty-seven 
years; and after him, hie descendant became nominal 
prince only of the Jews.1* 

The conquerors, as may welt he supposed, possessed 
themselves of all the riches>of the vanquished places; 
and as the Temple in Jerusalem was filled with costly 
vessels, aad vast riehes, the babplonian king who sacked 
the city, seized on this snored treasure and transported 
the whole to Babylon. 

And as the great prophets were often the attendants, 
and sometimes the relations of fhbjewish kings, we find 
% great prophet was of the captive train, agd lived at¬ 
tached to his royal master's churt,in that part of Babylon 
assigned to the prisoners of fapk. Tbie prophet was 
Daniel.f . ** ^ 

‘These few particulars recalled to our ifeiads, it-d^ne- 
cessary to go back two hundred years ; to the time in 
which Isaiah fived, and to consider the prophecy of the 
fall of Babylon ; of this very place, whioh We have just 
seen a victorious monarch in the midst of grandeur. 


riches, and triumph, with a 


captive prince, the prophet of 
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God, ud a captive people, whose proud spirit groaned 
undfer. the yoke of their pagan tyrants. 

- And hete wemust recollect that other prophets, as well 
s» lsaiab,havc mentioned the captivity of the Jews, and 
the destruction of Babylon, along with that of the tyrants 
!*tm governed it. Bnt Isaiah waa> enabled by particular 
illumination from beaven, to relate many oireumstances 
-Which were in the end, most exactly fulfilled. 

And these nations, says Jeremiah, shall serve the king 
of Babylon seventy years. 

1 loaiah says, make bright tbenrrows; gather the shields. 
‘Xhe Lord bath raised tip the spirit of die king of the 
Mftdes, Tor hia device is against Babylon to destroy it, 
because it is the vengeance 0 f the Lord, the vengeance 

Howl ye| for the day of the Lord is at hand I A day 
eruel both with wrath and fierce taftr ts lay the land 
desolate. Behold, 1 Will panish the king of Babylon, and 
his land.‘ Behold, I witi-s^ir up the Medea against them 
wba^h^il nbtrhgard silver, and as for gold they shall nut 
delight in it. O daughter of Babylon who art to be de - 
ftroyed, happy shall ho be that rewardeth thee as thou 
hast served us. Hsppy-sfaaH he be, that taketh thy chil- 
drea and dasheth them against the stones. 

eity mtf mt d : —And Babylon, the fWry of king¬ 
doms, tfnd the beauty of the Chaldee's exoelleucy, shall 
bp, a when God jpvertbrewSodom and Gomorrah. It 
yfbtt hover bo Inhibited^neither shall it bedweltia from 
generation to giMHfiotj neither shaH the Arabian pitch 
tent thOre; neitber shall the sh e p h e rds make their fold 
tb p w , hot wftd h e ats of the desst-ahoU So there, and 
ihbirlkbaies tdudl belfallofdolefid eTeatndw, and owla 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall danoofbere; and the 
beartsof tbO'falnnd MMfi* t hei r dsM ht e houses, 
mA dragonp te their pfeavnnt palaces. - ■ I- will also make 
Jt € poss esO io B IbL Op bittem and pools of water; and I 
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-trill sweep 4 with the besom of destruction, s&ith the 
Lord of hosts. 

Name cf the conqueror predicted $00 Dears before he 
was ion#.-—Thus saith, tbejuord to hisoooiDted; -to Cy¬ 
rus, whose right hand I have bolden to subdue nations 
before him; and.I Will loose, the loius of kings, to -open 
before him thewt^o leaved gates, audthe gates, shall not 
be shut, I will go before thee and make the crooked 
pieces straight. I will breal^ inpieces the gates of. brass 
end out iB sunder the bars of iron. ( And I will give tbpe 
the treasures of darkness and hidden riches of secret 
jjgaces, that thou mayst know thgjt I the Lord, which 
call thee by tby name, am tbe-God.oftsrael. 'For Jacob, 
my servant’s sake and Israel mine elect 1 have seeq called 
thee by thy name, I have a ur named thee, though thou 
hast not known me. 

The numerous army: —I hear already, cridS the prophet, 
the noise of ,a multitude in the fountains, lijte as -of a 
great people; a tumultuous ngjjfc t>f the kingdoms of ns» 
tionsgathered together. The Lbfd of Most# -mutflgreth 
•the hosts of the battle; they come .from a far country, 
from the end'of heaven. -It is even the Lord, (I. behold) 
and the weapons of his indignation tq destroy the whole, 
land. A grievous vision is declared unto ms, (The im¬ 
pious Balthasar, -king of Babylon,, continues to act im¬ 
piously^ the treacherous dealer dealeth treaqberoualy, 
and the cpuiier spoileth- Off, up ©.Elam, (thou prince of 
Fersta^thenmge© Media; all the. sighing which.she whs 
the cause, of, have I made to qcaeej. „ *, . ,, 

TZkecitp *hail hq attached a very extraordinary 
manner :-~l have laid a snare for thee, and.tbgn artahtt) 
taken, tO ‘Babylon, and^tbonwastoet aware, evil shell 
come upon thee; thou shalt uetkju ow from whence 
eth. © thou thst-dwallest npdn many waters, (.thewVer 
Euphsate#) ..! willdry,up,h«ar sfea Sod make her apftogs 
dry ; a draught s uponber. water# aijd thay'shall be ddnd 
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Up, the passage* <m ttOpped, and tb* Tends they hhve 
burnt with fir®. 

(KMjtetftft turn tit inemgl* tmt\ Mdt* the pnpket, 
dik day her bbttt 1 Will make tfam 

feabte, *dd f #iH make tbettl drtikken that they isay re*- 
jtttefe, ahdnkMp a pferphttt&lfdMip and not Wake, aiith the 
bard. I hate laid a *na*J for tfieci i #iU dry up her 
baa; X WiU make drtiMt her prlnefes. 

f He ttkoM m Mated mh Sly loins are 

filled With pain; papg* hare taken bold upon »>, u tee 
pangs of a woman that trav-aileth; I was homed down at 
tith hearing of it ; I Wo * dismayed at the ateiof of it; V&f 
heart panted, fearfulness hflVighted the j the night of my 
pleasure, hath he turned into fear unto ns. Then, (cen* 
Unites the scripture by'Daniel, Who relates what, he saw, 
sad what Isaiah desoribed 200 years before,) ttab king'd 
eoantrti&ncg Wan changed* and his thought* IronHod him, 
so that the joints of MS loins were lodsed, and his knees 
WWote one against an otitic 

Tk*ffoUoM> ikUe&rdera <vf i'he hiaut. and Ike exkerta&em 
iff fyke fueeM-tnotker Prepare the table; watch in tfcO 
watch-towet; eat, drink. L*?t not thy thoughts trouble 
teen, nog tet thy countenance be ehanged. 

dad thut | too, the Almighty r-*—Arise ye princes, a ad 
SWoiat the shield. Bttt thon, (the king of Babylon} sit 
JBhM otttsf thy grate, like an abominable branch. The* 
Shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors) in burial* 
because thou hast destroyed thy land and slain thy pent 
pie. Prepare slaughter for his children, for the iniquity. 
of tfeefr fistfee*** tent they do net rise nor poteeter the 
Wad. For I will rise up against tbeto^sahh the Iiota of 
hosts, and Out eff from'BabyWn the naffie and V^mnhnt; 
and son sad uepbe#, eaith the Lori. 

This grandprt>|ffecy is githn l»y eetetaJ if tidti’s oWh 
nst&ats, hot Uhjte in tbb bhtef dhserfbnr «f tee df*6 
white 4s to ftillddl?*ylWiimdfceHte)ioirt khig-, kndhh 
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tot bfiiy dtesteribeSttre rulh iff Ae Mly city, bat tH« cap¬ 
tivity of it* Inhabitants, the eeuhtry to which they will 
bo treneptf ted, wd the Cbftqtttefnr with wilt, at last, break 
thaw Bbtlftsi foe gives the identical name of this ©on- 
goemr, and IvUto tfentSUaS the people Whom he should 
govern. 

tetat it 1« titae >to look fat HNS accomplishment Of this 
famous prophesy, hot to the Bible, where its fulfilment 
la exactly related by DuoieV,* who was an eye witness to 
the whole* but, fend te pursuance oTthe plan here adop¬ 
ted,) to Ae profane writers, whose history is .considered 
to he as wen attested, os soy relation of events and oc* 
teurreneteB in the whole circle of knowledge, and whose’ 
tetercoboeatioii of those facts, predicted by Jewish pro¬ 
phets, and then related by fceithfens as well as Jews, 
in the most poritite terms, cannot fail to stflke a reflec¬ 
ting ndtad Wife teCy esttfaohiina^y force. 

Herod etas a wrfter of great jpi^uity and credit, who 
flourished before Christ, aim after hhn, Xenophon,* 
both describe the taking Of Babylon. ’They ed^^hSt 
Cyras having overthrown Belshazzar in battle, shut him 
Op in Babylon and then beseiged him. But the siege 
proved a difficult work: for the walls were high and im 
pregnable, the number of men within to defend them 
Wry great, hhd Any Were fully famished With provisions 
fortWenyy years. Wherefore Ac inhabitants 'thinking 
jthtetaseHfeS SteCufe in their wills and thteir Storm, looked oh 
the taking of the city by a siege, as an impracticable 
tfiftkg, tetod therefore frtth the tbp Of their w<It! Scoffed at 
CyrtfS, Snd derided him for eyfery thing he did toward! 
It. HoWevea he Went Oh WHh 'Ate attempt,. Snd Med 
during two yeam various plans, jwhich are desoribed jn 
these historians, Without effecting any thing; whoa he at 
length lighted On a stratagem, which, wittiliULedifllo*iHy 
ibXffiteJdttJttfMter Of Ate pfatee. ffot, understanding that 
" * iif " 11 *^4ii»,vw.s, PriMsat, mil . * 
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a great annual festival was to-be kept at Babylon on a 
day app oacidng, and that it was usual tor the babyloni- 
ans on that solemnity, to spend the whole night is-revel- 
ling, dru iikenueoa, and all manner of disorders, bethought 
this a .proper time to surprise them; and to this effect, 
he laid the following plan. He sent up a party -of -his 
men to the head of the canal, leading to the great lake, 
with orders, at h time wet, to break down the great bank 
or dasn which was between the river and that canal, and 
to turn the whole current that way into the lake.* ' Jn 
the interim, getting all his forces together, be posted one 
part of tlierli at the place where the riverran into the city, 
aiul'the oilier wh<*re it came ont, with orders to enter the 
city that night, by the channel of the river, as boob as 
they should find it fordable. And tben, towards the 
evening he opened the head of the trenches on both sides 
the river, above the city, to let the water of it ran into 
them. And by this means, and the owning of the great 
dam, the Aver whs so ilrWied that by thejniddle of the 
nigbh^yieing thin in a manner empty, both parties, ac¬ 
cording to their orders, entered the channel; and find¬ 
ing the gates leading , down to the river which used on 
all other nights to be shut, then all left open, through the 
neglect and disorder of that time of rioting; they ascend¬ 
ed through them into the city; and both parties being 
met at tire palace as had been concerted between them, 
they there surprised^ the guards, and slew them «1L And 
when on the noise, some that were within, opened the 
gates to know what it meant, they rushed in upon theta, 
and took tlie palace, where finding the king .with- his 
■word drawn, at the head-of those who were at hand to 

* n 

■- : -r--- ” ' 1 . i . -■ v-* i-t-t-t; 

• Thin lake w as one of t be mom prodiriowi works of Babylon; it war made, or 
by Hit-Qumo WltnoHa, mother of the Wiehed BwalU tmta r, Vhd as efc- 
paeiom en-narh to eeeeive the vail water* of the river Bu*to»te«. whUW the 
Mdtattf that ilvor weee btt'Ulai in.BaWlon. Then bank* wet* carrieaflneen 

ofsStKanTb't\imen^iidPe^ire^e?rtiad from fflisafva river toSTtSe; 
tb-w*arSetn* of the eoUdig *»# fh M flmi Of Uwee'of the dty. PrBeatU, «ti. 
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assist him, they slew him valiantly fighting for bis life, 
and all those that were with him. After this, proclama¬ 
tion being made of life and safety to aU such as should 
bring in their arms, and of death to alt that should refuse 
se to do, all quietly yielded to the conquerors, and Cy¬ 
rus without any further resistance became master of the 
place. 

Such it a sketch of the account given by the most ce¬ 
lebrated heathen writers of antiquity. And it exactly 
agrees > with that of scripture; for we there read, that 
Belshazzar made a great feast lor a thousand of his lords, 
his wives, and concubines and that ijn that vftry night he 
was slain, and Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxere* the. 
uncle of Cyrus took the kingdom;* for to him, Cyrus 
gave the title of all his conquests as long as he lived. In 
this feast Belshazzar commanded the gold and silver ves¬ 
sels which had been pillaged from the temjfle of Jerusa¬ 
lem, to be brought into the bpfiqueting-bouse, and he 
and his company drank out qld'tBem. And in the midst 
of the impious feast, the Almighty* she wad his dbjjlg^sure 
by sending a hand which wrote oil the wall, characters, 
that honecould explain. Whereupon the queen mother, 
a woman the pagans represent as of very extraordinary 
abilities, went to the king and told him of Daniel the 
prophet, whom sbe.knew to be eminently skilful in ex¬ 
pounding mysteries. The prophet was sent for, and lie 
declared the meaning of die writing was, that for his 
Wicked deeds, and profanation of God’s sacred ‘vessels, 
file sentenpe of God was denounced against him. That 
his*kingdom was taken from him, and L iven to 1 the Medes 
and Persian*. .It seems to have been immediately after 
this, that the palace was taken, find the kiiig'slain. : ' The 
thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to thank 
hi* ' -• a! _:—r'. .41 
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thoGods farknw4g, at Inst, pnnisfaed the* itnpietiBkmg. 
These word* are Xenophon's and ire very remArkabW. 

So’for «m this prophesy fulfilled: but net entirety so, 
uotii the total ruin and destruction of Btbjdaa van efc 
footed. Btbytoa, say the saered writers, phbU be utter¬ 
ly destroyed, sa tin eriansnal oitieeef Sedam sad Seme* 
rah formerly were. . 

In the first place, Babylon ceased to he a royal cityythe 
kings of Persia piwferringany other for their place of re r 
sidonee, and did thepeelres destroy good part of Batyr 
ion. 

Strabo odd Pliny inform ns, that the Mauedomaas who 
.s&caeeded the Persians, did not Only entirely neglect is, 
bat bnilt a oity (ffoleuoia) in the neighbourhood, ea pur* 
pose to draw away its 'inhabitants, and cause it to he 
deserted. 

The new kteg* of Persia whs sfterwerd# 1 became 
ter a of Babylon, sompfotpd the ruin #f it, by building 
Otestphon which carriorfSip’sy all the remainder #f the 
inhalants. t 

Nwefysiayear* before Christ, sbe wan *0 totally forr 
sakea, that nothing of her was left but the walls, which 
condition* in at that tune noticed by Pauseoias, ip fos 
remarks epwj Greece. 

The kings of Persia boding the place deserted, made 
a park of jt, in which they kept wild beasts for hunting. 
Thus did it become, as the prpphekhad foretold,> A wafo 
ling fdnee for rayendus beasts that gne enemies to map, 
and for timorous animals that bee before him. * 

.■M fosgth the wads foU dcwn* m4 wem repeii> 
e4; thenn^awfo kfpt .forlbepltWWtfroCfbe p^ifckinp,, 
fied the place. ^erpontound scorpions remained, so that 
4 heeatpen dreydfalspot for persons that shonfo have thf 
curiosity to visit, sar search after its antiquities . The 
fft&fhtfe* Bfot'Uen« ; 4n’ W through &•«**>***•£ »0 
longer n full oKabe^, toefe its sears e, -neeMier nsey-j dp 
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Hmtia.4k0 immaf FM ee do vet, there *»* hut^a, vfrjr UtfJu 
stneamaf mtoMi which r«a acres? ihe i^ua£ l .#odbaV'’ 
ing no free paso ug e, -degettertfUBd* of eacuapity, io4» A 

ddeoumder the-Great, dfe i gH WIg to &* the meat of fa* 
empire at Babylon, projected the hanging hepfe the Eu¬ 
phrates tot* it* former ebwsweU APd MfupUy^et bis men 
to work. But the Almighty, vba w at ched 9 far the fob- 
filUag of bis fmepbeey, u#d vbo bud declared tfcathe 
would deetiroy e**m tedhaeaary remain* »«4 fwdeteps of 
Babylon, defeated *hi* euterpriee by the death of. Alex¬ 
ander, myuAbeppoMd^Qmi^hftmr. Thu* was Babylpg 
oDBwtedwto *a imw*J«M*ble.puof, *wbieb oovered. the 
rneegr pleeemberBftbat igydoos «df «bad*ta9d> as 
had foretold, “l iWld imiito.itiPf^^w*^''” . 

By mum of alLthea* changes, fldkyieu became »a *t- 
tardmed, mad <att the «*>w%try roiwd JfeUinto the eswe 
•tad* nf dmmlatuiBMd her we; eodhat the most&We ggp* 
grephme, rntWhinda*, «w» ih* dfttewJW » 4h o ewbere 

itetoadL drag thMsdidrl8h»dlfw»^to#Pfa»'P^He4Wti' 
ly, could foretel through the mojttd <«£ those rid&fif 4»0 
baam df inspired. 
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ft is theptndiction of a Redeemer; which prediction 
end accomplishment, in Tit&l importance, outweighs aU 
events that ever happened among mankind. 

- The promise of One who should triumph over Satan, 

ind redeem all born of woman, cams first from God him¬ 
self to Adam and Eve, c 

"The same promise was renewed to Abraham for his 
posterity, by tbe Almighty. 

To Jacob an angel spoke, and mentioned the tribe of 
Judab from which this promised One was to proceed. 

To David; were the fhmily and lineage of the Re- 
deenerretealtd, and, declared- to be from his own rase. 

Isaiah Was given to shew, that his birth should be mi¬ 
raculous, and his mothers virgin; and that his death 
should be for the redemption of mankind. 

The prophet Mieah next predicted the birthplace of 
this iHnstriMn visitor. Thus when king Herod called a 
sanhedrim; nr counsel,'on the-appearance of the wisemen 
from the east, he demanded* where the Messiah was to b« 
bo^n, add they immediately replied, in Bethlehem, ao - 
cord mg'to theprophet. 

- Daniel declared when the precise time of his ssJBmag 
should be. 

Haggai, Zeehariah, and Malaohi foretold that all these 
events should be accomplished before tbe destruction of 
the secopd temple. 

Now of these few prophecies relating to a ^saviour, 
which are selected *>f the many, scattered up and down 
the Old Testament tbs first, was given, fourtbousard 
-years before As fulfilment, or appearance of the parson 
foretold. 

- The second, to Abash am, was nearly two thousand 
-years, before that period. 

The nest'to Jacob, was above seventeen hundred 
y ears befotre Ohsist. ■ ' 

David was inspired to mention (jJhrist above a then- 
band yean before his birth. 
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-Mloah’s prophecy waagivan seven, bn ndrod yoajra pre* 
vious to the event. 

Isaiah’s prophecy, one so foil aad perfect in. relation 
to. the promised Redeemer, that the writer is called the 
Evangelical Prophet, was delivered eight hundred yean 
before that' Redeemer appeared. 

The predictioa of Daniel above .five hundred years be¬ 
fore the Messiah. 

And Malaohi, the last of the prophets, above four huu 
dred years before the coming of our Lord, 

Now the right way in considering the perfect fulfilment 
of these prophecies, is not to forn\ our judgment by so 
parateand particular passages, but by .the connexion of 
the whole; by the exact coinoidenee and entire agree¬ 
ment of all the prophecies whicthjat several times denoted 
the Messiah, brought into one point and laid together. 

In order to do this, we must first search the-evange lists. 

These evangelists are four men who were followers of 
or believers in, this Redeemer,Aodong promised. They 
severally undertake to.write'his ItfV; at jeast the princi¬ 
pal passages of it. They begin by declaring non, 'the 
promised Redeemer, Christ, and Lord. That his mother 
was a virgin of the royal house of David; that his birth 
was attended with signs in the heavens; that he was from 
jealousy, persecuted by Msrod in his infancy, and that 
children were slain, in the hope of destroying him also.; 
that his wisdom was astonishing in hn-teader years; that 
he had a forerunner, | holy n»an,ctrfted John the Baptist, 
who baptised him with water; that when he oame to the 
ministry, he began to work every sort of miracle, and to 
preach the word of truth to all Vvho would hear; that h* 
was persecuted by the Jews; that he appointed twelve 
disciples, and afterwards seventy, whom he instsuctad 
lh the finestlessoas of piety and virtue; that be. was at 
length betrayed by one of the twelve, and Qanj&d before 





m 

Pontio* Pilate, a Roftran gtbrnraor, who unwilliugly own* 

detuned him to be crucified; that he was rusulled, buf¬ 
fered, and nailed to the cross; that he expired On rt after 
several bdursof wrtfering ;fbst great prodigies attended 
his death | that h* was w'UtiUded with a Bowler's epee* 
in the side, and then takettdbwh froth the ore as, and en¬ 
tombed ia a new stone sepulchre, which sepulchre was 
guarded by a band of sixty soldiers, having for its secu¬ 
rity an immense block ef Stone, for a door at theetttrance; 
that on the third day, as the Saviour had foretold, be 
actually rose from the dead, Walked out of the tomb, and 
was seen by many in the course of forty days; at the end 
of which period he ascended up into heaven, and a short 
time afterwards sent down the Holy Ghost upon his apos¬ 
til and disciples, by which gift, they were enabled to 
preach the gospel in all tongues, and to work miracles in 
the hame of “Jesus. 

All this we learn frodk the evangelists, and as we hope 
fat everlasting salvartfoifj . so do We believe; so did our 
aficgfiptrs believe*; and'so did those primitive Christiana 
also believe, Who in ten long persecutions * under hea- 


* Before the Roman empire was converted toChristianity, tbefe are commonly 
■«M6ntd teogesneral persearitioos; the first in the reign of Nnru, a. n. 04} the second 
ia that of Dumltian. Bit- the third under Trajan, IDO ; the fourth under Antn- 
Otttu*, MS; the fifth raider Severn* j#Tj the sixth under Mammiu*, gat; the 
seventh under Deciua, 24S; the eighth under Valerian, 257 ; the ninth nnder Au- 
rtllan, trf; end the tenth under toe ibigtr of Diocletian, 80#; till at length, shit*- 
thailf came to be established by human law*. Stackhouse, vol. a. - 

Tacitus tell* us, that in these permeations, several wore at first raised, if bo 
made profession ef thta tea* teHigwn : and by their eonfemiun, infinite numbers of 
others wrae detected and executed ; and in the manlier of their execution arms 
treated with si] the mstanee* of wort and barbarity Some uf them were wrapt 
tip in the skinsof wild beasts, and worried and devoured by dog*. Other* Were 1 
crucified, end others burnt alt** hi paper seats, dipped hi pMeb, wax and other 
combustible matters, that when day light failed they might serve for torches and 
Hlumroatioo* in the night. 

The doctrines. however, of chrixtianity continued to ipread, and convert* to be 
multiplied, notwithstanding (hat Cl the State* Of the World, torlhred bundled 
years were combined against the propagation nf them. 

Justin Martyr, who mad in the firet age of Christianity, informs ta in bis Stn- 
»gue with Tfypho, the Jaw, that these was no nation in the known world whs** 
AMDS did out pray to Qod in the name of Jesus Christ. And Pliny a heathen VM- 
ttt m fhe rdtgta of Trajesf,- net even seventy yeast after Ue m s u y ie ctle n, In s fatten 
to tbs emperor, declares, that Christianity hod so far prevailed in BtUtynla, Where 
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then princes, srioBfrtical Jmy poured out their blood, 
ond suffered every torture that rage could inflict, or the 
oroalleat malioe devise, rat Ivor than renounce a faith ou 
which every hope depends* But let us enquire if none but 
the evangelists have borne testimony to these wonderful 
events f Events which as it should appear must have agi¬ 
tated whale provinces in their importance and conse¬ 
quences. 

This it is new our business to answer. And in order 
to do so, let us pretend, for argument’s sake, to look on 
the subject with an eye of doubt. Let us not think it 
enough that the testimony of those most interested in 
propagating their doctrines, should be alone' relied on. 
What though we have a genuine authenticated history of 
one man, not written by one man, but by four, with a 
large mass of collateral evidence; that this mass of evi¬ 
dence, direct tfnd otherwise** have been received in great 
part from the,very time of the events it goes to prove, 
down to the present day by ^h'e teamed, the? wise, the 
great, and the powerful of the chriitian *iVorld; ,all 
the rage of malice, the keenness of satire, the force 
of talent, the ingenuity of criticism, and the labour 
of research have been employed in different ages, and 
exerted to bear down the testimony of this volume, by the 
heathen world, and yet that its value, its genuine worth 
and excellence should be seen to rise higher under every 
attack. YVhat though *this assertion be supported by the 
fullest proof, and we should admit that the four men 
aHuded to, were, in their acts, supported.and assisted 
by the power of Qod, Father apd Son, as in their words 
and doctrines they were enlightened and instructed by 
the Holy Spirit proceeding from*both:— 

Apd let us, for a moment, not choose to consider U 
sufficient that one of the greatest enemies of the Chris* 

he wii governor, that the temples of the God* were almost desolated, their sa¬ 
cred rites along time intermitted, and there were yen' few that woofd buy any 
sacrifices,notwithstanding grSat severties were InfiUTN upon Christian* Of evsry 
rank, sex, and age. Seed’s Sermons, t»1. z. "... 
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tians, who pwt himaelf forward in tha end pemc tttioB 
of them by the Jews, who not only poured forth threats 
of slaughter and vengeance, but with all the furion& neal 
of deadly hate, pursued and arreated, wherever he could 
find them, and even assisted in the massacre; let it net 
be thought sufficient that this man, 'in the midst of such 
a career, was stopped; received a sudden check from 
some bidden or apparent cause, and from a cruel enemy 
and opposer, became a convert; a believer, a most illus¬ 
trious teacher of tli^ doctrine, and at length suffered, a 
martyr to the faith. And even though the man relate his 
own story,' the enormities of his youth,' and the repent- 
auoe and labours of his age, yet let us not hold his testi¬ 
mony more valid, or more satisfactory, since, at the time 
Christ appeared, all nations were unbelievers, and all 
adults who became Christians must' have been /converts, 
though leas distinguished than St. Paul of whom we are 
speaking. 1 r *■ 

But what if a nutnbdr dfymtera contemporary, or near¬ 
ly ^ritb the apostldSand martyrs, who lived, even eon- 
versed with seme of them, what if they should attest the 
miracles done by these apostles sad disciples, as proofs 
of their truth; should describe their holy manner of Us¬ 
ing, their patience, meekness, sufferings, aodforbearanoe; 
should themselves quote the evangelists, and the acta and 
epistles af the apostles, as the genuine and Holy Testa¬ 
ment of our Lord and Saviour, which he sealedi with Ida 
llipodj and should aherward* add *,the cruel persecution 
and martyrdtyn of these men ? It matters not, we reply*; 
still are they but ehriatiaaa who relate their ows story, 


♦St lsstatMs tsaaM m have wimw< rainln ml/ -w lie mi 
be tub racoons ts tbs nmlu t# the fiathof Jana Christ. 
Urines In u» attend to tbs -prophets, buteapaalally to tbs • 
passion has been shewn to us, and the restoreeUnB perfected 
•My aesaaKy festttssSM'by tbs apostles, bat by mam same 
mwehofSnjrm; be «yi, “ I trust yn out wsll nernsd to 
SS^teSsee tt is saitTBaVnaupy and tosaat j sad letmtd 


StttBiN 


(tdttSsaS It is said. BS 
«r«#hb;" width wa 
flitedpftTtog tbs aw 


its, “ I trust yt am w«U t—daSs help asriptoras, 
VnsBfiy and tot sat) and iet n o t th e am wo dswc opon 
knows t‘rm« to be leosd to tbs a tf Ttota—nt, ear 
ma, holy scrip tuna, to bstbpstO OflhsJMUe- 
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ud point to the accomplishment of the grand prophecies 
in the Old Testament. We would ask whether any pa¬ 
gan writer, the enemy of Christianity, ean bear us out in 
the relation of miracles and facts, or persons, upon which 
our religion rests i If those things were not, as the Chris¬ 
tians say, done in a corner, surely the opposers of their 
belief, must hare seen and known, or, at least, have 
heard of some; and surely so famous an imposture, if 
imposture it be, would at any rate, hare been noticed 
in the history of those days ? 

It is to be presumed, that many works written before 
and after the Redeemer made his .appearance on earth, 
are lost to us for ever ; either in the'pillage of the tyuv 
barians who sacked the towns and destroyed the monu¬ 
ments of art and learning in every chief city of the Ro¬ 
man empire which at one time included great partof the 
known world, -or in the ignorance whioh every where 
prevailed, and the consequent disregard of literary pro? 
perty, in the dark ages.* * • . . 

Yet, whether or not, some books arejost whio^ refer 
to the Saviour or attest the wonders wrought by him, is 
immaterial, as we happen to possess a few precipys pas- 
sagM in profane history, which relate more, or less to 
the subject under consideration. 

Tkm 0 xgmtmtion» qf a gloriowuperson . In the first place, 
the time e# the prophecy mentioned by Daniel jmog ar¬ 
rived, it appears, that thp - whole Jewish ^and heathen 

' Every ona know, of tbe detraction of the Aleiandrian Library, which w*» 
wntiiiW/Olft lwi W i 

Petrarch In 13 dlacofernd a valuable and long loat workVrf Cicero on parch* 

neat«rht<*Ha ihoaauka* wtaeutatag up for meunrac; he purehaato, tool ud 
auto loath j tbs weifc hai wn bead reeothrad. 

raptai >■ wanaioaniji i with tbeaa trrim, and conronant wUh the Imw. 
dtota diadpta* *-■: tba apaanaa, .ha RXpeaatly aftyibaa the gpnala al St NaUIpw, 
and St. Hark to Mr MamM aatnora, and eitabUahct the genntneocaa oltfea 
■rat apiaUa at fstcr, and the fliat of John. h . . u , 

CltotBst Borne Bartr ohn a at Cysrua, Ignatioa in Syria, Pciycary at Snsyr- 
»a. ud hWi at BMc ajoWtn Pbryah awn all the beoln of tha Wu t cW to toa a in t 
tobe jaaotna, hyahawtorthatmtaAthtoMhedracaid to thus;bytdtaoauctu* 
tham, aodnAabtttndMVo Uaaa: Anhcdburthey donoothtoWriliapi, aa> 
ceptthQaaafthtOldTaataWMt. Saad. rtf. 8. • 
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world expected a Messiah, or some great posnaoge «n 
earth. 

Virgil the Ramn poet, who lived in the time ef Au¬ 
gustus Cassar, is supposed in his fourth«degue to de¬ 
scribe the blessings of the government and age of souse 
great person, who was, or should hectare ahehtthis time; 
and some suppose he borrowed this sense tram come an¬ 
cient books of the prophetesses vrhe were called sibyls. 

Suetonius telle us in the life ef Augustus Cmsar, that 
there was one Julius Marathus declared, that nature was 
about to bring forth a king for the people of Rame. Me 
says, also 1 , in the life of Vespasian, that there had pre¬ 
vailed over all the eastern part of the world, a constant 
opinion,' that shout that time, there should uome uut oF 
Judea those who should .obtain the empire of the world. 

Tacitus, an other Roman historianysaya the stupe thing, 
and that it ‘was contained in the ancient hooks of the 
Jewish priests, so that both Jews, and Gentitap, * spent- 
ed now some glorious-pferson to arise in tbs world.* 

£.ufrusttts Cmsar fW’Pontit'ex, or high priest, examin¬ 
ed the sibylline prophecies; and those he diawvered lo 
be spuriouB books, he condemned tp the. thanes. In the 
others, it is generally supposed be saw a greater prints 
was foretold, to whom all tbaworldshouldpayadoratiou; 
upon which he refused the title of Lord, whieb the peo¬ 
ple u-nataHnoualy offered him. And thin gave sanction to 
the relation of Siddas, vis. that Augustus sending to the 
Pythian oracle, to fen quire who should succeed him, was 
answered by the demon, That an Hebrew child JLord<nf 
the Gods, had commanded him to return to hellaud, that 
no furthpr answer was to be expected. Whereupon Au¬ 
gustus erected an altar in the capitcj, Prunogenito JEW, 
.to the First-born of God,f 

. . 1 i' li in n - 1 i » w wnewswwu 1 *- jm " ' wm 

* Dr. Vita. 

if AM tkMB»ibyUrn*sryto*c*BSSr«i genuine, Is dUpuM. answer 

lo th&, it is to be observed, uutjoag before tbfl. U tM t WirWpta'tr, U>S»P WSSJ 0 
eitaut among the heathena, several oracles. Dr predictions of future events asertb- 
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HtS birth attended with signs in the heavens: —The ap- 
pearauce of a wonderful star at the time of the Saviour’s 
nativity, is mentioned by Pliny in his natural history, 
under the name of a bright comet. . 

Josephus also tells us, that the Jews had expectations 
of a great king risingfroth among them, who should have 
the empire of the.whoTe world ; and this was the true 
caufee which then excited them to that war with the Ro- 
mans, in which the city and temple were destroyed. 

The new btai 1 , or bbdy of light wjhiichupon our Savi¬ 
our’s birth conducted the wise men to him is acknow¬ 
ledged by the Heathen Julian; though he would gladly 
ascribe it to natural causes. ' » 

Children werU slaughtered bp Herod: —Dion, the Ro¬ 
man, in His life of Octavius defeat', records the murder 
of the babCfe at Bethleheril. 

MacrbBius, Vheatheii author, says, Herod the king 
ordered to bejslain 111 Syfm (which in roman authors is 
frequently SCt’fdr Judea) soipp children that Were under 
two years bid 1 . " * » 

He h'ad d fbreriinner', a holy man, named' John the 
Baptist: —J’o&bphtob, an eKerby to Christianity, thus ex- 
presiiSs'hiirtfee^l , : 

An opinion genbtally prfeVailed among the Jews, that 
the deffeat bf’Herdd^fe'^rtny wafe a judgment upon him for 
tbe‘harbafdtfs mUrdfef of John, enrnamed the 'Baptist. 
That trtify excellent raanhad not committed any crime. 
Hife cuSttrth wafeTO eXHOirf fhe Jewsta the fove and prac¬ 
tice 1 of efhVf reboHuhendihg thflu, to regulate 

theit^liVelf'by the Fulcs df piefy^ ’and justice; urging the 
neCefeilfy df regeijeratioli by baptism, and a pew life. 

On ‘entering ’import 'his mikiitry‘j JeAts Christ preaches 
the wOrd Of tihilN, aUd’wdrks mirddes in confirmation of 

his dtmhitj/:~-^t C‘itdVll^tfcfe£e’.,inahy heathen virftter, a 
--•*"1 aaas t.i- . - — m, i :uiu ■ —.— 

ed t o n— om mm* a f th a w ff b otnioB fp fa p w u t tayltf * Bihyflufl fc ifrhouM , rd r. 

fuUua Xaratbw say*. kkM tar brmg icm Hurt Amdi be tk* 

kinguf the Ruumi. Prid^ak* • m 

2 1 • • 
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denial of the facts so well established,, of Christ’s mira¬ 
cles. We have, indeed, some remains of Celsus, Hiero- 
cles. Porphyry and Julian declared enemies to Christiani¬ 
ty. But what they alledge does not amount to a denial 
of the facts: so far are they from that, that they ascribe 
the miracles of our Saviour to magic .t , ' 

The Jews in the Talmud, in acknowledging the mira¬ 
cles, make them to be wrought through a correspondence 
or intercourse with the devil. 

Josephus above quoted,, gives this famous testimony. 
About this time a person named Jesus, attracted 
aniversal notice, he was a man of consummate wisdom, 
if it be not improper to call him a man. He was eminently 
'distinguished for his extraordinary power of working mi¬ 
racles ; and those who \yeye anxious in the discovery of 
truth resorted to him in vast numbers, both of Jews and 
gentiles' Pontius Pilate delivered him up to suffer upon 
the cross: but those who originally adhered to him dis¬ 
dained to abandon his cause, when be was under adver¬ 
sity. Agreeable f to the predictions of several celebrated 
propliels, he was seen alive on the third day after his 
crucifixion. He performed many marvellous acts, and 
at this day there is a numerous sect of people called 
Christians who acknowledge him as their chief, t 

That our Lord was a prophet, Phlegon, who was the 
emperor Adrian’s fireedman acknowledges; and in his 
.history has related several events which he foretold. 

He was betrayed and taken before Pontius Pilate the 
Roman governor , who n unwUUnglg condemned him to be, 
crucified. —Th*fe unbeliever Josephus, as we have just 
seen, alludes to Pontius Pilate, of whose cruel govern¬ 
ment he tuakes large mention to the Jews. This 
Pontius Pilate in making reports to his emperor at 
Rome, gave to Tiberius an account of our Saviour’s pas¬ 
sion %nd resurrection, .of the miracles which were per- 
' * Seed, vol. s. 


t Bookjs. 
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Formed by him and by others in his name ; of the multi¬ 
tude of his followers which daily encreased; and of the 
opinion which generally prevailed, that he was a God. 
Whereqpon Tiberius made a report of the whole matter 
to the senate, and proposed to them that.Christ might 
be admitted into,the number of their gods. 

Tacitus in describing the tortures inflicted by Nero on 
the Christians, says. They derived their name and ori¬ 
gin from Christ, who in thejreign of Tiberius had suf¬ 
fered death by the sentence .of the procurator Pontius 
Pilate. 

The Jews, says Dr. Doddridge, in,some of their earli¬ 
est writings since those times, call Jesus by the igncmii- 
ous names of “ the man who was hanged or crucified,” 
and his followers “ the servants Of the crucified person.” 
And Lucian rallies them for deserting the pompous train 
of the heatheA deities to worship one whom lie impiously 
calls a crucified infposlor. 

Spartian also assures us ^Ijat tfie emperor'Alexander 
Severus entertained such high th’uughts'of Christ, that 
he would have admitted him into the number of his dei¬ 
ties, and have built a temple to him, had not his pagan 
subjects vigourously opposed it. 

And Porphyry, he continues, though an inveterate e- 
nemy to Christianity r not only allowed there was such 
a person, hut honoured hirn, as a most wise tlnd pious 
man approved by the Gods; and fallen up into heaven 
for his distinguished virtues. 

•Prodigies attended the death of ChtsiU :—The holy 
scripture declares, that there wps darkness over the land, 
while the Saviour hung on the cross during the spaqe of 
three hours. 

When the Saviour expired, there immediately hap- 
pened a terrible earthquake, which convulsion of nature, 
about the same time is mentioned by thre$ heathen wri¬ 
ters Dion, Pliny, and Suetonius.* « m 


SXtclcbouse, vol. v. 
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Thallus, a greek historian, in his third book, speaks 
of the darkness that accompanied our Saviour’s death, 
and which he, like Phlegon, calls an eclipse. 

Tertullian, and the primitive chrisliaus appeal to thpse 
two writers, and also to the Roman archives, where the 
account that Pilate sent to Tiberius of the miracles which 
happened at our Lord’s passion was deposited, for the 
truth of this prodigious darkness. 

Phlegon the famous astronomer under the pagan em¬ 
peror Trajan, affirms, that in tl.e 202 Olympiad {which is 
supposed to be that of the death of Christ) there was 
such a totjJ eclipse of the sun, at noon day, that the 
stars were.plaiuly to be seen. 

Prom Suidas, the Christian writer, Origen cites Dio¬ 
nysius the areopagite, then at Heliopolis in Egypt, ex¬ 
pressing Limself to his friend upon this surprising pheno¬ 
menon “ either that the author of nature suffered, or that 
he was sympathising with some, who did.” This confes¬ 
sion of Dionysius was jn&de before his conversion. 

The rending of the yail the temple, which is des¬ 
cribed by the evangelists to have been of itself torn a- 
sunder, is testified also to have been rent, by the Jewish 
historian. 

He rose again from the dead :—This has been already 
testified by Josephus, who says, that, agreeable to the 
predictions of several celebrated ‘prophets, he, Jesus 
Christ, Was seen alive on the third day after hito cruci¬ 
fixion. * 

Aurelius the hcatljen, and master of Porphyry, op 
reading the beginning of St. John’s gospel, swore by 
Jupiter that the barbarian 0 , as he called him, had hit up¬ 
on the right, notion, wh&n he affirmed ‘that the Word, 
which made all things, was in place of prime dignity and 
authority with God.; and was that God who created all 
things ; that he was incarnate, and clothed with a body, 
and that after his death, he returned,ip the re-poBsession 
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of his divinity, and became the same God which he was 
before his assuming a body, aud taking the humau na¬ 
ture and flesh upon him. 

He sent down the Holy Spirit upon his disciples, who by 
it were enabled to work miracles: —Many of these miracles 
wrought by the apoatles and first Christians, through the 
Holy Spirit, are described in the acts of the apostles, in 
their epistles, an'd also in the gospels, by the fathers of 
the church, as well as by ancient historians. Indeed they 
carry their own conviction : for that Almighty power that 
operated in curing sick persons, even at a great distance, 
which could bring the dead to life^ and read aloud the 
inmost thoughts of man’s heart, must’be vast, immeasur¬ 
able, infinite, boundless. 

But let us return to the hept^ien accounts, however 
garbled and imperfect, grossly perverted or misquoted 
they may be. . _ • 

Pliny says, in a grave epistle 4 o his emperor, as has 
been already' shewn, that in th« provinces of. which he 
was governor, the temples of* the Gods prere almost de¬ 
serted, See. notwithstanding the severities practised on 
Christians of every rank, sex, and age. Now Bitbynia 
from which part this heathen philosopher wrote, was 
twelve hundred miles from Jerusalem. How could so 
many converts have been made, not seventy years after 
the resurrection, among Syrians, Pamphyliana, jOarians, 
Lycians^and other people, of whom he was at the head, 
if the apostles and disciples had not' been miraculously 
giftelf; gifted with the power to work won ders, and to 
speak the language of all nations ? Lei a rude fisher¬ 
man of Constantinople be set in the midst of Franco, 
much less travel through all her provinces, in'which‘the 
difference of,language is so great and perplexing; or bet 
the same rude fisherman arrive in England and endea¬ 
vour iq the east, in the west, the north and the souttfern 
counties, in Somersetshire, in Yorkshire, in Wales, in 
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the Highlands, in the Hebrides, in Munster, or in Con¬ 
naught, let him in either, or any of these parts, attempt 
to abolish the religion we have so long clung to, and to 
establish not even that ol Mahomet, but one on the divi¬ 
nity of a. malefactor crucified in his chief city, what willbe 
his success ? Or rather, let us ask, how many persons in 
this age of travel and enquiry, when many have perhaps 
seen the shores of Turkey and some resided in its do¬ 
minions, how many persons would be able to understand 
ten words the preacher might utter, much less pay the 
least attention to them? And yet only thirty years after 
the resurrection of Christ, we find a heathen historian of 
acknowledged veracity asserting that prodigious multi¬ 
tudes of cliristians were tortured and massacred by Nero 
in his capital, which was at the distance of two thousand 
miles from Jerusalem ? And what, let us further ask, 
did these Christians suffer apd die to prove? The truth 
of that which they kitew nothing, or but little of? Of 
that religion which they Vrereconscious was false? What! 
when life was offered, if they would abjure their new 
worship, would they not accept it ? No ; then it follows 
they did not die for what they knew to be a falsehood and 
an imposture, but for what they believed and knew to be 
the truth, and if they believed this truth to be what the 
apostles and disciples maintained and preached, then 
also had L they reason through eye and ear for their faith. 

People, it is true, may, fby a time, give in ta an im¬ 
posture, but they do not die for an untruth, knowing it 
to be’ so, when life, and even honours are offered for "4. 
recantation. '""’Men will, possibly, support an untruth, 
when it is to benefit themselves,but nev^r do they submit 
to dSath for their, belief,* knowing that belief to be false 
What then so strengthened this belief? The having been 
eyB witnesses and hearers of those works of the Saviour, 
whUSi were such wonderful signs of his divine power, 
that no doubt whatever could exist i works which were 
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dune in towns, villages, cities, and even the principal 
city of a great kingdom, before so many persons that 
they certainly could not be disputed. 

But might not these works be deceptions? It is pos¬ 
sible that some wonders mentioned by the evangelists, 
might have been considered unfounded; such as that two 
men known to be dead, as Moses and E 1 ijah should come 
down and talk to any one ; that the one spoken to, should 
be transfigured to glory and lustre; that the voice should 
have descended from heaven at the baptism of the Sav¬ 
iour : nay, I will go further, and say, that we might 
choose to think Christ might not .have had any part 
in the cure of the centurion’s servant who was at a dis- 
tancefrom him: neither in that of the substituting of wine 
for water. These facts, and one or two more, might 
be considered unfounded, if they stood alone recorded; 
but, when we reflect that moo from all parts of a king¬ 
dom, and in great numbers, crqrfded round, many on 
purpose to cavil, and to convict hlirf who had bden gene¬ 
rally talked of as a worker of wondfers; when they saw 
persons whom they knew to have been born blind, res¬ 
tored at once t6 sight; ten men, at one instant, cured of 
leprosy; several raised from death to life; some with 
withered limbs made quite perfect; others with palsy, 
and unable to move, restored to health and vigour; a- 
bove five thousand one day fed with a pittance* hardly 
enough for a dozen, and above four thousand, another 
day, fed in like manner, with a quantity nearly as small, 
from which the broken victuals that ere gathered when 
the mpal was over, were in much greater quantity than 
the original provision; when we consider all these mira¬ 
cles with the many others recorded, equally wonderful, 
and equally positive, we can ao more withhold our con¬ 
viction to the whole of the miracles, than we can deny 
the truth of any piece of history Whatever. 

But the strongest testimony to the j^pality of Christ'^ 
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miracles is this, that no one of his enemies jew Or pagan, 
denied them by proving that they were never performed; 
on the contrary, all hie enemies admitted the facts of the 
miracles, buf attributed' them to some evil agency. The 
pagan asoribed them to magic; the jew to a partnership 
and co-operation with Satan. 1 

To see the force of this remark, let us suppose a man 
in our days travelling from town to town, and curing all 
kinds of diseases and sickness, and working miracles of 
every kind, not on one person here and there, but on 
multitudes and vast number^ in every province and 
county. 1*W blind, lame, deaf, paralytic, are not put on 
a esurse of*medicine, and then left to reoover slowly, but 
are.restored to perfect health by a word. We can travel 
to theapot or send a trinity person, and pronounce at 
onpe, whether the act be done or not done. If it be an 
imposture, and that sick ofafly kind much less men born 
blind, deaf, or lame are presented for cure, and are not 
healed shodld we not'hurry hack, and without delay pub¬ 
lish the cheat? And would not others go upon the same 
errand and at length make it universally known, that no 
such rairaces we re wronght in this, and that, and other 
places as had been reported by the followers of the man ? 
Andabove all, when the circumstances happened among a 
people, whose priests and rulers had itdeeply at heart to 
affix the dbarge of imposture to these wonders, would 
they not most willlegly have rewarded 1 any Witnesses 
who might have come to-prove that no miracle was. Tver 
known to be daAr as described, in one or other place ? * • 
Weresucb depositions evetmad^?* Why ttfeh, Were 
they, not .produced ? Perhaps the ra!er& were afraid ? 
They .were notofraidto crucifythe very man whose mi¬ 
racles they- dkt not, because tbey could not denys but as¬ 
cribed them to wicked interposition. The Jbws were 
they possessed pmfr, tbty had gloried lh. shewing them 
tu lho worW j but'they kad noue; consequently they gate 
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a tacit acknowledgment to the world, that the miracles 
did take place. And if so, then is the Christian religion 
true; for the works were to support the doctrines; and 
the doctrines are true, because God alone could perform 
the miracles in support of them. * 

• Upon the whole, then, we may peiceive, that the se' eral things which the 
prophets had foretold ot the promised Mesiiah, were fulfilled in me person and 
actions oi our blessed Saviour; but then there is something farther to be considered 
In this matter, and that 13, the visible interposition o an overruling providence, 
in the completion of these predictions. For that our Lord should he boru of a 
virgin, contrary to tlie known laws ot nature, at the city of Bethlehem, when lie 
was conceived at Nazareth and under the declension ot the Jewndi polity as it 
was predicted , that upon the cruelty ol llerod hep should be carried into Egypt, 
Upon the succession Df Archelmis return into Judea, and settle his abode in the 
obscure country ol Galilee, whence no good thing, much less stj enuitetn a pro- 

{ ihet could have ever been expected toJome; that the judge who pronounced 
11m innocent should deliver him to death, and to file death of.tlje cross, who 
(had he been guilty) must by the law of the land have been atoned , tb.thtrwho 
had so many enemies should be betrayed by one ol Ins discipes; and by a disci¬ 
ple who carried the bag, and consequently all his master s riches, lor a wle sum 
of money ; and that this money, the price of blopd, should be employed in 11 work 
of rhanty to buy a field to bury strangers jn ; that he who spent ajl his time in 
doing good, should be doomed if suffer among thieves and malefactors , and the 
multitude who were wont to pity dying criminals. should insult and deride him 
in his greatest rnisefy ; that 111 the diviwon of hiscloatlis, they should casi lots for 
his coat, and contrary to ^he usage of the country., in the mulst of h s agonies, 
give him vinegar to drink ; that, contrary to.tlie piactice of the Romans, he that 
wag crucified should beperirmtert to be buried, aad although he ijied among ma¬ 
lefactors, have persons of the first rank^and character joining together in his 
honourable interment, these, andseveral other pePrUculars^that ni glitbe produced: 
are so very strange and surprising, that they must needs strike e\ety pious and 
dev out soul with a protound sen*e of the unspeakable wisdom, as well as good¬ 
ness of God, in accomplishing in Jesus what lie had promised and foretold-of tin? 
Messiah, by ways and means 10 human wisdom very unlikely, and very dispro¬ 
portionate And if Ih&pri dictions relating to the Messiah have, in tins wonderful 
manuer. and by the particular direction and appointment ol providence, thus met 
111 the blessed Jesus, like lines in one common centre, the natural result of this 
contemplation is," That Jesus is the Christ, the Son □!' the living God w 

Korean it be imagined, with any worthy conception of God, that a work Df 
love and wonder, so great as Hie sending his son to redeem the world, should be 
in agitation lor full fout thousand rears ; that each succeeding age, in tinslpng 
space, should have some notices of It; tbit the several characters he was to sui' 
tain shouldie described by different prophets, living at times and places so re¬ 
mote that no confederacy could be suspedted; that Bich Of these prophets should 
draw .-SQn ie one line of him, und some another; and point him oui, some in one 
capacity , and some in another ; and above dll, thdL evwy tine of thead stroke* or 
liueameuts should be directed by the unerring hand of Gctl Remake at least one 
flnist^pd picture, on purpose that the original, vfrhen tt appeared, might be found 
out.; and distinguished by it ; can it be imagined, I say', that a God of infinite 
truth, wisdom, and goodness, wuuld have ever permitted, much less appointed, 
that our blessed Lord Should, m every part and line be so exar^ly lltft 

t iece, unless he intended that we should receive him as I lief iruc original# 
Inlen we cad entertain a thought so unworthy or God, 1 sdyda that he dfctfgtted 
to impose upon us in this whole dispensation, we cannot but conclude, that he 
would never have permitted all the marks belonging to the Mess ah, to Imre 
concurred in the life of our blessed Saviour; and by these inagks Jiave suffered so 
trtaiiy millions of souls to havtf been mistaken in the objett of their fmth and 
wwailip, find thereupon witliout any fault Of theirs, deluded ittfj) live heinous sin pi 
idolatry, had he n 6 t appointigl the man Christ Jesus to be the great SaVlour OF fhe 
ycfofai, tud the Lord ot\iit^asn\ glory. Staakhoungpl, » 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 


“irVoU! 1 MAN IS JBSTINED AND NOT BY FAITH ONLY.” " A MAN 
MAT SAT, THOO HAST FAITH AND I HAVE WORKS : SHEW ME THY FAITH WITH¬ 
OUT THY WORKS, AND I WllX SHEW THEE MY FAITH BY MY WORKS ” " AND 

NOW AflDETH FAITH, HOPE, CHAJUTY, THESE THREE ; BET THE UBEATEST OF 
THEsa is CHAitmr.” 


Thus have I attempted to run through the groundwork 
of our religion, of which a belie! firm and true iu all its 
bearings, doctrines, precepts, and revelations, is faith, 
Iu the faith of a ohristipn are'bound lip his full and hearty 
assent to the excellence 6f the scriptures and their diviue 
inspiration; his full apsurnuje that they contain all that 
man need know and learn to make him for ever happy; 
and his beauty concurrence in the beauty and utility of 
every moral precept with which they abound. 

But faith* to be perfect, should not be conviction alone, 
a conviction to be kept passive in the mind, like any great 
uncontrovertible truth: as that the heavens did not make 
themselves ; that-the ocean,is never at rest; or* that we 
live whilst we breathe. Faith should be conviction kin¬ 
dled from childhood into genial warmth, and fronr'ado¬ 
lescence glowtug with an intenseness, which should Beek 
in vain to spend itself in action, or as the scripture (erm 
is, in works. Our belief laid coldly by “in our boBom, .is 
represented by a figurative allusion, as dead ; and conse* 
quently, vain. Let it grow by thought and meditation 
restless, ardent, and. lively, and we shall be put upon 
some exertion which shall be grateful tq the feelings 
within; and this exAtion corresponding to noble impulse 
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and a strong overbearing sense and certainty of good, re¬ 
sulting from consistency of good thought with deed, will 
give back so fine a satisfaction, and confer so great a 
happiness, that the mdtivesto exertion shall be strength¬ 
ened, and the exertion itself grow firmer, and more steady 
in every succeeding experiment. 

These exertions or works, whieh are faith in practice, 
take tne theological name of Ghaiity. And this sacred 
virtue consists in doing good : to all, andTefraining from 
injury to any, because such a practicb is pleasing to God. 
It is in this view, that the virfueof the heathen, and the 
virtue of the Christian is totally unlike. ThaClhe gen¬ 
erous man binds up the bleeding temples of his dying 
enemy, because he wishes the.gpod will of men, that 
whereas the charitable man does the same office, on alike 
occasion, because his Saviour enjoins him, -and that he 
ardently desires to please his God. Kind, beneficent 
Creator, who* makest charity th‘e dirst test of Christian 
faith, and the most grateful 'Offering to thee ! Charity, 
which is but the love of God ; active good wiU to.menj. 
content, and peace. 

And hence springs Hope. If God is'trne, his word re 
truih. Faith adopts it;’charity acts upon it; and the 
content and universal peace which arise, form a basis for 
hope. Not earthly hope of riches, honours, pleasures, 
for good^nen are not ajwaysy nor expect tobe, rich, no¬ 
ble, or prosperous; but hope of regard from Him who 
alone can worthily recompence good deeds; and whose 
wortj we shall in another life, see established, when As 
universe shall have rolled back lo chaos. 

Such is the outline of uur religion. We ar’e now* to 
consider, how we may share our faith with the rising gen¬ 
eration, and so give to posterity, the invaluable inheri¬ 
tance which our parents have bequeathed to ua. • 

In order todo this 4 we are to reflect, that the beautiful 
and perfect whole,' which all the pXrts qf Christianity 
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united moke', part* composed- of morality, faith, and 
Works, mast not, as a whole, be presented to any obiM’o 
view; because such is the weakness of an infaqt’s organs 
sad faculties, that what would raist in maturity the high- 
ejSt delight, is utterly incomprehensible to, 'and totally 
unheeded by childhood. Or if it be noticed in any of its 
points, is heeded only for sn instant, to be thrown away, 
fee next, iii weariness and disgust. Thus if we shew 
a child a dissected map joined into a perfect whole, a 
map which we bave-put together with some small trouble, 
and contemplate with satisfaction, as a perfect work, he 
will, for *.<moineut look on; fatigue, will soon arise, un¬ 
less he may be allowed to withdraw from bo large a view, 
to a small point or parf of it: but if wegive him one nr 
two of the many pieces, he handles them, and is pleased. 
Take a child to a beautiful t meadow, in which we our¬ 
selves may stand and gaze with transport, from side to 
side. The green hue-is’delightful to a child’s eye, but 
the prospect is ton vast for His particular enjoyment. Let 
him run and gather so insignificant a part of the mea¬ 
dow’s production as will fill-his litt’e hand * he is trans¬ 
ported with joy, and has received in his way, as full and 
exquisite enjoyment from a spot of a foot in dimension, 
as we have from the space between heaven and earth, 
and front a rich scenery of miles. Wo may go further. 
Let the child be told that the fine prospect weMift him 
up to admire along With us, is made of a valley in one di¬ 
rection, wooded upwards; a fine meandering stream at 
itshaae; a fbK&toa one side of us; high mountains on 
another, and plains in thrf distance. Let •• give him all 
this- unintelligible htstosy,and he will understand net one 
syllable we utter; much less, have a conception of the 
beauty which in forcibly commands owr admiration. But 
let <cs, on the Other hand, pluck one daisy, or one small 
tuft of moss; and to the gift add the name of either, or 
bdtb; and the infsriaatioB Will be welcome, at it will he 
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understood, and of course conveyed to memory. Daisy 
and moss, it will be remembered are of such a shape and 
colour, and grow in the open fields; thus much learned to 
day, will give spirit, confidence, inclination, and readi¬ 
ness to learn as mpch again on the morrow; and thus 
will be formed the first link in the great chain of know¬ 
ledge, taste, and judgment, which will, at lengtA, give to 
the youth that capacity for surveying and admiring a 
* whole, which we ourselves may happen to possess. 

Just so is it with all human acquirement; but mbre 
especially in the acquisition of religion; because, com¬ 
pared with this, all knowledge is Vain, and all acquire¬ 
ment useless. If we are careful not to shock or disgust 
infancy in its first steps tohumanknowledge, what should 
be our care, wheu we introduce it to that which is divine, 
on which beyond a doubt, our future bliss, ojf misery de¬ 
pends? . , 

Religion, then, as a perfect and.valuable edifice, must 
be taken carefully down; and evyy part being nicely 
separated, we must put forward the simplest to be offered 
to the child’s view and apprehension, in the form of 
truths, one by one, and give, or enforce them, as he cau 
understand, or will imitate : either by word, or through 
example. 

Morality, or virttie, as has been shewn in another 
place, w the prop, or foundation pile, of this edifice. 
This foundation is laid in 'the infant’s heart and mind, 
e^mOst from its birfh; and is formed and secured long 
efe the first rafters, beams, and corner Siwnes of religion 
age attempted to be set. But at length, the hands which, 
fastened the iarfsht organs and faculties, like, the lsusts 
uo the soil, being broken up, and removed,.nature jbea 
gMt& tn put kindly forth, and to Stake, promise of a re turn 
for-what we shall please to.gise her. Thus dawns the 
spring,life; .end the good,parent, as a skilful mason, 
hails 4h» so a as m witk raptut«h W she may safely 
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lay the first stone of a building- which is to be her hope 
of defence, her strong- castle, and her glory. 

Here end figurative allusions. And here begin the 
earnest labours of the parent. 

Happy is it for her, that her daily .and hourly toils ate 
sweetened by exquisite lore, and happier for her child 
that her Unwearied spirit is supported' and cheered by¬ 
hope ! 


CHAPTER XL 


FAITH, IN PRACTICE. 


"lIFT OF THv'jlANDH TOWARD* HIM'FOR THK OIF* Of'tH* YOUNU CHIl* 
DIBN. V “THY CHILDREN LIE? ULIVK PLANTS HOUND THY TAB L R ." 4 ‘AND 
ALL THV CHILDREN SHALL BR T^UH^T OP THE LORD; A^D OH EAT SHALL 
Bl TffR PEACE OP THY CHTLOHHIT. ** *‘l8 NOT THIS THY FEAR, THY CON¬ 

FIDENCE, THY HOPE!” 


Whew, therefore, the child can articulate a few words, 
he should be taught to say by himself, that which he has 
heard others pronounce before he could speak, thanks 
to some One, he knows not who, for the food that is Bet 
before him. When, also, he h dressed in the morning, 
and just before he is lifted into bed at night, he ,(hust be 
gently taught to bend those infant knees on the lap of his 
mother, ahd t# lift up those little hands between" tb# 
bawds of his pkrtnt, in submission, and reverence, and 
love to the God who formed both parent and child. The 
fond and Anxious mother, thus seated, her heart swelling 
with emotion which none, but a mother, listening to the 
new-boro aeoeots of her infant’s Hp can ever feel, and none 
hot a Christian mother who is shewing her bflkpring the 
first step to its-Maker eon know, quietly says, ‘'Now look 
atme, arydear chikl^ and try to say the words 1 sky.** 
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She then pronounces slowly, a few words, one by one, 
either of praise for a good night’s rest, or of entreaty for 
safety and blessing through the day. This petition maybe 
comprised in ten, fifteen, or-twenty easy words, ccordiug 
as the child is able to follow. Some children are more live* 
ly, eager, and desirous to catch new words than others; 
and as there is a vast inequality of abilities, and uncer¬ 
tainty in their time of putting forth, the nicest judg¬ 
ment and care are requisite to suit our task to the 
strength of the understanding, and. to lay on mind and 
memory no more than they can cheerfully bear. 

And hence it follows, that’no othes than a parent i3 
fitted for this office. The careless mother may stop file 
maid, who is taking off her screaming child to bed, with 
a command, to mind that he says "his prayers. But ala^ '. 
how is she obeyed ? The mismanaged infant, rubbing 
bis eyes in weariness for sleep, t^hich he has been kept 
from, through his own selfwill,is pprbaps thus addressed 
by the maid: “Come, my dear, qiama desires you will 
say your prayers; come, and 1 will tell yfiu what to say.” 
“I wont,” is the immediate answer. “But you must, 
you know, for your mama said so,” will argue the maid. 
“I wont,” will be again the reply; and in fact, the ser¬ 
vant, finding ail entreaty useless, and the child almost 
asleep, will lay him down in his bed, and thus gjve the 
first dreadful notion, that sleep is as sweet awl secure 
without prayer for the* protection of an Almighty Father, 
as-Wt& it. 

Mothers, who ardently desire to fix in four children, 
not 'enthusiasm, or fanaticism^ but strong deep rooted 
principles of religion, entrust to no human ^ befog.the 
duty of morning and evening prayer which your child fa¬ 
ta learn by repetition. Yon may ask iq vain, that tender¬ 
ness of soul which melts in youj gpse, as his eye infix¬ 
ed on ypurs. You require in vaiu from another, your own 
patient oar, encouraging manner, Aspiring voice, and 
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affectionate pressure; and you may expect in vain that 
the homage will be offered to another, of a ready atten¬ 
tion,'of pretty efforts at mutation, ami of the first admis¬ 
sion of impression, winch your cliild can owe but to you. 
Judge only for yourselves. It the evil in pature ever 
preponderated so fearfully as tnat an anxious and tender 
mother’s unwearied exertions from early childhood, failed 
of making a Christian, what a fiend might not have been 
produced, had those uuwparied exertions of the same 
mother been superseded by the cold dogmas of the maid! 

In a few months, the child will have advanced far 
enough, for the pretty Httleprayer in easy verse, which is 
allhded to in the note',* and perhaps the Lord’s prayer; 
besides which he should especially, be taught to pray for 
his parents, relations and 1 friends. 

In the course of, perhaps, the second, or third twelve- 
mouth of his existence^ this Child will begin to put to his 
parents those numberless queries which all, are at times, 
puzzled to answer, but whifth it is almust impossible not 
tu listen to with interest. And such of these enquiries 
os have a tendency to religion, the child is generally dis¬ 
posed to make, whilst he is being undressed ; or when 
bis bodily powers are somewhat exhausted and hois in¬ 
clined to sit still. Here again is another reason, why a 
mother should perform this office for her little one. For 
if be is uhdressed at a proper hour, he is not overcome by 
want of rest, and is inclined to prattle, and t6 give at¬ 
tention to the solution of bis infa'ntine doubts. *JHc is 
likely to say, 4 * mama why do 1 ask God to bless me, and 
give me sweet sleep, when 1 lie down.” His mdtber 
wi lire ply, “ Because, my love, God desires us all to ask 
him for what we wish to have ; and if he thinks it good 
for us, he will give it.” Then wiU follow the great ques- 

p • Gentle Jesu* meek and mild, 

look upon a little child, Ac. *e 

Thin, with other privens for little children, may he toond in a small volume, 
(Mfetod, - The Poor Sirl'i l&lp." 
t 
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tion, which all ohildron who ore taught to pronounce the 
name of God, are sure to ask at some time or other, “And 
who is God?” 

To whose lot does it fall to answer this great enquiry? 
To the mother, or the maid ? The Almighty, (and bles¬ 
sed be his goodnessf is equally the father of the poor and 
the rich; the God of mistress and maid. But, to put the 
argument for superior information of the one, aside, are 
the affection, zeal, earnestness, solicitude of the maid 
equal with those of the mistress towards her own child? 
Impossible. Then is it impossible for the reply to be 
framed with the oare and thougbt.which intense feeling 
can alone diotate. If it be difficult, as a celebrated theo¬ 
logical commentator has said, to counterfeit the warm 
affectionate writer, it is still Bore so, to personate the 
warm, affectionate speaker. We blush not through the 
counterfeit pen, but who .cun long endure the ardent 
gaze and enquiry of even aohild, that is searching through 
Toice, language, countenance and eyes.for the evidence 
of truth, and the pledge of sincerity? . 

This, and similar desired information, is the duty of a 
mother herself, to give in easy language as she may find 
the little enquirer able to bear it. Such conversations 
should never be allowed'to last longer than a few minutes 
at a time, during infancy; for subjects so awful -if pro¬ 
longed, might overwhelm a tender mind. Indeed the 
theme w*euld naturally drop'of itself on the child being 
embraced, and consigned to his pillow, and thus all ap¬ 
pearance of unwillingness to discuss it further would be 
done away with. 

Other enquiries a child will sometimes make^ which it 
were impious to attempt to answer, and wicked in the‘ex¬ 
treme to laugh at, as lively children of quick fancies may 
seem to. expect we should do. But with well trained 
children, any expectation of raising laughter on subjects 
which they have nevprheard mentioned but 'with respect- 
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fill seriousness, is iudeed a semblance, and nothing else; 
for such little children would have no more idea of laugh¬ 
ing on these occasions, in which they had invariably 
caught, and maintained an unaffected gravity, tbana ten¬ 
der hearted child would be inclined to And a source of 
merriment in the tears of his mother, forced by suffering 
down her cheek. When we are asked for likenesses of 
the Almighty, and for such information as we cannot 
give, it is better to acknowledge at once, that we do not 
know, or cannot answer that,and similar questions, than 
impiously dare to satisfy the little querist, with any pre¬ 
varication,'or false representation of what eye hath not 
seep, norheart conceived. 

When the child begins to enquire, we in our turn, may 
BBk questions. It is of the.last importance,that he should 
betimes understand the meaning of the words he utters 
in prayer; aud the Lord’s prayer is, perhaps, the beBt to 
begin with, The mother may introduce her discourse 
by saying, Do .you kuow what, Our Father, means? 
The child will s^y he does, or he does not. In the latter 
oase, he must be Bhewn, that as God made us and all 
things, be is our Maker or Father. ‘Which art in hea¬ 
ven,’ will come next, and so on, to the end. The parent 
beginning from the first words every night, or day, or 
when the child is disposed to the exercise of thought, and 
going on, a sentence or two, at once, till all are fully mas¬ 
tered. One word in this beautiful prayer, ‘trespasses,* 
is very difficult for d little child. Tlpise who choose, may 
substitute the word, .‘sins,* which will make it ‘forgive 
us our Bias, as we forgive those who sin against us M ’ or 
perhaps ‘offences and offend,’ might be better, until the 
child can articulate well. However, this is a matter for 
the consideration of the parent. 

Children are almost as fond of what is sung to them, 
M they are of a story repeated. It would not be difficult 
to adopt Dr. Wattg’ beautiful Moral Songs, or Other 
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pretty precept* in verse, which we should desire to fix in 
the minds of children, to some simple british airs, with 
which many would be delighted, and not rest till they had 
acquired the words by heart. Of these deservedly po¬ 
pular little pieces, the morhing and evening ones are pe« 
culiary fitted for dSily use. 

Self-examination, when the child is old enough to un¬ 
derstand what we say, should be thus introduced: 

“Pray tell me my dear chjld, if you do not feel some¬ 
thing within you, which seems pleased when you have 
done right, and ashamed when you have done wrong ? 
This is conscience ; which is givenus by God to make 
us happy in doing good, and uneasy in beirfg'naughty.. 
Look then upon conscience as your friend; and ask it 
every night, whether it is pleased, or not pleased, with 
you for what you have done through the day. If it is 
pleased, thank God, for helping you to be £ood. If your 
conscience is ashatned, andune^s^, consider whatitis you 
have done amiss ; aud if you hav5 offended any body, go 
and beg forgiveness of him first, '£nd then beg of God to 
forgive you. Then try the next day, to do better; and 
God Almighty through Jesus Christ, will help you to 
become good, if he sees that you really wish it.” 

But all this explanation will go for Hothing, if the mo¬ 
ther do notassist thp memory, and help forward the ex¬ 
amination of her little penitent. Talking wHl aid but 
feebly in her arduous-task>‘she must have industry, pa¬ 
tience and exertion. To think, and to talk, are not 
Chough in any great business of life; we must act up to 
the. spirit of our instructions, or the service will be 
scarcely benefited. How great is the necessity for ex¬ 
ertion, as well as thought, those’only who are devoted to 
the service of training up the young can know, or even 
apprehend. 

Thisparticulatr labour, howefer,' like all other lahburs, 
will be at an end, when the objec^ fs gained, and tin* 
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work completed-; a*A this heart-cheering eertainty, a 
good mother wilt find in a well trained "child of six years. 
There is no further drudgery required to give him ail the 
broad foundation of piety. The work is done, so far; 
and beautiful, most beautiful it is. The mother surveys 
it with a ravished countenance^ and blesses God who has 
Messed her work, and aocepted her child for his own 
most faithful servant. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 


“PURE REyOION AMO CK'irVlLBD BEFORE OOD AND 1 THE FATHER, IB 
THIS. TO VISIT THE FATHERLESS A#1> WIDOWS IN THEIR AFFLICTION, AMD 
TO KEEP HIMSELF UJ8 POTTED FROM THE WORLD." “ HE WILL BIVK HU 
HEART TO RESORT EARLY TO THE LOAD THAT MADE HIM, AMD WILL 
FRAY BEFORE THE MOST-HIGH."’ 


It is time now, to stop; and fairly to examine, not, in 
what respects this well taught child of moderate abilities 
excels otjher children who have ha<i little or no religious 
instruction, but what tbe child really is, or .does, to 
authorize the assertion, that the foundation of piety 
is laid, and the work,of infantine religion finished." And 
first, our child is not exempt from the follies, weaknesses 
inconsistencies, and occasional perverseness of childhood. 
Nay, perhaps a ruling passion to which bis nature in¬ 
cline*, and which is, with some exertion held down un¬ 
der subjection, strives often for the mastery, and distres¬ 
ses .himself and his loved guardian. A passion, which, 
bad it not been watched, and discovered in the first stage 

m v 
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of infancy, night now have raged with a fury, that no 
precept or punishment could have held within bounds. 

But on the other hand, let us observe morality and pi¬ 
ety, how sweetly they are blended in his habits and his 
thought. Behold the virtue he has acquired, with the 
religious precepts he has been taught to cherish, rising 
up in arms at the first growl of this fatal passion, which 
struggles in vain to assume the manner, and to wear the 
shape of the particular vice to which it is kindred ! Ah 
morality, how couldstthou fiave battled alone? Religion, 
how wouldst thou have prevailed when a bold daring 
vice had raised his head, if habit had not strengthened 
the hand of virtue, as well as thine P United.forces J be 
strong and be triumphant. Let but vice lift his head 
and be victor for a day, and be.will instantly set about 
destroying your work of years! Keep vice in strong 
bondage within the cell o£ passion, and time and your 
exertions may stifle, or wear him away. 

This child, then, practises truth, for he has no wish 
or motive to deceive. H4ls dutiful to his parents, af¬ 
fectionate to his friends, merciful to animals. He is o~ 
bedient when he is ordered, and submissive when denied. 
Simplicity, artlessness, and innocence are expressed in 
his words ; modesty, and decorum in his ways. He is 
generous and confiding; believes all and suspects no one; 
he is active and industrious; willing to be taught; an¬ 
xious t^j imitate. He js persevering, and not easily daunt¬ 
ed. Finally, he has a sense of justice, and is generally 
affable; thus far extends bis morality. 

JVith regard to bis religious knowledge, he believes 
to be truths which no mortal fiver disputed, that there is 
One greater than any, seated high in the heavens; our 
Father, Maker, and God. One who knows all we aay, 
“all we do, all we think. Who loves goodness, and hates 
, evil; who will reward the oBe*and punish the other; of 
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whom we may net dare (• speak without reverence, and 
whom we may not disobey without fear of punishment. 

He believes that this one God has a son, Jesus Christ, 
God also, with his Father; who came down from hea¬ 
ven to teach mankind the way to it. Who suffered for 
us, died, and rose again. * Morality has tanght him 
what is pleasing to man; and infantine piety has shewn 
him, through conscience, what is grateful to his Maker. 

We must now consider what he does. At six years of 
age, most children are able to read; and our child can 
also read a little. If a girl, she can sew with her needle, 
besides working in the garden or field, and tell the name 
of piany exceed and flower, like her brother. 

Our child would so more think of -quitting his bed¬ 
room, or of entering his bed, without kneeling down to 
address his Creator, than he would think of passing his 
whole life without ltaving need of sleep. It would be to 
him as natural to thank his God for his food at dinner, 
as to a civil child it would seem, to feel obliged to a per¬ 
son for a most gratifying present. He would as natural¬ 
ly reflect on hearing of a had action, how displeasing it 
must he to his Maker, as he would understand, at that 
age, that heat belongs to fire. The dread of offending 
God, and the satisfaction of trying to please him, would 
be a feeling bound up in all his habits, opinions, andi- 
deas, and circulating through them, as the fluid of life 
through the veins, ready to during forth at ever$ open¬ 
ing. He would as‘naturally start,, on hearing the tre- 

- ■ 

• The Holy Spirit a little child ought to be made to aak for, as he will-do io 
The grace of our Udird” Su, bat asrt is scarcely possible to esgdeio this, so eh 
to make it intelligible to very young minds, we suouJ d either say, that Uses oust 
underatandeny explanationrmtil he Is older, or else, tell him, thit grace or theHoty 
Spirit means something like the help, or assistance of God. Or those who-Maud 
venture so fhr with a very senstbWchild, who WIH not easily be quieted, may 
thus attempt another ngpuanatkm : ‘•‘When you are mry trwafur tk> ycu.m* fml 
tired of gardening, or other work, and not inclined to do more! But when you 
Sara entoa anddranit, do yon not grow wrong aad brisk, and wifMM to run »- 
gain to your employment! This strength andjspirit, which you then have to be 
InduWiswa, ia n tittle ltfcb the fl a nllug of green, or the Self Spirit, In religion, 
which, if we pray for, God will Mod us: ami then we shall be Inclined, and strong, 
a m i a nx ious , and rerfdy to do bis will.’' 
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meadows name of Jehovah used* in the most frivolous 
matters, as a timid child would shudder on being shews 
the waves in which he is to be plunged. Indeed, it 
would sot be in long words, or preternatural knowledge; 
in set phrases, or profound scraps of quotation, that this 
child should shew Ms piety, but in the turn of thought, 
more than the thoughts themselves; in the manner, and 
the habits, in a certain tone of enquiry; and above all, in 
a disposition to make a stand at once, on meeting with 
the irreligious talker, or evil actor. L«et mothers them- 
selves judge then, by comparison, whether their own, 
are truly religious children. ■ 


. CHAPTER XLII. 
• • 

FAITH IN.fRAcfrlCE. 


“BEHOLD I AND THE CHILDREN WHOM THE LORD HATH GIVEN MB ARE 
FOR flIBHB AND to R WONDERS 1 ’ “BETTER IT IS TO DIB WITHOUT CHIL- 
BHFN THAN TO HAVE THEM THAT ARE UKQODLV.” 


When, therefore, the subject of religion has been thus 
oarefullv handled, and its precepts made pleasing and 
palatable to little children, .an appetite, or taste for such 
i nfo rmation is created ; and hence we may conclude, how 
acceptable will be any religious food to such an appe- 
tite* provided it he only agreeably seasoned. 

By the term, seasoning, are meant the word^and style 
in which the information is drested. The wmst enquir¬ 
ing child will turn away in disgust from long hard wyrds 

* Itis truly sit •milling, how many eicelleot persons, nod othe rw is e reKekms 
ones, scruple not to aw ear in such phrases a» these: “ I wish to Odd it Via not 
rain, 1 want so much to call on such a one.’’ “ I declare to God I dll not know 
this or that' ‘ QoodTJod how surprised I am to see you ** “ For God’s nke 
taU me what is the matter." “My-Ged how ill bvtooks." fa. dn, • 
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and unintelligible discourses ; and much more is he like* 
ly to do so, if he has been accustomed to good and judi¬ 
cious instruction. 

. It has bepn already observed, how fine a vehicle for 
knowledge are pictures. Ail the prints belonging to sa¬ 
cred history in old or new Testament, such, for example 
as those of Mrs. Trimmer., we may give by two, or three 
at a time, along with an explanation, or the narrative 
annexed; and if such be offered in simple language, it is 
as likely to work its own way, and make its owu impres¬ 
sion, as is any famous nursery legend that ever was 
sung or said ; nay, it is far more likely; because, Truth, 
, that sacrSd'and energetic word. Truth may be pronounc¬ 
ed, when we have finished; and what child can hear an 
interesting story, of which, all the parts are “ quite true,’* 
without emotion. These sacred narratives too, are con¬ 
nected more hr less intimately, with the awful Being to 
whom children kneel, ahd whose blessing they invoke; 
and will not this be Supposed to impart a deeper aud 
stronger cast of .attraction over tbe whole ? The fact 
indeed is, that well taught children love to their hearts a 
history prettily told from scripture, and when they can 
read, they are almost as pleased to peruse one ; not in 
scripture language, however; at the tender age of four, 
five or.six years very few children are able, or inclined to 
look into no large a volume, but in small abridgments, 
or under the titles of sacred,‘or scripture stories’, where 
they find enough to "delight and instruct them.* ^ 

With regard to these narrations, however, it is better 
for the mother to relate them, first, in her own words*. 
Next, to rpad them one only, or a part of one, at a time. 
And lastly, to give the ixtok and sequels, with some little 
form as she will do the Bible its -If with still ibore affec¬ 
tionate earnestness, when seven or eight years shall have 
passed over his head, ' * _ _ 

, . •SochboolatjUlbe wemujaui iautirtlMr place. . 
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And lastly, it remains to speak of Sunday, with the 
train of duties which belong to this sacred day. 

To establish in infancy a particular respect for the day 
Which we are commanded to keep holy, is perhaps an 
undertaking not less difficult than important. To anin- 
fant all ^ays are alike; and it is very hard to make him 
understand that they are not to be treated so; that some 
indulgences, diversions, as well as favourite occupation* 
are then to be suspended; and that others of a graver 
nature are to be substituted in their place. However as 
this conviction most be worked up into bis being and 
habitudes, as are all other great truths, white his whole 
being is ductile enough to admit them, we must n^ke 
the attempt and_ persevere in it, and do our best, in the 
hope of succeeding. It were severity, indeed, to debar 
a little child any innocent amusement on this day. Walk¬ 
ing and running in the gardens. Or fields, is an exercise 
harmless enopgh. ’ He may loOfc bver hit pictures, and a 
good mother will quietly gut before him hm scripture 
prints, or those of natural history*,* in preference to some 
others. Or the little girl ihay even amuse herself with a 
doll. But working with any tool; Sewing, playing with 
and tossing over packs of cards; thramming a+er the 
piano forte > singing songs; playing with marbles or ball; 
dancing, or humming jigs, are highly improper actions 
for this.day of rest and worship. I fancy 1 beheld the 
smile oF scorn with Whidb a giddy mother glances over 
tbs* p&ge. “ What4 ” she may ask, “ refuse many of 
tine innocent trifles to a child df orie , m two, or three 
yeaTs l I grant it is wrong to ^llow them to a boy or gin 
of twelve, or fourteen, but what harm could arise from 
tlfowittg SUch torUsenteiits in firSt childhood P There It 
♦fane enough some years hence, to begin with these res¬ 
trictions and to teach the strict observance of Sunday.” 

To such a lady, I would ’reply by thin question* 
“Would you be satisfied that your qpild should grow up 

2 M. \ * 
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te the age of eight, ten, or twelve, and neither be taught 
to know or lore you, to obey or please you.? For wby 
then do v you eucourage him to embrace and look up to 
yomwith affection! 1 Why are you so anxious to feed, to 
clothe, to preserve, and to make him happy.? Are you 
then, indifferent whether he loves yfln, or not, ip return ? 
No, ho. You wish your child to love you dearly; and 
your ambition is, to be considered the best of his friends. 
If then, you take the trouble to exert yourself to gain his 
hive during infancy, why should you not also, during 
the same period, endeavour to make him acquainted with 
hiuJUakef, and teach him to obey, and to love him ? 
And htfw'can he better begin to practice obedience than 
by, in some small degree, keeping the sabbath ? 

At the same time, however, we are not to weary this 
little child, and teaze him by unnecessary prohibitions ; 
for Sunday^would in that case be a day of penalty and 
punishment. Every mother therefore should endeavour 
by some particular indulgence, which is not allowed on 
other days, to render Sunday a day of happy intercourse. 
■Her whole family might breakfast, or dine, or have their 
supper with her in the dining room-; or she might make 
it a role to shew them new prints, or large books, which 
at other times are locked up in her library ; or tbey 
might have the privilege’of claiming two stories on a 
Sunday ^evening, and only one on another day; or 
a sacred history, accompanied with beautiful coloured 
prints to be seen at that time only. Or one or two o^ts 
of the carve^ figures * as described in the note, migfit 


•A very blaatiftrl and interesting series of toys, for ‘Sundays only, might be 
for coed an an aa tensive Kale, to lie called carved Scripture History, vrbich might 
be purchased by the rich for their children It might consist of whole scenes from 
scripture, handsomely cut out in separate pieces m woed, tobe arranged nod y-|- . 
dered, according to an accompanying representation on a cupper-piste, or wood¬ 
cut imereasiona One set olflgurea might consist of distinct pieces, of which Ode 
»honl4 n« Adam, another Eve, another the serpent, and others the fatal tree, the 
to**, the angel tr, every sq* rat* piece being madeto stand Arm and steady 
on the table. 
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"be shewn, and played with and explained on n Sunday 
evening ; and with all this endeavour to amuse,-who will 
venture to say that Sunday would be considered a day 
of gloom and unhappiness by children-? The costume of 
different nations well engraved, an finely coloured would 
make another innocdnt amusement, along with represen¬ 
tations on paper,_ or in wood of some of thejewish eere- 
mouies, altars, vessels, and dresses, &c. Indeed what- 
ever we desire to fix very deeply in the mind of a child, 
should be addressed to the e.yeas well as to the ear. All 
grave and important subjects such as history, sacred, 
civil, and profane, shoulddfcclare jthemselverf in outline 
as much through the engraving, as the type; abtl if many 
prints in a child’s book make it trebly expensive, let those 
who purchase,beconsoledby the Reflection, that one such 
little volume properly illustrated, is worth half a dozen 
to which Buch'auxiliaries are wanting.* 

Should the, parent be of4he number of those who sum¬ 
mon their household -on Sunday evening, hnd either 
through themselves or their chaplain, shew their family, 
that it is a part of duty to kneel and pray, it would be of 
the greatest benefit to a child, of even a year old, to be 
present also. The mother kneeling might seat this child 
before her, and encircle him with her arms, if his tender 
frame could not support itself in the posture of humility 
and demotion. If the hour. for his going to -bed, were 
six, or feven o'clock; the prayers might begin five mi- 

•w™—v- T - 1 — ------—■*- 

*Th e second set might be composed of pieces to,represent Cain, Abe), the Altar, 
the club, and an angel, instead of the Being it would be impious to describe, dec. 

, XhC third set, Noah preaching to several wicked men, women, and children. 

The fourth set, Noah and his family cbmTng outoftheark, with a number of 
animals which should either be put in iheark, or witUdrawnandtnadetootmai 
steadily at the pleasure of the child. These to*e completed with a mouutalb, on 
which some bolt or groove should actually support the vessel, and,an eltor. 

The fifth set the tower of Babel and workmen, die. 

^he sixth, Joseph, bis brothers and Pharuah; and so on through the Old and 
Hew ^eslament. 

* The experiment U easily made. Let twp children who can read, hay each 
theaame little history hut poe with, and the other without airints, and let both 
be questioned when the books are gone through, upon what they have been read- 
iog. ■ • _ 
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nutes beforo that time; and if they were abort, u in snob 
oases it must he desired, the child would not fret at he* 
ing can strained to keep the same position, and be quiet. 
The advantages arising from this plan are, that when 
the child begins-to speak, and is required to offer rip hie 
tattle prayer, he the mure cheerfully Complies, as he has 
observed his mother and father, sister, or brother*, the 
maids and the men-servants, all join readily in the same 
kind of exercise; and hence he not only considers it a 
thing of course, and one which ought to be, but as he is 
the creature of imitation, he actually feels disposed to do 
what so many others have done before him. Above all, 
he eannol lhncy it a hardship put upon himself; on the 
contrary, he will probably smile upon his mother, and 
•ay, when she is gentljr leading bim to the repetition; 
'*Mama says her prayers, too, and papa does, and sister, 
dont you mania,” and with the affirmative reply of hi* 
mother, he will even seem anxious to kneel on her lap, 
and pronounce every word after her, if it be only to try 
to resemble his parent, and his family. Indeed, no lit¬ 
tle child ever refused to repeat a few words of prayer, 
much less could he have been disgusted with the worship 
Adapted to his age, if this short, but important exercise 
bad been judiciously suited to bis capacity and taste. 
We who have sprung from God, are rarely found, in 
first infancy, to struggle with the truth that there is a 
God. Children are so far from receiving this information 
with donbts and scruples, that they instantly dasiredo 
push forward enquiry*on the subject, but soon lost and 
bewildered, fly off to other matters. That there is a God 
however, »they instantly agree to on being told. And 
if tiiey object not to this truth, neither can they refuse 
to perform an act which they are also told is pleasing t—- 
bim, if it be but only framed in few and simple words, 
•nd that the effort required, be proportioned to their abi¬ 
lities and strength, i* v 
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The mention of public prayer, at home, leads to the 
consideration of public worship. The sectaries, in ge¬ 
neral, take their children very early to places of worship, 
whilst we of the Church of England introduce our child¬ 
ren much Inter to the Church. As it is of great conse¬ 
quence that the habit should be formed, it is worthy the 
most serious consideration how this will best be effected. 

But let mothers ask themselves the simple question, 
what they really mean with respect to this habit. Do 
they desire to make their children regular church goers 
and are indifferent as to their being sleepy or inattentive 
hearers ? Or do they heartily wisl\ that they hhould have 
the habit of attending divine service, solely that they 
may profit by it-? Most mothers will reply to the latter 
case, if then, a child is to be taken to a place of wor¬ 
ship, not as to a theatre, where be may amuse himself, 
aB he pleaseS, in gazing a bout him, it is 3s well not to 
introduce him until he is tojerahly well prepared by 
■previous instruction. Tt\q age of five yeafS seems the 
very earliest which cau possibly be fixed, for thin 
great duty; and no person need fear but that with a 
good groundwork of religion, the child will imbibe a taste 
and an inclination for what he can tolerably understand, 
and appreciate, sooner than he who is led to church with 
no other instruction, or caution, than that he is not to 
talk. Before a child is suffered to go to church, he ought 
by littlb and little, tb have been shpwn the meaning of a 
jgreai part of the service, by very easy explanations. It 
is inconsiderate, if not wicked, "to thrpw him, totally 
unprepared,.in the midst of£uch an assembly, and in 
such a Presence; in a place, where, after the first 
surprise has ceased, and the slight entertainment de¬ 
prived from music at an end, he can only feel weariness 
disappointment, and disgust. It appears both prudent 
«nd right,!hat he should be first prepared for theservioe, 
by short and eaayiexplaaations, sad taught wbat fe^io to 
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expect at churchy and what church is, by grave, yet not 
unpleasing descriptions. When he actually is admitted, 
it should be, to early Sunday service, or in the af¬ 
ternoon, at a time when there is no preaching. The 
subject of a discourse short or long, it is utterly impossi¬ 
ble to prepare him for, beforehand ; indeed as a child of 
five, six, or SBven can have nothing whatever to do with 
a sermon, uuless it be to discover that the hour for 
preaching is a very convenient one for sleep,* as no 
change of position is required ; and if he may sleep quiet¬ 
ly through a sermon, during three or four years of his 
childhood, why will he find any great necessity for keep¬ 
ing eyes and ears open during the remainder of his child¬ 
hood ? The truth is, if a child may sit in sermon time, 
and not trouble himself to listen to a word that is utter¬ 
ed, from four years old to eight, he will see no cause for 
being very attentive from the age of eight to sixteen. 
At school, to be sure, hia eyes may be kept open by the 
rod, or a forfeit; but the habit of hearing, and not listen-, 
ing, will give him the power of amusing himself as fie 
pleases. Would it not then be better to let him hear no 
sermon until he is able to retain, not the woids, but the 
sense of even one or two passages, of which his recital 
at home, should be made the qualification for another 
Sunday’s indulgence? For to stay the whole service 
should be jield a mark of favour, instead of a tiresome 
engagement, which it is de'.ightful to get over. The 
sense of one passage, in any discourse, remembered this,, 
week, gives a promise of double the quantity^ being re- 

• I know « gentleman who declared he was a very thoughtful child and much 
disposed to reliaous exercises, until he was taken to churah: where understand¬ 
ing littlt or nothing that was going f®rward, and knowing absolutely nothing of 
the preacher’s discourses, lie fust his reverence for religion, and became careless 
and mdevout. 

A cli lrl or my acquaintance was taken by Ins maid, at the age of four years^ 
to church Wnen a few praters were gone through, he sighed, very deeply, ana 
said aloud, “ Oh dear, dear, so much talking makes my head ach.” When he 
arrived at home, he said he did not want to go to churen again, for there was a 
man got up ami talked, talked, such a deal, and nobody answered him.” Had 
this child a pleasing idea of chu^h ? 1 think not. 
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membered next; and mind and heart may be thus im¬ 
proved together. 

And when he is able to use his pen, it will be a good 
esereise to transcribe what he has thus orally retained. 
However tjiis hint is stepping beyond my present limits. 

The Catechism 6f the Church of England, may or may 
not be learned, before the early education of a child is 
completed, which may be reckoned to be when he is in his 
eighth year. A quick child will tolerably well under¬ 
stand, and soon learn two or three lines of it at a time, 
if they are tolerably explained. A slow child must stay 
till he is older, if he cannftt at eight years "get through 
this useful compendium of our belief. 

The church collects are beautifnl little prayers, for 
occasions, of which a child of eight years might easily 
be taught to know something. However, were I to 
choose that fthich I should most wish my little boy, or 
girl to learp, I should on a Sunday, after he had been 
flowed to hear a sermon, .give him the text’* to get by 
heaft; assisting him to find the" same i*> his Bible. What 
a vast stock of scripture passages might be thus laid 
up in his mind, in the space of only a few years ! 


• There are many beautiful texts in the most familiar language, which include 
a complete sense, a cause anil effect; beginning middle and end; and children 
almost immediately fastei/ on them. I remember a fine little girl of scarcely 
four years nf age who had heard many such easy verses repeated, urjf daj attempted 
a prevur«ation, almost strung enough to be termed an untruth Her mother 
wno wasweasoning with her* observed to her, “ If you any wliat is not true,you 
will be ver> naughty, and naughty children will *ot go to heaven ” “ Yes but 
1 shall go to heaven ” “ replied this child with astonishing quickness and with a 
•smile, " “for Jesus Christ says, Suffer little children to come unto me and forbul 
them not, fur of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 9 




EARLY EDUCATION* 


PART IV. 


INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


* CHAPTER XLIII. 


“LAY THE FdCNBATION” “ BUILD DP THIS HOUSE.” "HtO» TSjfl 
TIME TO THIS, BEINUSTILL A“ AvtUMNG, IT Is NOT TET FULLY ENDED." 
“THERE IS NOTHING SO MUCH WORTH AS A MIND WELL INSTRUCTED.'’ 


Haying given our first thoughts and care to the regula¬ 
tion of the passions, and the forming of the heart to mo¬ 
rality and piety, in other words, having devoted the three 
or four first years of a child’s existence to the establish¬ 
ing of good principles and goad infantine character, we 
begin to think of initiating him in the elements of suck 
knowledge, asjs now considered indispensable to every 
one respectably connected,. * 

We now lay our plans for improving and ornamenting 
a firm, solid, w,ell raised edifice. An edifice which has 
been four years in the construction; which has. a deep, 
foundation, height, strength and all the spaciousness we 
can desire to set off the ornaments and finishing we be¬ 
stow to the best advantage. We go fo the work with 
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alacrity, ardour, and resolution. We are pleased with 
the first touches though they be but slender strokes, and 
as every one in such an undertaking is sure to shew it¬ 
self in some light or other, We rejoice, we persevere, and 
in a little time make a delightful and sensible progress. 

Ou the contrary*, let the workman begin adorning an 
edifice put together in a hurry, without order, pains or 
plan, which has not even a foundation to rest on, and the 
consequences he will soon find to be, the destruction of 
his work ; which, having nothing stable to attach itself 
to, will be deranged continually, as the very edifice itself 
will totter and fall in every gust of passion and self-wili. 
He must then find himself under the «eoessity*of gqin-g 
to work, and of again hastily piling up the materials, 
which will shortly again be exposed to the same dangers, 
and at last be overthrown by the like cause. 

The mother who thus labours, with the 1 elements of 
art and science Upon a disposition which is not formed 

goodness and principle, labour^ in vain, it would be 
irreverent to say, God help Rer, afiderh^r task, for a good 
God wilt only help those who truly and sincerely desire 
to help thertlselves, by doing their duty. Erery mother 
not an absolute idiot, knows what right and wrong are; 
and every mother may do her best to make her little 
child love and practice the one and dislike the other. 
Every ^mother therefore, may have secured sojne kind-of 
a respectable foundation .if she please ; wherefore art 
^hou inexcusable, Q woman, wboev*er thou art, who hast 
tailed to do so, and look, the work* of thy hands in future 
years shall not prosper. But it is time fo consider what 
this ornament eqilsists of: what is to be understood!) y 
the instruction of mind ? * ■ * 

^.Instruction of mind, then, is the art of introducing by 
judicious means to the human faculties certain valuable 
truths in nature, art, and scidrted, all of which are com* 
prised, generally is the term, knowledge.’ 

Sr N ^ * 
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A mind will receive instruction by four different 
means: by those of observation, reading 1 , conversation, 
and meditation. 

The mind itself, or the faculties in which knowledge 
when admitted is to remain, consists of five powers : the 
understanding, the memory, the judgment, the faculty of 
reasoning and the conscience.. 

The understanding will receive and embrace tbe truth, 
if presented in a form and dress which are pleasing and at¬ 
tractive, and Buited to its own dimensions. The memory 
will keep and secure the same truth,and produce it when¬ 
ever required. The judgment will brood over the truth, 
and_ draw from it donsequences and effects which will 
produce opinions, and new ideas. And the reasoning 
powers will turn over these opinions and try their value, 
or fallacy, by changing positions, and battling for and 
against, to come to a right conclusion. The conscience is 
a power which is every moment reminding us that we are ; 
that we move or remain inactive ; that we do right or ac 
wrong. „ 

These powers a well trained child of four or five years 
of age will have sufficiently exercised. It is amazing 
to think, says a writer upon the physical management 
of children, what a vast assemblage of facts are laid up 
in the mind of a child of four years., And we may add, 
most of these facts must have been made his property, 
entirely from his own observation.. A fact that he ob¬ 
serves of himself, he'is most likely £o understand ; and 
what he understands, he will remember. Let us explain 
to a child during four years, that fire will burn, and de¬ 
stroy. Unless he see Borne combustible consumed before 
his eyes, he will not understand this truth. But let him 
throw into the flames a piece of paper, or linen, his un¬ 
derstanding will instantly admit the fact, which memory 
will then faithfully preserve. But memory, it may he said 
will retain some things which axe ahoye the understand- 
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iug; this is true, but as no ideas, or but confused ones, 
can be conveyed to mind by mere sound, without an ac¬ 
companiment of the sense, attached to that sound, the 
mind makes no advances in knowledge ; and consequent¬ 
ly what is given to memory, remains a crude undigested 
mass, which judgment can turn to no account whatever. 
For instance, a very little child of good natural powers, 
may be taught to repeat many verses, of which he will 
not understand ten words, he will even teach himself,* 
that is, he will of himself repeat the words on hearing 
them sung or said before him, and he will perfectly re¬ 
member them; but os he mqy uot in the least a understand 

them he will have no relative, or’ new idea added to his 

• • 

stock ; and consequently will not be able to draw iiffer-- 
ence or moral; hence his judgment can have no opportu¬ 
nity for exertion. The faculties of such a child, are, 
therefore leaded in that division, where memory is seat¬ 
ed ; but the mind itself will not. in the least be improved 
expanded*. 

We do not then desire tmpre^§nt words, but things to 
children. The words are the vehicle to convey a truth, 
or an image.totlie place of its destination, which is mind. 
A gentleman waiting dinner for a friend, would be some¬ 
what surprised and vexed, to see his carriage drive up to 
the door empty. It might be a „very grand equipage, 
but this would be a poor compensation for the vacancy 
withiif fc The mind in like on an ner, is continually on the 
look out for the arrival of’a friend,, If words are pushed 
ibefoi’e it, it never fails, at first, to louik earnestly within 
aqd without for the sense, which they sl\puld carry along 
with them; it this companion be wanting, the mind turns 
away in vexatiofi and disappointment; until,.from being 
played the same trick repeatedly, it becoifies habitual- 
'flu to disappointment, and may then, perhaps, amuse it- 

• I knew a little child uf three years of ^ge, .who wm taught with scarely any 
trouble, several songs in english, french, and latin, and she recited «iem per¬ 
fectly. 
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self with looking *t words, as an idle passenger gales 
upon an equipage, careless to whom it belongB, and of 
the merit of the owner. But on the other hand, the mind 
rewarded for its watching, and examination, by the 
meeting with sense, were sense was expected to be 
found, joyfuily receives and lodges the guest among i- 
deas; where in so pleasant and friendly a company, new 
ideas are elicited,and improvement is to Certain follow. 

It has been maintained by some, that memory during 
childhood should be well furnished with words, that its 
bounds may be stretched and its capacity enlarged. But 
it appears to me, that if words are crowded in, to the 
number which must be required for straining the limits of 
'memory, that the boundaries of the understanding must 
be encroached on, and injured. This, experience teach¬ 
es us is actualiy the case. The child who has had a 
multitude of words crowded into memory, pan have had 
but little sense offered'to liis understanding; because 
his natural ppwers of mind, as well as of body, are too 
licate and weak to admit any* great quantity at one time. 
If, notwithstanding, a great quantity be forced into his 
held or his stomach, he will neither improve upon the one 
nor digest the other. His body will be diseased, as his 
mind will be enfeebled, and obscured- Hence, how of¬ 
ten does it happen thatchildren naturally well endowed, 
but being overloaded in tbe memory, in the utterance of 
many words and set phrases, are considered wonderful 
geniusses, whilst the poor understanding goffering and 
pining in unmerited disgrace and neglect, is left to sink 
down to dulness^ and gloom from which it never after- ■ 
wards can be rouBed: the wittiest children, thus making 
the dullest youths. The child alluded to in the note, un¬ 
derwent this change. She was born with fine, nay, 
extraordinary powers of mind. When she could speak? - 
her quickness led her .to .attempt the words of differ¬ 
ent nursery songs, and balladB, which she heard her 
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attendants to pronounce. Had she been left to pick up 
weeds and trifles of her own chusing she had taken care 
to proportion their size to own strength ; but others saw 
ber fancy, and as is invariably the case with ignorant 
people, would not allow her as a child, to enjoy the 
amusement without marring it by additions of their own.* 
Her mother too, proud aud pleased by the strength of 
her memory, tbotaght«to try how much it would bear. 
She made the child repeat after her, verses in different 
languages, and with little exfertion they were remembered 
and recited to admiring friends ; l>ut the glitter soon 
ceased. This fine memory was oppressed under its load; 
the understanding was clouded by difficulties, anil fatigued 
by useless resistance to a weight it disliked, and the child 
who like Tarpeia wished to please herself with baubles of 
her own fancying, entered into a compromise which was 
her ruin ; thebaubles she fought after, were given her in 
■uch numbers, that she was crushed under them. At five 
jgars old she’was au inactive dull child. Her mother saw 
the ohahge and bitterly did'She lament ^er folly. 

It seems, then a most dangerous and unwise experi¬ 
ment, to enlarge the memory, at all risks, and leave the 
understanding t5 chance. They are two powers which 
can never be effectua lly served but when united. The 
understanding ought never to be presented with that 
which it may not share with memory; neither ghould the 
latter b«ve aught that is ,not also given to the former. 

T - — * 

** It n moat provoking to see one of these meddlers go up to three or four well 
disposed little children, who are enjoying thrm-elves in theiyiretty. artless, and al¬ 
ways simple conversation or amusement. and put a stop at once to the harmony 
|he delights, aod the practical improvement of the hour, by some silly excl&aSr 
Hod. some ridiculous oBpr of better (by which they mean more artificial, and less 
tnDocent) amusement, and some impertinent criticism on the diapigue orsdivgr- 
Hon. The amusements of a child, whilst he actually s amused, should be sa¬ 
cred Id our eyes. W hen mind ceases to be actively engaged, every child is certsle 
fcbave ecourse to adults for assistance, either to some new amusement, which 
mould If possible be ready, or to some explanation which, it we ran. we should 
five. Then, end not till then, will be the tune for the display uf the wit end 
fancied knowledge with which wan an aohmious to spoil the simple games of 
latency. 
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In other words, if a child may not be benefitted, in ever 
so small a degree, by remembering something he is told, 
and can understand, then is that something extremely 
improper for him to know; and if that something be what 
he is required to remember, and cannot understand, it is 
equally improper to force it into hismaemory, before any 
pains hare been taken to explain and dissect all its parts, 
and to reduce them to such a size, as'may be admitted 
through the narrow entrance of the mind of childhood. 

But here it is necessary t%> make a remark, for a sub¬ 
ject there is, and one only, in which a deviation must be 
made from this rule. On the article of religion ; in which, 
as has been seen in that division of this work, it is scarce¬ 
ly possible for a little child to understand many of the 
words he must pronounce. The grace of God, or Holy 
Spirit, is a point, for instance, so perplexing that we 
can Bever hope to make it easy to the comprehension of 
a little child. And yet* one of two aud three years old, 
maybe, and is taught to say after the Lord’s prayer, “The 
Grace of our Lord, We must, however, recollect 

that this same child has been taught and understands 
who God, L or d, and Saviour are. He is,u consequent¬ 
ly, maBter of the greater part of the sentence, and some 
few words, he is not so much injured by passing over, 
and leaving unknown. When a child too, goes to church, 
he must hear, and in time, will remember, much that he 
cannot understand. For this we have no remedJ;'onIy 
we must take especial care to explain whatever is possi¬ 
ble for us to explain tyell, and for him to understand per¬ 
fectly. For imperfect or confused explanations are bet— 
ter set aside altogether. It is absolutely necessary that 
religion should bu givenlo infancy, because its principles 
must be worked into the child’s ideas and affections, and 
very being; it must be reduced to the simplest parts, alfd 
every, part should, by-explanation, be made still easier; 
yet with all this, some confusion will arise in understand- 
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ing, and aa it cannot be remedied, we trust to time, and 
the strengthening of the natural powers by exercise and 
attention, for every mystery to be cleared away, and e- 
very iijpediment to cease. 

But no other subject whatever, for mind, can, in the 
least, be put in comparison with that of religion : conse¬ 
quently there is ijo excuse for the mother who forces any 
other, at all risks, into the memory of her child, and who 
is, at the same time, iudifferent whether it be above or 
below his comprehension. There is # no subject whatever 
of which the first principles seem so grateful and interest¬ 
ing to a tender human creatilre as this. No subject, of 
which the first principles are repeated moVning and 
night, during an entire existence, and no subject of 
which any one of first principles'which may not be un¬ 
derstood in infancy, is not likely, nay certain, by this 
constant repetition, to provoke mind, at last, to enter 
upon the scrutiny," to take it to.pieces, and see of what 
iPis actually composed. J^y which process," and with 
adventitious aids, sense is sure to’Ge found, and the late 
stumbling block is seen no more. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

• • 

■ 

^OBSERVATION. 


“at THE SBEATNBS9 AMD HKAUTY URYhK CREATURES, PBOFORTIONABLI 
THE MAHEH OP THEM It BEEN.” “TEACH THEM DILIHENTLY ’30 THY CEIL- 
BEEN." "AMD TEACH VOOH DAUQHTBRS. ” • " PREPARE WHAT TO SAY,* AMD 
SO SHALT THOD BE HEARD.” 


Children are so ready to learn by observation, that we 
have only to give them the field, and they will of them¬ 
selves, cull the flowers. If a mother, in going through 
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her house and offices, her garden and poultry yard, were 
accompanied by her little girl or boy, to whom such a 
ramble is a 'delightful change, the child would be sure to 
mark this and that circumstanoe or thing, and improve 
upon it either by understanding it at once, or by under¬ 
standing so much as to have a corresponding idea, ei¬ 
ther just or erroneous, which will put him upon desiring 
an explanation. Thus the mother might purposely loi¬ 
ter in an out-house, the paptry, of the barn, to give her 
child an opportunity for spying out puss, with a family of 
kittens, or a favourite dog with alitter of puppies. The 
child would be surp to rush upon this, to him, most en¬ 
gaging scene. A good-natured child would walk upon 
the points of his feet, to the furry matron, and would be 
certain to stoop down, and examine her tribe, with the 
most eager attention; his faculties as much on the 
stretch as those of a geperal m the turn of* a battle. The 
child so examining, would soon find out, and entirely of 
himself, that the kittens p'ere blind. The word blind 
would not, it is true occur to him; but he would call out 
to his mother, that their eyes were shut, that they could 
not see. Now such a circumstance so discovered, is in¬ 
finitely more useful, than if it had been related ; and the 
mother should seem not less pleased * than the child with 
the fact; but she need make no comment upon it, she 
need notlavisli praises oil the child, neither ought she to 
lessen the merit of ft discovery which belongs to him; she 
may simply give a few words of congratulation to pujs 
upon her new character, and then lead the child to ano^ 
ther scene, without a fear that that one which has made so 
deep an impression, and to which she will give a sequel, 
will be ever forgotten. At the expiration of nine days, 
she may take the same walk, and again afford an oppur- 

, r- . , r - . . | -.j ‘ 1 - 

• Iffo affection tie perndn lift* need to be informed, bow much the sharing in the 
joy and sorrow of our friends, endears us to them. More especially in this case.. 
Wtyr children- r L 
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tunity far observation to work it* own way. The child 
will not tail to return to the point which so forcibly e*»- 
g aged his notice, and be wilt in extacy call out, that 
the kittens’ eyes are open, that they can see. Thento- 
tfaor may now begio to reckon how many days have 
passed between the'first and second visit and she will 
say, nine Then is the moment, and not till then, when 
observation can help him to no other relative facts, that 
the in other may finish by explanation and words. All 
kittens are born with their eyes shut, she may say, and 
their eyes are always open nine day's after they are born. 
Crude observation is thus like a block of marhlehewninto 
shape. Understanding is satisfied, charmed," and con¬ 
vinced. Memory lays up the fact for ever ; and judg¬ 
ment and the reasoning powers are busied in weighing, 
and turning it in every view, and buiiding upon it new 
and pleasing associations. .To crown the whtde, the child 
has the pleasure of the new idea* as of well as that aris¬ 
ing from the sense of a discovery made. 

Natural history appears file veay first,subject for ten¬ 
der minds to be exercised upon, and after religion, it is 
the most important. Morality, or virtue, us has been at¬ 
tempted to be shewn, is given to infants in their tender- 
est age, not in words, but by example. Even when the 
infant is lost in the phi Id, morality is seldom talked of, 
but it is continually acted upon. Religion begins-in eon- 
▼ersatiofi and practice; aujl next to religion, the names, 
species, propanskiep, and> habits of the inhabitants of 
ehrtb, air, and sea, are the subjectsdbr observation, read¬ 
ing^ and conversation. Every point connected with the 
simple habits of animals, domestic and tame, is delight¬ 
fully interesting to all children * and is a feeling which 
should by every means be encouraged. Never will a- 
musemeirts be so pure, so charming; as thuseef nature 
whenlife begins "to open in action; and the noinU tovwter 
into hvr pursuits with ala&rvty and ^y. 
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When a general knowledge of the many subjects of 
the natural world, which may be found in a mansion,* 
its offices, gardens, grounds, or farm, prepared and un¬ 
prepared, living 4u the-eujoyment of their powers, orde- 
stroyed for the use or safety of mail, when a general 
knowledge of these subjects is in a great measure ob¬ 
tained, by the first and second.means, namely, observa¬ 
tion in the -child ; explanation in the mother; we find 
this child prepared for instruction in a more direct and 
formal manner; little books are purchased, and he makes 
the first regular step to science through the first lesson 
in the art »f reading. 


-CHAPTER JXiiV- 
.REA/UNG. 


“ UNDSRgTAHDMT THIW WHAT THOO RUDEST ?” “ BOW CAN I EX¬ 
CEPT SOME MAN SHOULD GUIDE ME.’’ “ THE WISDOM OF A LEARNED 

MAN COMETH BT OPPORTUNITY.” “ [WORDS] ARE ALL PLAIN TO HIM THAT 
AJNDDRSTANDETH.’’ 


When the child is to learn the characters of the alphabet 
whioh he may do, at four, or .five, or even at six.years of 
age, a box of ivory or wooden couplers on which the let- 


* Fire, *tr, eerthTwater, mio, now, toe, frost, dew, dec. Coals, salt, slats, 
sand, slooe, marble, gravel, Ac. Von, brass, copper, tin, lead, Ac, frees, 
wood flowers, fruit, grass, hay, com, moss, straw, barley, oats, wheat, rye, 
mahogany, Coffee, tea, milk, rice, potatoes, garden stun, Ac. Dog*, cats, 
owls, sparrows, -crows, game of-all kinds, duchs, geese turkeys, and all poul¬ 
try i pigs, lambs, sheep, deer, horses, CUWB, Ac Salt and fres h wa ter fish in 
common uie, with ■hetiflrfj; lobsters, crabs, oysterfc, abtinrps pe it twinkle*. Ac. 
-Bees, hooey. Wag, wasps, fliea, mice, beetles, crickets, snails, gnats, AW* 
Things prepared horn natural productions, as silk, linen, carpettlng, flannel, 
amdi feather, tortoise Abell, combs, brushes, ribbons, chuia, glass, stiver 
nUtfi. beer, paper, candle*, soap, sugar, butter, bread, cake, flour, chMta, 
pens, fak, sealing wax, bran, needle*, peat** board, ; key*, wafers, #apar, 
closka, watches, wipe, Acs' 
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ters are pasted, may be given him as a toy ; and he may 
pour them out into his lap, ont he floor, or on the grass, 
and be encouraged to bring up every piece to his mother 
to learn the name of it.' These names he will soon know, 
and a pretty simple spelling book, may then be given 
him in form) and his name written on the cover. There 
ace little books of this kind, at the price of a few pence, 
which have a tolerably engraved animal put under every 
letter of the alphabet;, and-a child is extremely well 
pleased to be told what evei^r one is. 

Now the pleasure of A, B, C, eVen thus prudently ex¬ 
cited, is very soon found to.pass aviay, aud.the mother 
who really wishes her child to have d taste, or. rather,, no 
early dislike to this useful art, cannot be too careful of 
doing any one thing, which will hasten the change. She 
must not desire her child, to come up and say his letters, 
but must rather bring, him J>y some incidental remark, or 
action, to talk himself of these cl/aracters. She must not 
fix any hour in tue day, or indeed any day, for this office 
but leave the matter apparently to-chance. The charac¬ 
ters in general, are soon learned ; but the first combina¬ 
tion of letters into b.i, be, in my opinion, is one of great 
difficulty to get over. For what can a child find the 
least entertaining, in any union of tw o letters only ? A 
very little of this division should suffice, or he willindeed 
be weary of his new employment. We should^ hasten to 
words of three letter*,, any’ here we may have many ob¬ 
jects described by engravings, which*wilfspeak for them¬ 
selves.’ The child may read b a; he can go no further 
till^ieis assisted with one more letter; *t, for instance, 
when the figure of a bat majf be drawu. But he will 
name the letters c o w, b e e, or p i g r and t)i*e pictures 
will describe bee, and pig, and cow, &c. If we oan ar¬ 
rive without disgust here, we have passed the unsafe 
ground ; the rest of the way, », comparatively smooth. 
Whole stories may and are.written in words Of three 
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letters ;* and tony animals and things are expressed by 
such diminutive words. The delight of making out 
what he can understand, will be encouragement to the 
child to go on; and his progress, however slow, will bs 
rapid enough, if it be actually some, at the end of thh 
Week. * 

There are many schemes and plans for teaching little 
ehHdren to read in a very short space of time; but we 
never find, I believe, that children so taught are, in the 
end, wiser or cleverer than those gradually and gently 
initiated into the mysteries of the hornbook t for my 
own part, 1 should expect the reverse, and can truly 
say, 1 know of no example. The powers of mind require 
a gradual and gentle development: they cannot be forced 
or hurried, without suffering injury. The newly disco, 
yered chemical process for bleaching, instead of that 
by time and ‘air, has, it is said, a speedy effect, but by it 
the texture of the manufacture is prematurely decayed. 
And in the same way, the schemes and plans of those 
who would hurry intellect, and push forward, by a short 
road to eminence in acquirement, are in general found 
to be pernicious. If idleness be once banished, or rather, 
if it baa never been allowed to shew itself in children, 
they will love to be engaged ; and if a book be not ren¬ 
dered odious to them, when they are old enough to be¬ 
gin the elements of reading, they will be as ready to 
seek employment for themselves in pieking ourt letters 
and joining them into words of the animals they are ac- 

• A pretty stury booh for children, "Cobweb* to catch flies,” Iipartly composed 
o! woeda this length. , 

t It is a mistaken notion, that pusons, to be made elever, should be made 
to rend at a very early age. Let them, during the firkl year* of life, atom their 
mlnda, with Meat drawn from the objects around them, and they will, after¬ 
ward!, go to study with (bare advantage, will proceed with greater rapidity, and 
will retain with atrongnr powers of memory the knowledge they acquire. 

This te not a mere conjecture, but ia corroborated by tacts which have cope 
within the writer's antiae. Parents la the North of Btjglanrt often employ tfiejr 
children In some useful occupation till they have attained the age of twelve or 
foerinae yearn, and then mod them to school The yonWt conscious of thyir 
ignorance, apply to their studies with an assiduity that Is truly astonishing, and, 
in the course of a yedr or two, tender themselves softpier to thane trim bate been 
unde(.tultion ever since they could talk. 
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quainted with, as they are to dress a doll, gather weeds 
out of the ground, or wheel a barrow of turf or sand. 
The whole list of employments ami amusements, or it we 
may so express it, of infant study and recreation, will 
be blended into one mass of in and out door occupation, 
which may at first, seem to be mixed by the child him¬ 
self, without order, or distinction. Tired of his wheel¬ 
barrow, be may,’os a tine summer afternoon throw him¬ 
self ob the grass under a spreading tree and begging liis 
mother to sit down by him, produce from this very barrow 
his little book, and ask her to let hifn find out what some 
of the pictures are. It will never enter his head, that ha 
is studying a task, or that one room in the house, ^nd 
that only, should be the place where book business is to 
go on. Give him a hint of this, and the'book- will never 
appear in the barrow again, nor the bag, nor the pocket ; 
neither will he ever care to fetch it from its hiding- place. 

But no prudeBtlnother will act thus. She will, on the 
.contrary, be ready to assist his endeavours after amuse¬ 
ment, by every encouragenflnt tit her power, and when 
fatigue arises as it soon will do from the exertion of find¬ 
ing out the characters of the alphabet so combined, the 
mother will be solicited to read herself, by, “Now you, 
mama.” This request she should at once, comply with 
and begin to read th£ simplest story in the Volume with 
sufficient deliberation to be understood, in a cle^r, pleas¬ 
ing, choerful tone of^voiea, At the endof every third or 
fourth period she sljpuld pause for the child’s comments 
dr questions; or to give him explanations if she see him 
distressed or puzzled. A good-natured child often dis¬ 
plays great feeling on these occasions, and sympathizes 
with all his heart in the joys anti sorrows of the hefn of 
the^tale. It is not prudent to exciter his sorrow too of¬ 
ten, nor should be ever be caressed for such amiable 
dispositions. The modesty of Virtuous feeling in uncor¬ 
rupted natures invariably seeks to elude observation. A 
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tender child of even three years of age, will turn away 
his head to hide the tears which spring into his eyes, on 
seeing the pretty red breast, he had two or three times 
fed, frozen to death in the snow. A very fine little girl 
the daughter of J. E. Esq. of tour years old, shed inuny 
tears on hearing the ballad ut The .Babes in the Wood 
read to her; but she did not boast of her grief; her head 
' was turned aside, aud the tears were silently and private¬ 
ly dried with a corner of her frock, as her aunt went on 
with the story. This retirement, this delicacy will al¬ 
ways exist, where artiessuess and simplicity are preserv¬ 
ed. * 

£ut never can we hope to preserve these qualities in 
purity, unless a steady and geueral attention to cultivate 
these charming blossoms of sweetness as they put forth, 
be our constant aim. Sympathy is a gracious feeling of 
our nature, and is so agreeable, even though it may for 
the moment raise a gentle sorrow, thafrit is in itself a re¬ 
ward for its own transient pain. Children should never 
be praised for these feelings, nor should we ever -pre¬ 
sume to tearaway the veil of modest nature, and force 
them to exhibit her finest feelings to the gaae of even 
an admiring mother. Her countenance need but express 
calm satisfaction when the child turnB round and ventures 
to seek it. When his tears or the agitation of his sensibi¬ 
lity is visible, he is immediately in distress for shelter; 
aud the mother’s eye should ,be artlessly but instantly 
withdrawn from him. She may look very ear nestly at 
a picture, or read to herself, as if led away by the interest 
of the subject, but in reality to give her child an oppor¬ 
tunity for regainining Borne composure, which he must 
do before fie can find voice to request her to go on. This 
short pause she should the more readily make, if she have 
reason to think her little one possessed of a sensibility 
tog deep, and too easily reused by trifles. In this ease 
it would be well to read or recite tales of a more mirthful 
cast; * 
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In the first six or eight years of life, every thing should 
tend to use, which is offered to the Senses,' and the facul¬ 
ties ; every thing that children hear, see, or learn should 
be for use. Every ta,e they read, or that is read to them, 
should have a moral; and that which the mother may 
purchase in which gfhe cannot find one, should be com¬ 
mitted without ceremony to the flames. 

Thus the body of morality which has been given to 
childhood in practice, is again presented to him in a most 
engaging form, by fiction. Many little tales there are, 
for children, which convey the itiobi’ beautiful and touch¬ 
ing lessons of virtue to the heart, through thbir under¬ 
standings and memories; and which are the moft valua¬ 
ble, as they work unseen, and teach unsuspectedly. It is 
astonishing to us, that so great an'interest can be excite^ 
by such tame performances, yet with some of the plain 
and simplest stories, children are so delighted, that be¬ 
fore they can yead^a letter themselves, they will carry the 
hook with them for days and weeks together to all parts 
of the house and grounds, and wifl*even put it under their 
pillow at night.* They will ask every person with whom 
they are wallfing to read a bit, and will be as charmed 
with Miss Jane or Master Harry, theliero and heroine, 
on hearing their history for the tenth time, as they were 
the first. Nay, perhaps more so, because many terms 
are cleared up to them, and many expressions are grown 
familiar 0 and easy, which in the beginning puzzled them 
not a Ijttle. m 


* file little daughter of Mrs M— n fine, intelligent child used last year when 
I saw her to tarry an oid«tory book from foom to room, under Iter arm ; repeat 
fur her own amusemeDt«grest part of a favorite story, and openini^H at the right 
olaee as sbeeould not read bersa'f aak any*friend to read the nit. to *hich 
ahe listened with the most eager attention I know also another remarkably 
clevar child,wboat three y«en»i age, was very fond of a little book, which, when 
It waa road to her by her Jrleuds wo» purpoaelj blundered over; a word bere, and 
there being misplaced, She invariably called out very loudly, that that was 
not rirfiL and supplied tba elect word l:er-tdl without hesitation. Children are 
much more disposed to lost than dialike books, If hooks an net laatk aisa/reaabig 
to them. 
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But the meat valuable fruits of reading* are the ques¬ 
tions and remarks to which it gives rise. Here starts the 
characteristic quality to view. Every child will survey 
the personages of the late, with a reference to himself. 
Thus one and the same hero, shall strike upon the minds 
of twenty different children in twenty distinct ways. How 
important then is it to gather up these fragments, that 
the mother may find the bias of her child’s nature, the 
peculiarities of his future character ? Here, as on other 
ooeasions, the golden rule is, to keep back her own 
thoughts and words,’that his may advance. The genu¬ 
ine ideas dnd opinions of childhood come forward with 
timidity, 1 like the s dates of the wiuter robins. We should 
meet them gently and cautiously, or they will fly away. 
Jt slioud be an invariable maxim with every mother, to 
consider one native, genuine idea of her child drawn 
fresh and unsolicited from him, as worth -a hundred of 
any she may take from her own minddnd offer to bis; for 
we may rehiember, an idea is not a fact. If the child is 
puzzled by doubts, or"Ignorance, she may, and ought to 
help him ; but her ideas and opinions, she will also recol¬ 
lect, are very artificial,and very little founded in nature; 
hence her child’s mind is, as it were, chequered and dis¬ 
torted rather than enlarged by them :• more especially, 
too, if her opinions are warped by prejudiGe,and her ideas 
contracted through want of culture. The principal art of 
a good instructor is not to give the idea, but the germs 
from which the idea will spontaneously arise; as a nice 
observer of chantcter.'Will he more apt to look, andlisteb, 
than to talk without heeding enquiry or remark which is' 
offered iu return. 

'fhe first question asked by a child who reads, oris 
read to, isihte: '“Mama, was it a real little girl, or boy 
that did, or said so?” Which in other words, menus, 
rsdt Vruth <w section that I am interested about*?* Nww 

—^ — ■ — ft 4» ri -.-! r* 

• I* teem a pity, th* the eipression “telling a story,” should be applied equally 
to the relation of amt sing and instructive fictitious adventures, and the uttering 
of a shameful falsehood, “ A story teller,' 7 >s either a lia., or a person of good 
memory or pleasant invention, who recites bis tales. 
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tbn nother has either t* reply iu the afijimativ* m »ega- 
tir«. It 10 an awkward thing to toil a little child, that 
the tale is » “ make behove” (a* the infant term is*} per¬ 
formance ; because the respect which he has borne it is 
thereby greatly diminished.; though be way still be much 
amused aud improved by the -scary wA moral.♦ Hat if it 
be not true, a mother, it inse be hoped, would not dare to 
utter a frtsehodd. She may, be we tar, sake a middle 
course, aod aoy, “ I cannot teU, for certain, whether 
this story be true or set, because I never beards but I 
think it aught be, fur I base fcupVvo a bttte girl or boy 
who behaved very much like lutn or her in the'tale.” The 
met tier can of course, sidy make the uouipa»ieuu when 
the simplicity sad probability of the tale admit of her 
doing so. * 

Narrations, however, of winch it seems astonishing 
that there are so few taken from history, sadrcd and pro- 
faue, and general geography oi uatioos, fall binder no 
•uob doubts. “True story, ”is aoinetitus tout put .under 
a Utle, improperly enough* foriVuth qarnsut he a story, 
but a history, or narrative, qr tact, t Narrations, there¬ 
fore, selected from the Bible, from history, geography, 
or made from the life, are the most eligible of all kinds 
of books; and when in reply to the question just now 
alluded to, we say What I, or you my love, have 
been reading, is quite true, and really did happen,” 
the child looks up with fined respect and admiration, and 


. * Tllrre or foot lltfle ctiTstrm at play , will taka upon themselves the character 

of u many grown persons; and the eldest child, or ha who has moat energy 
and BMumi‘8 the authority, will issue his commands to hisobedienl little voturies 
thuai “You make bftUeve to he jpuna, jug) fwUl M ItPS W *“ d 

toy atiht, ,F ^rid *0 Qn rr ^ _ ’ 

■ t rusts wry ^M&Wfho; wtiM m axalmaid td^ejr adtjiedid 


trutiu. are called 
“Scripture stories 


Mrtts.” *■ Stories fro rnlUetus tort 
It is highly -mpropei to attach 


of Engltuto 
the wortf 


lor cfiiatren 
, wlricli 
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after a greet many more questions of this kind, “How 
old wbs the girl or boy, man or woman i” “ Was the lit¬ 
tle girl like me?” “ Had she a papa and mama?’’ “ Wes 
riie as taH as I am ? ” “ Could she do this or that ? ” * 

After'these, and other-such' questions*-the child twill say, 
“Read, or tell it me all again, If you please, mama.” 
The tmtb of the relation seems to give him new zeal, ar¬ 
dour, and spirit toatrain every power of his tender mind* 
He looks 'upon-4.be book as though he could worship it; 
and much of this eagerness-is, eweiled* because of the 
power which this word, TRUTH has to uaplivate, and 
to inspire w’ith respect, Oh 6acred Truth which art born 
with us, *which we cannot violate but with shame and 
sorrow, which we cannot part from, but in a lit of mad 
desperation; which cadDot be seen without veneration, 
-or known without -love, oh teach us so to instruct the ten¬ 
der and inndbeot child, that he may preserve the jrure 
admiration of bis naturd for thee ; so to form the youth, 
that the admiration of Abe child may be cherished and, 
expanded with the study and practice of the man. For 
all things great, good, pure, excellent, lovely, sublime, 
allbegin as they end, in Thee ! 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

• n 1 


TIE AD IN 0 AND CONVERSATION. 

'**!* motbE*Vhooi* wdo vprtx inSteoct mT ” " t wn,L ibtAiuot 
rasp AK0 Tl^n fllU, 11 “DOTH mr inn NATIUIB |M*i.r TEEM TOO?'’ 
a TBB ITIIWW or THE Lin KXCSEA««fa LM.A ■ wive” 

* . • , *> t 

<Bct when u ehtkf is of himself inclined to exert his j>gw 
ess for tire understanding sad recollection . of what be 
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bears, it is not prudent to let him exhaust himself; Even 
rational enjoyments should be moderate, or from pica— 
sures they will fall otiF to disgustful satieties. Whom 
a mother has reason to suppose that her child must 
be nearly jired, eh® should break off her. reading* 
or his v and do s6 in a very interesting place* ra¬ 
ther than any other, for two reasons; the first* that he 
may be anxious to return-to the occupation ; the second 
that he may kDow how, in smaller matters of amusement 
to be gentle, and to wait the’conxenience and pleasure of 
others (or hiB own gratifications. This is not teasing 
him, but giving him a very Useful lesson, whidhat four or 
five years of age, he is quite old enough t« understand. . 
A mother in putting a stop to the readiag.-may find one 
of many, reasons as an excuse; She may be going outj£. 
walk v or to her room, to dress'. She may have a letter to 
write, or orders to give to a servant. If she Bo-think pro¬ 
per to make o^e of these, her e*cuse,sbe should take cars 
.to shew her child that she actually will do whatever she 
has told him. If a child i! not -deceived by others, he 
will seldom attempt to deceive them. 

When thete. are pictures in. the book, the mother as a 
prelude to putting it aside, may stay a moment to look 
at them. The child will directly observe her, and say, 
•‘Let me see, too, mama." On the book being given to 
" him h^ will enter upon a long list of questions relating to 
these pictures. “ Which is the little boy, mama, and which 
is the other lktle b*»y-“ Ajjd, where is the garden? 
"which is the good girl, and which is the naughty one?" 
“What is the good boy saying now, mama?” “ Is he 

speaking to his sjkter, fir to the other boy ? &c.” It is wor¬ 
thy of remark, how perfectly thfe whole scene*of the htory 
se^ns sketched nut in some very tender minds. A. child 
will enquire for every person of the book, by name-, and 
seem disappointed, if he carffcot find the papas-aifd mp.- 

mas. and a family af Buters,hrothera*and‘at;qHaiutaac<», 

9 . * • • 
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it short, the Hiot* eompftoy of hit druse,before himn 
cmeeiuall square eegravingor woodcut, of two or threein¬ 
ches la sin,* Ha will be equally disappointed if the dress, 
err other peculiarities, should not correspond in these mi¬ 
serable sketches to the printed description. No faith¬ 
fully engraved scene is lost upon a relleoting child. He 
Will took ia the picture of a. cow for the horns, hoofs, 
toil, ears, eyes, count every spot ia her skin, and he de¬ 
lighted at (be fidelity of the portrait. He wilieven endea* 
Vottr to make out the Very toft nf grass that is to he crop¬ 
ped by theaSimUl.t'bepiotures ter children's books should 
to consequence be bettor de&^ned sad executed than we 
sometime b had them,hut a faithful illustration is impossi¬ 
ble, Where one engraving or cut, is made to serve tor the 
Tf yltt eotutisti of different scenes in different werks. 

At tongth, the child himself will be able to read; and not 
only able to read, but wining to seek ia that employment, 
for his own amusement. Now the first book which is left 
frith him, for be never should have more than one give* 
him at a time, and a new one very Seldom indeed while he 
is very young, should he that Which be has nearly leaned 
by heart friths having heard it read many times by his 
mother. Some persons may imagine that the child must 
have lost all interest In a Work be knows so well, and 
that he will not now read it, though he have the ability 
and permission to do so. But these persons judgr false¬ 
ly. An uncorrnptod child will tremble with delight on 
receiving from his mother, one by cue, the little books 
frota which shqread aloud those stories winch charmed 
his infant years, atad helped to assist the deVelopetuenl of 
bis faculties *, which Instructed has mind and improved 
his heart; fan Which every difficulty has long been cleared 
away, and every scene made familiar by explanation and 

,M kanHmschUSmtiaSMMaattDBdMtttve or fearaUfnhiaMtsMW 
and sit iP*>b of ■ *Wa fa m stature, wit thr description of hail a down heroes 
at BWbSw, Of wbow.KMae Oan aduUs, WSH HOW thQWva. * 
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thought. Such a ehild will seem to run to the perusal 
of this well known story, as a man rushes to the meeting 
of a person most dear to his dearest friend, one who has 
been oftea and often described in his countenance', eyes, 
hsir, stature, manners, habits, bnt never, till now seen, or 
made personally known to him.The ehild has heard every 
thing that he could possibly hear of the personages of 
the tale: now, He is going, as it were, to see them, and 
have an interview with all; to examine their speeches 
and actions himself; and to make acquaintance iu person. 
Will any reflecting teacher or parent say it is unlikely 
that gratification, should not, in a yery high degree, bai 
attendant upon such a perusal 1 * * 

It is both unnecessary and injudicious, to give child* 
ren under six or seven years of age, many books. They 
should have a very limited library; but the collection 
should be as choice as thebnost epixious and sensible mo¬ 
ther can mak# it. One dozen -of little books simple in 
■language, unaffected in style, natural in the thoughts, 
incidents, and dialogues, and pure in ttte moral, one do* 
ten of such books, though they be valued by the book¬ 
seller but at one penny each, are worth one thousand of 
those gaudy volumes professed to be written for in feat 
instruction, but which are better adapted from thestrangth 
and goodness of the paper, to lining tranks, or beating 
of baths. * 

On beginning to triad fob pleasure, children invariably 
apolinu to’prohoundng the words aldud. I bate obser¬ 
ved little girls take their books fioone p!y*t of the sitting 
fotAn, generally to the window, add there seating thetdk. 
selves, in their own little chaira, with their tacks ft ft b 
grown persons present, begin to rand aloud * Tuft 

.■ r 'I-■—-------—n—- 1 '• • t 

• It may be tbourfn they do goto drown the noise of conversation at t|» other 
fart of th» roots i I haveiohservod ibSs ntadatood when only cut permm 
tuuBteopresent, and consequently they havs had no hMctraptlans. The fui it, 
the sound i*sgrulh«q>u>ik«aeiiaf. 
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most useful and improving inclination is quickly baffled 
by some one, perhaps the mother, calling out, “ Read it 
to yourself, my dear, I cannot bear so innch noise; I 
do not know what I am tjdking about.” The child 
obeys, but with what injury to his mind, l leave any 
sensible person to judge. * 

After reading tn himself, or to another, when a child 
Bhuts his book, he should be occasionally questioned, as 
to what he has been reading. With an acoount of this* 
he will be sure to give his opinions and remarks, and the 
mother will find them a great assistance to her in the stu¬ 
dy of his mind and temper, Ac. Besides which, she will 
thereby judge what he can understand, and what he can¬ 
not ; along with what suits his taste and what does not. 

^*»But all this will not be considered sufficient exercise 
for the mind of a child of six years. If the parent, then, 
most have lessoda committed to memory, she will, of 
course begin with eoglisb- spelling. 

Now so fir from marking down a lesson from the for¬ 
midable rows of 6ne, two, three, four syllables, whicb are 
ranged in the spelling book like an army of soldiers for 
battle, 1 should prefer a line of one of the old stories so of¬ 
ten mentioned, one composed of monosyllables of no more 
than three letters. One single line would do, and 1 should 
thus propose it: “I wonder if ray little girl or boy could 
spell thesis words to me, without the book.” A phild of 
the age mentioned, would btf able to read for hie own a- 
musement, and he would directly say, "Oh yes, mama, 
I am sure, I think I dan spell a great piece of that, pray 
let me try mama;'’ and indeed he would learn offsuch a 
lesson, and say it perfectly, and, besides, receive his 
kiss as a gfeod willing child, within ten minutes from the 
time the task, which iu this way, is no task, was prugps- 
$d- Spelling the articles in use, an bread, water, beer, 
cheese, &c. isvery entertaining when children have some 
notion of the way in which they arete travel through the 
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words; and they are often found tie try at whole sentences, 
when spelling has nut been made a disagreeable labour 
to them.* 

Neat to spelling the words, are those lessons which 
consist of-repetition of sentences ; of this kind of exercise, 
are prayers, grammar, poetry, geography, &c 

The study of Grammar from a book, seems wholly un¬ 
necessary for chifdren of the age under our considera¬ 
tion.^ A mother, in conversation, may teach her child 
what a noun, an adjective, and some other parts of 
speech are, but .nature’s works, and morality in general, 
with the little devotional exferoises mentioned, afford alL 
that can be desired for learning, as it is termed,'off-beok 
during first childhood. 

There are i believe, several catechisms of things rno^l, 
in use. From the best of these works, a child may learn 
a small piece; spelling it first, and repeating the whole 
afterwards. But let it be remqjnWred, that whatever he 
js required to learn, should be for his ad vantage and pro¬ 
fit. {set him learn nothing whilst a,child, says Dr. 
Watts, which he ought to forget when a man. Mrs. 
Trimmer’s introduction to the knowledge of nature iB & 
very pretty book for reading, but rather too difficult for 
a child of six or seven to commit to memory. Many of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s little pieces, I mean those that describe 
natural^objects, in very easy language, are admirably 
suited to our purposev • 

Easy poetry, too^may beroade subservient to the same 
e&d. Many a.precept of morality ins preserved io poetry 


—w - —n -rr~- :—7 

■ One o! the children alludBd to in a ft 
ha owtiarmlsetaent before the Vi t up, 
com^sutj dress her. Her sapl, wijh ^rbui 


i spell Vbf 


part, used to begin to j 
’'the was wsitinglor Iwwd'tt 
■he iometinies slept, overbeaiti her, 
I wish Vrtdh, aWX 


3 dress her. Her sunt, with whom she somelic 
in*, goto* very rapidly toward hr tin* mm nor 


j^e^t jfet, m e oo«, m y fliy, 


tide thild, ofaj 

lent, all the little worda he ronld thiuk of as fait as | 


UDUMQieDt, all the little words he epuld tniuk of as rait a t 
UMs UpthateHructfeuOf bWUMM from uw ««• 
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which would he forgotten in any other shape. Some lit¬ 
tle pieces, too, there are, scattered in the works of wri¬ 
ters for children, which professedly treat of nature in her 
vegetable or animal kingdom, and they are too well a- 
dapted to the improvement of tender minds, not to en¬ 
courage -us to a search for them. Sncb pieces should be 
read several times to the otadd. He should then read 
them himself, and finish by learning a Verse or a couple 
of lines. Any thing worth learning, is worth remember¬ 
ing. 

A child will have a great deal of pleasure ill repeating 
his little stock of pieces one'by one, bet-inning with Dr. 
Watts, and ending if be please, with Mrs. L-ycester, an 
he sits by, or walks out with bis motuer. But if we go 
-further, and require hi in to display his knowledge for the 
public adulation, and private ridicule of acquaintances, 
adieu to the'gr&tificalioB of wulking and repeating to his 
mother. From an engaging, natural) unaffected child, 
he thill become a pedantic, conceited, insufferable little 
prig, and will cease to'learn, because he will think he al¬ 
ready knows enough to ba thought a wonder. 

* Numbering, or reckoning in a very simple manner, by 
marbles, plums, nuts, or counters, is au useful exer¬ 
cise for the mind, and a good preparation for arithmetic. 
This exercise is adapted to children, and described at 
length in* the sequel to this work, and therefore needs 
not to be repeated here. t 

Writing, for obUdren youog .as iboac in question, is 
an art with which we- ops haw nothing .to da, hare: ;bbt 
nstmple exercise is connected with it, of no little impor¬ 
tance to children. It is that of riritidgdoym .(messages 
From the Child to an absent fAther, bister, or friend, 
which exertion, gfter a few trials, wiH form a bifid e- 
itytle and yrfll put ham upon r e fle c t ing god -arranging 
his thoughts. Such epistles written by us, verbatim, from 
the dictation ri^ia^ttlsase, MBjgmiwW ver.y sufious. 
I have seen several and with some have been highly 
gratified. 
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The last exercise which I shall here recommend, is one 
connected with another language than his own. 

In our country, french is considered almost iudisperi- 
sible; and as this is the case, and that the organs of a 
little child may yield to any effort at imitation, I see no 
inconveniences that/: an arise from children attempting, 
now and then a little dialogue in that language. For ex¬ 
ample; articles on the breakfast, or dinner table, might he 
asked for, in french. The child will immediately catch 
the Bounds, and pronounce exactly as the speaker. Short 
sentences, as, open the door, sit down, speak to me, &c, 
might be learned with scarcely any trouble. Here, 
however, such lessons should stop. ’ A child, busy with 
religion, morality, and the book of nature, has no tinpe 
for the book of foreign tongues > much less, should he, 
hav.e the prayer of praise to his Creator for giving him 
food, forced into his head,,in lines of gibberish, of which 
he qnly understands one or two words at the most. 

A child repfeating a prayer and a grace in an unknowg 
tongpe! Is it possible f Yis, I have seen several child¬ 
ren labouring under their load, whilst their minds wey*j 
distracted between the temptation of the viands, and the 
burthen of the task, every idea of piety being entirely out 
of the question. Yet these were not the children ot Ro¬ 
man catholics, but of protestants. hat infatuation ! 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

a 

. ^EfllJATlON. 


“ rgBii wivt tbit ok tjuub wav, wuv su to rat, and dKikk, a*«> 

HAKB HAHHV.” 1 1 H EC ACRE THEY UHDBUTWD IRK WUHDIj WH ERKIN THAI 
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A JEW more remarks upon tke ins true turn of miqd 
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be offered, end with the subject of manners, this part of 
the work shall end. 

Of the five powers of the infant mind, two, namely, the 
understanding end the memory have beenjust treated of. 
The conscience has been also noticed, but, in another 
place. The judgment, therefore, anfl reasoning powers 
now remain for our consideration. 

The judgment of children is set to work by what they 
observe, what they read and understand, and what they 
hear in conversation. It is for the reasoning powers then 
to try, how far this judgment is true or false: aDd these 
powers are to be caljed into action by the mother’s en¬ 
couragement and assistance. 

Girls who are of more sedate dispositions than hoys, 
'>«U' beg a needle and thread of their mothers, and sit 
quietly working, and chatting, by turns, at their side, 
asking many'questions, and passing their judgment free¬ 
ly enough upon things and persons.* Sometimes they 
speak of what they have read; at others, of what they . 
have seen or heard. Upon these, they form opinions 
which are often strangely ludicrous, or palpably wrong ; 
the first we need not be in a hurry to put ri^ht; but the 
second will require a tender and gentle correction, not 
directly by words, but by the placing of the thing to he 
judged in aright view before the child, and by leaving 
him to draw the inferences. Judgment will thus be rec¬ 
tified by itself. * 

As attention to this matter is of great importance, the, 
boys should also be encouraged to speak their thoughts, 
and express themselves with a modest assurance upon 
those things that pass through their miqds ; but in gene¬ 
ral we find “it less difficult to fix the attention of girls to 
little discussions of this sort, than that of boys ; at l«ast 

• I do not think a child if equal to the strong exertion Of mental and bodily 
powers'at one and the same instant, like a grown person A little girl trying 
t6 use her needle property, will not be able also to carry on an argument: abs 
will lay down her work wnilst abe is speaking, aud Jake It up whan she bos no * 
thing piore to Ray, , f 
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during the first years of childhood. However we must, 
by some pleasing methods invite them, tiiat we may draw 
forth from the judgment, whatever is there formed, and 
endeavour to correct and amend where amendment seems 
absolutely required. For instauce; children should be 
taught in agreeable conversation and on these seasonable 
opportunities, to pass no judgment on men and things 
rashly, or suddenly, but to withhold their judgment till 
they see sufficient reason to determine them. To this 
end they should be shewn jn trifling matters, how otten 
they are deceived when they judgp on a sudden, without 
due consideration; and how often they are forced to 
change their opinions. That the,y should judge, not 
merely by outward shew and appearance, but hy search-, 
ing things to the bottom; they should be convinced, that 
every man .who has fine clothes is not rich, * and 
every man who talks hard words is not wise or learned; 
that every one who weark a red, coat is not a soldier,, nor 
every persoa good humoured-who says very polite things 
in ^ompaDy ; that they s^io'uld > # use and exercise their 
reason on all subjects excepting that iff religion, which is 
to be judged and determined by the word of God. 

The reasoning powers are so nearly allied to the judg¬ 
ment, that they should be cultivated and improved nearly 
in the same manner. When children say the/ like this, 
or dislike that; that they admire one, and disapprove of 
another; that they are pleased with this, and*disappoint- 
ed wifli that thing*; the/ should be always asked. For 
# why. ? What reason they have for expressing themselves 

thus, or feeling Tn that manner f fu return for which 
g ’ B » 
confidence the mother may qjiew them when she does any 

thing for their good, why she did it, that they may be 
convinced it was fit and necessary to be done, though per¬ 
haps it was not so pleasing to them. By calling their 
young reason thus into exercise, they will be taught wis- 

-------■-1---*“ 1 1 • 1 w - 

• The author is hare indebted to Dr. Watts. • 
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dom betimes; they will be led to a rational conduct in 
their childish years, and by these means also, there will 
always be a handle to take hold of in order to persuade 
them to their duty, and to save them from mischief. 

Iu the manners alone, will the difference be observed 
between a respectably and a nobly born young person. 
The branches of education in these days, are taught 
equally to both. Religion and Virtue, durely belong to 
one, as much as to the other. But in the manners, or 
carriage and deportment, there is generally a very great 
distinction. The child of noble parents who is much in 
the company of his mother, habitually acquires, not her 
gracefulness, and dignified carriage, for these do not be- 
long to tender age, unpracticed in the forms of society, 
Jjut a gentle readiness in his deportment, to oblige and 
be'obliged ; a sort of delicacy which shrinks from vul¬ 
gar tricks or coarse words ; a c.ontroul over his actions, 
attitudes, opinions, and feelings, winch prevents him 
from shocking the ears or eyes of those persons of quali¬ 
ty, to whom in Ips mother’s' drawing room he is occa¬ 
sionally admitted. This elegant reserve of feeling and 
manner which thus has its beginning, and which, alone 
distinguishes the child of nobility from him of the vulgar 
rich, is engaging, if it be totally unmixed with affecta¬ 
tion ; that is, if it be imitation formed unconsciously 
into habit, a and not mere mimicry, which is put on in the 
drawing room with persons of rank, and put off in the 
nursery with the maids, or in the study, if the child be 
old enough to have onp, with the governess. I have seen 
several such chiklien of quality who could be well bred 
in the drawing room, but who were in the nursery and 
study to hiq distinguished in nothing from the coarsest, 
rudest, most boisterous, and most unmannerly children 
of the middle classes. Some pebbles will never take a 
polish- There are children who, let their rank be high 
as it may, are never, can never, during existence be made 
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acquainted with refinement and the graces. The most 
polished gentleman in England had, as it is said, one of 
the dullest and most ordinary mannered of men for his 
son, notwithstanding the unceasing pains he took when 
wit^ him, and the volumes of letters he was at the trou¬ 
ble to write to him 1 when absent; and these chiefly too 
upon the subject he held to be of so much importance in 
education: the formation of the manners. But indeed 
there are some minds which will receive no one impres¬ 
sion but such as they have a conceit for. Let us hope 
they arefewin number; though it is to be doubted tvhe- 
ther those few have not beet! so distorted, anrif crookened 
in infancy by improper treatment, as to redact? the •in¬ 
stances of absolute perverseness and determination a- 
gainst every exertion and practice required, to none., I 
do not know ftny one person odchild, however bad he ac¬ 
tually be, and however detestable he is in representation, 
in whom I mi^ht fiot trace back the origin of so extraor¬ 
dinary a deformity to accidental causes, in tile improper 
the eruel, the fatal treatment of Ms infancy. 

For children of quality, any hints upon the manners 
becoming the station they are hereafter to fill, will readi¬ 
ly suggest themselves to the minds of the uohle parents: 
but a few observations on the tricks and bad habits which 
all children will, at times, fall into, may not be general¬ 
ly unacceptable : especially, too, as they are chiefly drawn 
from tfi^ work of the<Divine not lon^ since mentioned. 

The God of natqre has given children eyes, and 
tbngues, and feet, and arms, and hands; it is expedient 
that parents should teach their children file proper use of 
them. And first with respect to the eyes: . 

They should be'warned againSt a staring look; against 
stretching their eye-lids into a glare of wildness. They 
should be forbidden to look aside,' on any object in a 
squinting manner when their face's are turned aifothor 
way, and should baencouraged to look in'the face of the 
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person they speak to, yet with an humble, modest aspect, 
as befits a clirlik A becoming courage, and a becoming 
modesty dwell much in the eye. 

Some children should be admonished to lay aside a 
gloomy and frowning look, a scowling air, an uneasy and 
forbidding aspect. They should be Jauglil Vo sinootlfthe 
ruffles of their brow, and put on a lively, pleasing, and 
cheerful countenance among their friends. Some, there 
are, who have all these graces by nature, but those who 
have them not, may be corrected and softened by the care 
of parents in youngerr years. 

Parents should teach children to use their tongues 
properly aj>d agreeably, not only to speak plainly, bui to 
pronounce their words properly and distinctly, not hur¬ 
rying with a tumult of.syliahles upon their lips which will 
sound like foreign gibberish, and never he understood; 
nor should C'Chey drawl out their words in a slow, long 
tone, which is equally ungraceful aiul disagreeable. 

Lisping and stammering are two common faults in 
speaking, which should be corrected early in children. • 

Parents should make them Btand firm and strong, when 
they do stand, on their feet, and walk in a Recent becom¬ 
ing manner, without turning either or both of their feet 
inwards; without little jerks in their motion, or long 
strides, or any of those awkwardnesses which continue 
with many persons to old age for want of having these 
irregularities corrected when they were young.' Child¬ 
ren should be indulged in their sports, sometimes in run¬ 
ning swiftly, and in leaping, where there is no danger, 
in order to exercise their limbs, and make them pliant 
and nimble, strong and active op all occasions. 

But thq mention of sports brings me to the fifth part of 
this work, to that in which the recreations and amuse¬ 
ments of children are briefly considered. * 
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PART V 


AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER LXVI1L 

'‘MOTHER, EMB&ACE THY CHILDREN, ifRING THEM UP WITH GLADNESS.” 
V BE JttYFUL, U THOU MOTHER OF CHILDREN ” “THEIR LIFE IN HEALTH, 
WITH JUV AND MERCY.” “ THE LORl! HATH* T5IVEN ^HE FATHER HONOUR 
OVER THE CHILDREN AND HATH CONFIRMED THE AUTHORITY OF THE MO¬ 
THER OVER THE SON.” 


It is of the highest importance to furnish the young 
mind with resources, when it is thrown upon its own ex¬ 
pedients fur amuseme'nt. The whole course of study and 
exercisa during first childhood, maybe under'judicious 
management, rendered so pleasing and interesting, as 
tqform,aloug with Sports and diversions, one series of 
rational and delightful amusement: but such a state 
of things is not often seen to he, and that consequently 
the regular studies.and the diversions are sepitrate con¬ 
cerns, let us for an in stant, reflect .of what these latter 
may Ate said to consist. 

This I shall do, without attempting any formal dispo¬ 
sition of that which indeed sets description almost at 
nought; the play and the child’s fllay-groundj 
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Infants, I have said, are attracted by every object, 
animate and inanimate; but theformer are always prefer¬ 
red by them. Children of three, four, or five years of 
age, have threat curiosity, but it is with regard to the 
very commonest things, and they satisfy themselves by 
experience. A child of that age, must have objects of a 
peculiar kind. He has thrown away the rattle, and ceas¬ 
ed to find pleasure in the jingling of keys. He wishes to 
resemble grown people. To do as they do. The boy de¬ 
sires to use a knife and fork athis dinner, notwithstanding 
that a spoon for his well cut meat is pleasanter, only be¬ 
cause grownpeoplehave such utensils. He sits up to the 
tahje as they do; digs with a little spade as the gardener; 
beats a drum as the drummer; cracks a whip as the pos- 
. tillion ; and rides a rooking horse to belike papa. The 
girl nurses her doll as henmamu does the bsby; sits down 
toller needla'to make it a handkerchief, an inch square; 
begs a cradle half a yard in length, toa'oek like the nur¬ 
sery maid, and fills her tray with cups and saucers that 
hold a thimble-full each,'as one of the servants; and when 
trains were in fashion, if she could borrow the maid's a- 
pron, or fasten her own pinafore round her waist, to make 
a long robe, she fancied herself a grown lady and was 
delighted. All the toys for children, are things in mi¬ 
niature, and copied from those in use among grown per¬ 
sons; an<J, the closer the imitation, the more acceptable 
is the gift to the child. 

We are indeed tht‘ creatures of imitation, and our ha¬ 
bits are fixed as we copy from others. What theirtxanr- 
ple affords, is tlfus made a part of ourselves. The child ' 
"Whose mother visits much", and sees, at home, a great 
deaf of company, is almost sure to prefer those toys, 
which favour hef growing inclihations to follow where 
others lead. Accustomed to see her mother often prepar¬ 
ing for company, and to hear her often cbnversp and con¬ 
sult with her Women upon her dresses, the little girl comes 
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aho, to oonsider dress and a striking appearance, as the 
grand business of life. Tbis child is generally anxious 
to deck out her dolt in all the finery, the colours, and 
the fashions ot her parent’s attire. She wishes fur laces, 
Batins, and feathers, and would extravagantly cut them 
to pieces, without (ear, or concern. In a toy shop, when 
directed to take what she may please, she will fix upon a 
fine painted tin (loach, a wooden tootman in livery, or a 
string-of glass beads, in preferanoe to more useful and 
humbler things, because these are most familiar to her 
sight, and lancy, for the very reason that her brother, 
the son of a fox hunter, would sreze jipun. a pack ot 
Wooden hounds and a red coated huntsman, .and that 
the peasant child, would choose a fine painted cow, or ‘ 
cotton lamb with gilded ears and tail; not that these 
children actually desired to be. when grown up, as Hffeic 
parents. The peasant bpy might, in ten .years declare 
for jthe employment of a sailor, tfhe young gentleman for 
the profession of a divine, and the young .lady miglit 
range herself under the hide stooking party, indifferent 
to the parade, and toil of fashionable assemblies. But sp 
would their minds during childhood be engaged, tUl an 
intercourse with others ga«e an opportunity to the bias 

of nature or fancy to make way, and declare itself. 

“Sbewme” says the adage, “a man’s company, nn<| 

I will tell you what he is.” 1 would say, shew me the 
toys of (i child unde^ sevep years of age, toys which h^ 
himself has chosen, and I will tell you, not what is the 
real tubs of that child’s mind, apd the direction of his 
taste, but what are the scenes and the objects with which 
he is most familiarised. There is, a wide distinction be¬ 
tween the formation of principle, and that of taste for 
pursuits of any kind. The formation of principle is inde¬ 
pendent of ourselves; for the whole process belongs to 
lnfanoy and childhood, and is the work of pnrentg. At 
ten years of age, tb$t work is done, and so firmly as u$y|r 

•2 ft A 
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by any human art to be completely undone. The prin¬ 
ciples remain bad at twenty, if tin y were left so, at ten; 
but the practice may notwithstanding be improved, and 
these bad notions at the heart, by strength of reason, 
dread of censure, and dawning- of religion on the soul* 
may be borne down by main strength; and kept in a great 
measure, out of sight. But ii bad ibey are, bad they re¬ 
main at the bottom, like an apple lair (Sutside and un¬ 
sound at the core. Even St. Paul, saint as he was, for 
the heroic exhausting struggles he made to kill the old 
man in him, declares fliat his spirit continually warreth 
against the'flesh, and the g6od he wouid do, he cannot 
&.c* evert he, saint as he was for fighting these dreadful 
battles in which he would i.oubtless liavp been lost but 
for the grace ol God, winch was sent to his aid, even he, 
corroborates this remark. ’ For will any one say, that St. 
John who n^ver sinned as did St Paul,had t >esame hor¬ 
rors to feel, the same wars to wage,the*sanqe internal and 
dreadful combats, with Paul 5 And whence arose the dif¬ 
ference ? Simply , as I cannot liut think, in this, that Paul’s 
bad principles held firm inliis heart, whilst the soul of the 
saint was ohanged, and his mind coiivinced’and enlight¬ 
ened: hut the heart was notwithstanding bad; and had 
incited to bad deeds up to manhood : + bad and decayed 
it then was, and decayed and bad it remained, after the 
cause was< even removed which produced the ruin, Hence 
.the terrible conflicts of this distinguished apostle, which 

• I Bay the thriving of veligiqn : forif a child be well grounded <n principles dud 
practice of piety, during first pfiildhood. his general principles cannot, it is impos¬ 
sible they ^rer should ffe, other than generally good 

f In many book' for yoking persons, are bad principled youth described, who 
on a sudden, at all age~ change into good i xtellenr people, without a strug¬ 
gle. L Such stories are usuaiural^s they are untrue . The iutemalatruggles of 
a bad youth. or adult to climb up to good n, as are at first, weak; then, as rea¬ 
sons impel him, eager, violent; t-uiruiltuous apd fierce In almost every effort, 
the ground gives wtt) , and he fails back to his old station By persevering after 
H length of time, he makes -some little progress but in his greatest success, su«h 
a oue stands unsteady, and is every instant in danger ol falling. Alas, he has no 
foundation, to rest on, and he maint ains his ground but by art He has fought 
tveiy inch of his way, and it requires all his vigilance not to be surprised and beat¬ 
en off. 
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he lias STt faithfully and honestly recorded for the encou¬ 
ragement of the evil-disposed to try the fight, and tight 
with hope of victory as he did, to the end. 

The principles, then, that are instiled into us in child¬ 
hood, stand by us for ever. But the tastes we acquire 
change with" our years, profession, and circumsiances. 
In childhgod we can eat, what we are disgusted with in 
maturity. In adolescence we prefer studies and diver¬ 
sions, which yield no delight in after age. The fiction 
which, to peruse, robs the youth of his rest, is thought of 
in middle age only with contempt,or indifference. And 
that which afforded the child no amusement vyhatever, is 
now the solace and comfort of decrepitude. Tjste, opi¬ 
nions, likings, dislikes, preferences and prejuitice vary 
with years, fashions, and the complexion of the times. 
The child finds amusement with his rutt e, the oldTfran 
comfort ill his wig ; reverse the order, and ayithing could 
be more absurd, a,child in a wig, an old man with a rat¬ 
tle ; and yet ftfie time was 1 , when this very map was plea¬ 
ded with the toy and the tijne wid come, if lie live, when 
the child shall he glad to sheitei; his t*ald head under a 
wiir- Thus jt is with matters of taste, opinion, aud fa¬ 
shion. Not so with principle. “Thank God, for my 
dinner, ” says the child of iwo years,in whom a beginning 
of religious principle is to be fixed. “ God be praised,” 
says the old man of ninety, when lie has finished his 
meal. *The meaning is one and the same, the action is 
becoming to both. The remark of a good mother oil a 
good child thus: “1 believe him, for he never told me in 
his life, a falsehood,” is but the same ooufidenpe in his 
integrity and trul£, wl^ch watppaid to the celebrated Ita¬ 
lian, who when sdveral persons were examined tipon aath 
was enjoined to give his word only, with this noble com- 
plitn?nt, “ As for Petrarch, his hare .word is sufficient.” 
Truth in childhood, is truth in.old age ; goodness ip the- 
light, is goodhesS also when in (lie dark. .And real vir- 
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ttie turn her which way we will, mast be Virtue for ever 
The fact is, that aU we have, and see, and know of good 
baa sprung from an unchangeable, eternal, all-perfect 
Source, and savours ofheaven. All that we have of tastes, 
fashions, prejudice, and opinion originate in necessity, 
art, contrivance, or seK-interest, and savour'of mean and 
'grovelling dust. Tastes, therefore, live the life of a 
butterfly, and change their form as offer ; but goodness 
in the shape of principle so remains and never dies.* 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

INANIMATE OBJECTS, OR TOYS. 


“a nun hbamt MAiEtn a ctiEEnren bohjjtekance.” “a wni'soa 

MAX KTH A BLAD FATHER. n " LITTLE ONER REJOICE IS BLADHKFJ.” "a 
TIM R TO LA CBH, AND A T11K.TU DASCI," 

o 


1 shall now attempt to arrange the Bourses of children’s 
amusements under two heads : those oi objects animate, 
and those inanimate: and begin by considering the lat¬ 
ter. 

Of inanimate objects for amusement, or toys, some are 
pernicious, others dangerous. The dangerous kind are 
these whose use requires exertions beyond the Strength 
6f children. Such are all wind instruments, trumpets, 
whistles, flutes large heavy oricket and foot balls,. 
&c. The pernicious, are 'those little cups, mugs, and 


■ Bad principles, inbadsnbjects, it may be argued, also remaint BSttR SThat 
-way 1 Calm, steady, txed, attaight forward, Jail ofjrot ^End hope f 

Oh no! They remain true to nothing but in their direction toward* erin Tney 
remain aa does the angel of darkness fill thelait flay, restless, uneasy ^distracting, 


selves, as the spirits did Who ehtefed-ftlto the hdufe swept a ndgar nltbed.^ 
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vessels of all kinds, which are much bought for children, 
but which being made of base and mixed metals, are of¬ 
ten highly injurious to the little people who put into 
them, as they term, for cooking, apples, cakes, orange 
juice, or other ingredient, and then serve up among 
themselves for tb^ meal; unconsciously eating what is 
often the<«auBe of pains, disorders, and debility ; for the 
acid of fruit bping poured into a cup made of copper, 
brass, lead, pewter, or bell metal, is sure to imbibe some 
of their hurtful qualities, and, consequently, cannot but 
be prejudicial to the tender bodiesanto which they are re¬ 
ceived. All painted toys too, especially fop infants, are 
peruicious; because they may be put to the month and the 
colour swallowed. Figures'cut out in gingerbread gilt 
over as theymay be with dutch metal; the ornameitt^and 
figures of painted confectionary, painted sugar plums, 
all which are given for apmsement, or t(The eaten, are 
hurtful.* But M is not necessdry, however, to go fur¬ 
ther in this consideration, for every sensible mother who 
' herself trains up her chiftlren,' will spon learn whkt a- 
musements aud toys are hurtful,-by observing the child, 
and by examination of the matter of which the toy is 
composed, as well as the use to which it is to be applied. 
It is not so easy, perhaps to recollect,or invent a round of 
amusements for very active children ; and on this account 
the few following are selected from generalises, as be¬ 
ing sofcj, and except in a'feW instances, of some use. 

It Bhould first, however, be premised when speaking 
tff proper toys, that ell little vessels, Cnps, dishes, plates, 
&tv purchased for children, should be 6f glazed earthen 
ware, white bone, os ivory* plain wood, or. pure tiii, 
without any admixture whatever. If paint be altowed, 
it should be oil colours alone, unadulterated With orpi- 


* To the learned physician, Dr, Struve, before mentioned, 1 am indebted for 
these hints. * 

• • / 
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ment, white lead, or other dangerous ingredient. Child¬ 
ren may then cook and prepare their didics to their fan¬ 
cy, without any lisk ot poisoning' thciuselvi s, which, 
otherwise can hardly he the case. And secondly, that our 
child should never be allowed to leave the room in confu¬ 
sion, when u.e toys have been pulled out for his amuse¬ 
ment. He should be made to put away in a ploy box, or 
low shelf, or cupboard, all his litter, be)ore he may seek 
anv other resource whatever. 

Unravelling and winding thread, or silk; stripping 
the tringe from leathers of which pillows are to be made; 
sorting the large from the small; picking out from a quan¬ 
tity, and, layiiur in separate ne <ps, lien, turkey, par¬ 
tridge, guinea-fowl, unit peacock’s feathers; twisting 
strips of paper foi chimney piece watch papers; filling 
pincushions vvilh bian >r wool; brushing or rubbing au 
old mahogany t ilile or stool- sweeping the carpet with a 
little broom; sorting otc- rags irom a bag,* the hits of 
print, cotton, linen, muslin, cambric, dimity, jean, silk, 
lawn, satin, sarsuet, pecsian, Velvet, ribbon, tape thread, 
sewing silk, &c. &c. all one from another, and naming 
them, f Plaiting straw for bonnets;t picking moss, or 
wool; sorting shells ; walking vvilh the needle; cutting 
out paper toys with a little pair of round scissars ; ar¬ 
ranging the work basket; scrawling on a slate; marking 
a sheet of paper with lead pencil; dressing, undressing, 
or working for the doll, or rocking her in her cradle; tos¬ 
sing, or rolling a soft leather bull; pasting little pictures 
with gum water, or fresh pas;e, on wood, or mill-board'; 
putting a few letters of type together, and stamping off .the 
name of any person, or thifig; rubbing out pencil marks 


* A finelittlegirl of four jears, whom I know, Las a bag full of Tags, which 
affords her many an hour’s amusement ' 

f I have seen little children ot font ) ears nf age, in Dunstable, plaiting straw 
as fast as little lingers can hemovfd, N£iio have made fourteen yards of plait in onr 
dqy, with ease, and without any compulsion. 
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with india rubber ^putting the pieces of a dissected map 
together; whipping, or spinning a top, or humming top; 
digging, weeding, planting, sowing, waterin'.’ 1 a garden ; 
filling a small watering pot with water, not Irom a pond, 
but from anjt other vessel, or small cistern; gathering 
wild flowers, herb*, vegetab.es, stones, moss, acorns, 
cliesnuts “potatoes; all these are amusements which a 
child may enjoylwith advantage, f 

But a child pursuing some oi these, or other amuse¬ 
ments will leap, run, slide, or climb in such a manner as 
to hurt himself. If the injury lie trifling, it is advisable 
nut to take much notice, and it the crying and complaint 
soon cease, there will hardly he a necessity lor alftrin. • 
Perhaps a very ”iddy or boisterous child may be suffici¬ 
ently reproved by a mother remarking' as eoldiy iB^she 
can, “you should not have v'ntured so lWj a a, I you on¬ 
ly suffer for your carelessness.But she should not, up- 
on.su ch occasions’, very harshly blame, or the child may, 
at another time, endeavour to conceal the accident, and 

* P- * • ’ 

his feelings, to his very serious mor -i ur physical injury. 
The fright or pain is generally sufficient punishment, 
without any*other aggravation. 

• A large piece of milm rubber, or the w bole ol a bottle, lest n should be nut 
into the moutli and swall. wri. 

t A lew others, dI p fashioned Jit is true, but e\ er interesting tD cIiiIiHiuolI, nut 
be added. Bl'nd maids buff; Puss u tlie corner; Questions ,ued Coniniiimis • 
forfeits*My L.idv’s Tuilette ; Hum tlie .Slipper, Prison B irs , Base Bull; Hide 
and Seek ; Alross Questions; ami RuliWes; but these last should be selected w Kli 

great care tor tender and inmnent minds • 
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AMUSEMENTS 


CHAPTER L. 

ANIMATED OBJECTS. 


11 MV DEAR SON, IS HE A PLEASANT CHILD?” “ i WAS A WITTY CHILD, 
VLA RATH EH BEING GOOD. ” “ I HAVE JUDGED IN MINE HEART TO BE 

I1AITV, A MAN THAT HATH JOY OF HIS CHILDREN.” 

Pet animals are cften a great source of amusement to 
children ; ■ and to good natured ones afford great delight. 
As this subject has been already considered in part, it 
wil|. not long' detain us. ■ 

The ancients, who, in many respects, paid more atten¬ 
tion to the education of their children, and were more 
anxious to secure moral virtues for tl^em than we are, 
held that of- humanity, by which they meant kindness to 
brutes, as well a$ men, to be, one of the very principal, 
and most indispensible. Plutarch, in his life of Cato the 
Censor, remarks, that humanity may be extended through 
the whole order of creatures, even to the meanest. Such 
actions of charity being the overflowings of a mild good¬ 
nature on all below us, it is, he continues, certainly the 
part of a w,ell natured man, to take care of his horses and 
dogs, not only in expectation of their labour white they 
are foals and whelpS, but even when old age has made 
them incapable of service. We are told of a wise and pc- 
lite nation that rejected a person of the first quality, who 
stood candidate for a judiciary officej only because he 
had been observed in his youth to take pleasure in tear¬ 
ing and murdering birds; * and of another, that expelled 
a man out of the senate for dashing a bird against the 
groutid which had taken shelter in his bosom; and it is 
reported to have been said by Cato fnot the Censor) that 
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if we kill a» animal f#r o&t provision, We 
with (he melting*of compassion, atidwithout form 
It; for that ia destroying it we at atiy rate take W ' 4 
fife that has sense atuf pdWpilt.' Abaft altars A] 
ly Scripture* considerate oa this point. The' 
often mentioning Mnfa 

insects, to reConnnaead them to (tan. Children, 

Who tad plsgsu^p. id, |:«wqWo|[ animals, should ' 
and careful and tha 

should never be flenulMtdtui oM moment's di version hit: 
teaze, much less to hqrt them. 

»fd 

be ndW 


IftfcSftfrVb ^Oforrirh* feud* Wf. 

nmt td ddUfhWn no«i«e m, 

pain,^cruelty, Aiid'fiiodif;” Wds (kfttibli ili horror *t sa» 
vage trailtonness in description,’ van Wesurife Ifw ^p m 
present at thrvfc#yj88fc*f ih WJslityT *’&0,fws oannst; 
we had rathei'” a’ €Hdtf*sbd ! tfmdf, shot eye* andt 
eats, and run faraway, Scenes of cru¬ 
elty have boms" acted w >Sf‘infane/, aUd thett 

custom h«vl^%edncil'ed^iip^f ! th£foi If tfce^'poor beetle,'^ 
spider, or tyofc'havl tife&^trofl den to "death beforaWjp.dn 
childhood," ifiall pht forth the foot, to kill and ahr 
a^et" yd&tS^ 1 ^Sftly ’ bfetmuso we do not considW 
grMtWuVi fiiiigiie fe'ete 1 , partly because Wo de 
do, duufiSthw consequences, Will it be Supposed that 
a1$/l5§*ffi l^ely 4ft giidh Warned cduhi sit mg the bak* 
iefo&»a«i nails, the Witaessi&g of 
tge, torturt, defenoe. Wouads^hldod, 

J gglesj anfhettofoa of fepat*. 
tisH'? Vet edstert* a ions Van 

_ irbekfts is to hs vW prod uupd solids- 

V clift'lrence itl'fo^thtg. ' It is the same with* ebiMi**> 
o^ whora some are' sd '{foaddUed (6 the orieS and MiftisrHtg* 




OJW ■ 
^expiring 2 


several 


fcave so hardened I 

' •i-V'i 


of brutes, that ttfoy resemblfe fonder BOartedoneWna Kttl* 
W.’in this r«sp 4<£tf l lLf fair tfiMaftftryWsthu# itodfee sphitrsb 
• 11 - * 1 ■ ^i* h mffot * ipUrtish’fodW 

,T'lt m • ** g *+* * *r-‘’+»-*f 
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s#imf8"’ not t ; F VlHievfe, herself inflict a wound on the 
Ranting animal,* whereas the cruel or thoughtless child is 
oftBtf the principal inventor and executioner of tortures 
tljsWBfWbe miserable brute. J But this subject generally, 
lHM, 4t-V)ay ’be thought been fully discussed in another 
ohajrtlir? Our present eonsideratidrij therefore, only is 
the wirmng of the trile, accidents, or sufferings of ani¬ 
mals,Into a source of amusement ahd gratification ; which 
taste wome persons are not ashamed to force betimes up¬ 
on their chikiren of five, six, seven, or eight years of 


age. 

Thefirst'of eXfdoilsin which the tender hearts of little 
chikiren'iirc eucouraged to triump'h, is the drowning of 
the young of cats and dogs. Many a child lias stood by 
wit*’ a fluttering bosom, and agitated countenance, while 
the servant has essayed Yo keep under Water the little 
wretches which were battling hard for life, whiWt at tlie 
same time he or she has been humming a tune with *,he 
greatest unconcern. The child after many efforts, at 
length succeedstn looking dn’as unconcerned as* the 
■executioner. ' 

.. The second performance is the making Of the whelp 
hftWdsome. The lather, mother, servants, unite in de¬ 
claring,-^ at the puppy must have his ears and tall crop¬ 
ped; and this is speedily done * The child may not ac¬ 
tually start! by, but be knows of tlie deed, see9eV^ry one 
careless-of the poor brute’s agony dbriirg Se¥@Yal days, 
and he too at last, thinks it is nothing’, ' and that indiffer- 

. t >* I ip 

enceon such matters hi right. , * 

A spider 1 orwasp! will sonie p^Sbns cxclnim, as 
one appears “catch"and kill,” isrihecty. How few call 
out there u is room in the wide world for an inseci, and 
open the window to drive him to liberty and a, natural 


* A dvuir little girl, the daughter ui Sir R. A said, with a sweet simplicity and 

cirtleasness wlucli in this child were nature, “Brother, Mrs. -— s dog had 

his«^r« 4Bd tail cutoff the other day, you caunot think What a passion he was in 
wh^DyUiey did it,” , i». 
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death. Here is the third occasion on which a Child lifernsv 
to mangle and slay, as it appears to him, for diversion*^. 

After a shower of rain, we step iorth to the swCe^,*©** 
freshed air. The slug spreads himself across the, path 
and trails onward^fast as he can, poor reptile j the worm 
peeps up from his dprk mansion, and the shining beetle, 
in haste, endeavours tolBakethe best of liis way home. 
In vain, in vain.. The little foot may not purposely beset 
to crush the machinery planned by a God, but it is not 
purposely withdrawn, wfien'a living object is seen ; and 
oil passes the child, heedless, thoughtless, and merciless-, 
to his fourth amusement; which is thaf«l throwing peb- 
bl es qnd stones at the gasping frog which rises up to take 
in a portion of Jhe breath of heaven, which Heaven itself 
has assigned her. . ■ 

And next, When the cold and severe season affects our, 
region, and the half starved, half benumbed inhabitants 
of \iie trees and hedges come twirteriug and bowing, sub¬ 
missive and nefedy, to implqre our charity, to'ask of that 
*bounty which the good,, Almighty* hath ^given us, an a- 
nmsement, and the fifth we sadly enumerate, consists* in 
building up«a trap, or spreading birdlime to catch the 
gentle, feeble wanderers. Of these, alas! some, have 
their necks twisted, and are quickly baked im,«paste. 
Others q^e played with, and-consequently more or less 
injqrfd and ffazed, and often fall a sacrifice. *Oh what 
a sad feijj$flift.is thi^fojr childhood ! Cruelty given in lieu 
of pity! * * • * 

•The'intrusive anil venturesome fly, in the gaiety of his 
little existence, bpSJies from corner to corner of a break¬ 
fast parlour, or nursery,.,and"in an unlucky mpment^ap- 
proacl|es the cream ewerr he taStes, and drops*, There 
belies floundering and struggling, but his wings-are 
wet and clogged, and he cannot rise from, the fatal 
fluid. Presently the party assembles. He is dtscovired; 
and, wifb a peevish exclamation, he is, drawn from^he 
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ewe* With a tBS^-spoonr, and dashed into th« bowl, where 
the hot water that has rinsed the cups receives him. The 
child, ever on the watch for examination, finds a lively 
amusement during several minutes, in beholding the con¬ 
vulsions, the torture of an insect scalded to death, whilst 
these sufferings ate not even thought ef by any grown 

person* *•> 

It is useless, as it would he disagreeable, to reckon up 
how many minutes and hours of one week, in a child’s life 
are given to amusements, which amusements are actual¬ 
ly cruel, or of a cruel nature or tendency. * I shall, there¬ 
fore, offer two otvltree hints, upon what may be made 
amusement^ with animals, from the particular history of 
which, great use may be derived.t Silk worms, hives of 
bees, poultry, sheep, lambs, poll, too, if parrots are 
brought and sold ; rabbits, canary birds, a'quiet donkey 
or poney, whkh a child of dye or six years might, in 
company of his father, help to feed, or rub down; one 
of the cows, also, of the establishment, which might be 
named by the child, and called bis own. All these with 
the privilege of scattering the crumbs of the breakfast 
or dinner table to the wild birds, would afford a rational 
and pleasing amusemaut, consisting, not ia worrying, 
and torturing, hut in promoting the comfort and dispens¬ 
ing happiness to those creatures, which, capable of being 
comforted, do express their gratitude in return, by con¬ 
fidence, gentleness, submission , and attachment. Shew 

*»• I do not here allude to the sports, (as they are called) of setting two fine mo¬ 
narch*, of the poultry yard-to fighting till one dies 1 , f*ending; a barbed fiook iijtt* 
a pond, with half, or a «fu*rt©T«of a writhing w«rnfe *4pon> it, to be swallowed 
by a little fish, whtcb v wot being required. fi* toO&W it* jaws lacerated and 
mangled, and is then thrown back into the wateT; prchmning a fine peat-eabLc 
bull to a ring, and urging a number of fteree do&s tawprry, tear and wound him 
till th‘y are h/rlf killed, and he goes mad ; of piercing a goldfinch’s breast-bone 
with a ring and^hain, that we may have the pleasure-of seeing him ir^oomtnnt 
uneasiness When he moves, or drags up wateT to drink ; or of spurring a fine horse 
over hedges, walls, and fields, and whipping a pack of houada after a timid* 
.trembling creature, who, as it is known, screams in her last agony like h child, 
sad. saems, in the meet striking m turner, to implore thr pity of w» race, 

; f Perhaps thfe exhibition of living* nod stuffed animals in a menagerie, 91 ®Ur 
Acunr, i# of the very first order of amusement for children, atal indeed all young 
ficM9Q& ' 

C - - , * « 

V’ ' ‘ - . *•, 
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me that brute which is insensible toa seeiea^fhiudnesses 
from man, and I will fin4 the man,, who is sufficiently, 
grateful for every benefit fromGod. - 41 t 
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BOOKS, FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER LI. 


“Sow G(rw<n;re it nKPtm# rBtarjsr a 'table, asO iuusit in a booh.” 
“,OI| iiiu rut rota liitle bouswbich ib opts,” “« ukokrtase 
OLADLV THls OBEAT PAINS* 1 ’ , ^ 


Is an age 1 like (he present’, when our pres? teems with 
works for every class of reader, it is not to he imagined 
that (bat of childhood should be left unprovided for. , In 
fact, the hooks prgfesT&d to be for children of all ages. 


have been ^ublislifnalBii such numbers, that to read and 
comment on all, would be air.undertaking repairing (he 


labour of several years, to bring to a conclusion. 

( "Yetis the utility of a child’s’ book in. promoting tire 
important object? we have in view, ’v^^reat; it*s tyue 

tbat we 1iave nubtications without’ end, but it is alsb true, 

“ '*• • tS*»* •’'ttViCi* 


thatftliosethiugs in nature or art wl 


are 


us 

» 



c naj i/i t u»iici* iui jiisiauu&i to uw» ^ilC 

eful' because it -covers the solid surface of thd* 

=■.<'r '■ ■ . j .-Vn,. 



because' the w’ajrl^ 
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houses of every dealer in these production^ throughout 
the united kingdom, are filled with them. Grass, to 
turn to profit for pas^ur^s, fr bay, should possess certain 
qualities in colour and growth. He who wishes his cat¬ 
tle fo thrive, jj^ll exahrine and judge whether the food is 
of such a quality as that he may expect it to afford some, 
or no nourishment, or to constitute a deadly poison, This 
examination is |lso necessary with books for children: 
of which some are good, 'wholesome food for the mind ; 
others ’are poison ; and others starve, or nauseate, and 
destroy in a child all relish for ev^ry similar provision. 

Previous to offering a, few remarks upou tIre examina¬ 
tion here spoken of, let us give a thought* to the pens • 
from which these compositions or compilations spring. 

The barren soil, and the sandy, the rank and marshy; 
the rich and luxuriant, or the 3uM and elioaking, several¬ 
ly produce corresponding crops, each according to its 
respective quality- So the author of talent who writes 
.for children, tile humble author^ the affected or pedantic, 
aultlor, and the injurious author, severally produce works 
which correspond with their peculiar qualities, good, or 
bad. 

The author of talent, who, as a relaxation from severe 
studies, or from a kind wish to benefit the rising genera¬ 


tion, bends his genius to a. theme which shall interest, 
ancl discovers a inoral whicji must enlighten, Who adopts 
a style and language whieh*a tender capacity may receive 
ajid retain, is, aft^r.their parent, the children’s first and 
best frieud. All the charm of geuitis playsin his thought 
and captivates in^every variety and motion; Whilst a_ 


beautiful simplicity of expression making way dirtystly 
to the’mind, glides into the understanding, 'and twines 
rou«d every fibre of memory, influencing the seuses, the 
heart and the very being. The child does^nq^read the, 
work of such a writer, be seems to devopr it. Meals^r 
pUy, ©onversation/ammusements,, are^all neglete^ to 
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bold the engjfejlag; volume. His eye, his ear, his sense 
is all absorb Id knit he suffers himself to be drawn forward 
until he is exhausted, or that the book is forced from 
his hands. As soon as it‘is finished, he sighs to think 
that it is so; and in two or three days v /wj again seeks 
the enchanting pages, and begins to peruse them anew. 
Such is the homage of childhood to genius, wfien geniug 
deigns to lower the imagination aud 1 expression in order 
to set off a precept of morality, and to bring the whole 
down to very young capacity; and such is the homage 
which childftoodpays tne works of Edgworth, Barbauld, 
Trimmer, i’enn and Day.* 

The humble writer for children, is one of great value to 
the public, and is generally high in the regard and es¬ 
timation of those for whom he labours. He never pro¬ 
fess 's more than he is fully equal to perform ; nor does 
lie ever aim at anything beyond a little work Which is to 
instruct and amuse a mere child. With unpretending 
modesty, he sends forth his offering, which he calls a, 
mite for the benefit of the rising generation. Amongst 
this class of authors, all romance, all novel abridgments ; 
and all sentimentality are equally unknown. Plain mo¬ 
rals, and interesting facts are east in simple forms, and 
robed in artless unconstrained language. All that is re¬ 
quisite to make such a writer, qre the plain, sober quali¬ 
ties of corftmon sense,-some experience in the wsvys of 
childhood, much mqrality, and simple expression. Very 
quiet scenes are sufficient for simple-minds, and little or 
no plot is required, dr indeed giveb by plain writers 
who address them. A grown person’ might pronounce 
the work tt> be a very tape performance, but the cjaild is 
pleased, itistrutted, and satisfied. ’ He read* w«b atJ 
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tention; and though lie can lay down the book of his own 
accord, yet unbidden, he will tidce it up again, and will 
number the volume amongst his treasures. 

The affected, and the pedantic author may. be eithef 
^jpqorant or learned : using long words to eover the bar¬ 
renness of his imud,or the faultiness of his morality, if he 
■’pretend R/'set. forth any moral, and to offer any instruc¬ 
tion, as, on the^other band, his pedantry and affectation 
may spring from a learned source, and be embodied into 
a work for children with as thuch propriety and fitness, as 
the lady of quality would evince,,/wuo should array her¬ 
self in a court dress and dRmiouds, to*^»o and pay a visit 
to a poor peasant in his humble Cottage. The,hard wijrds 
and complex seniences of both authors produce nearly 
the same effect. A great and respected name, it isjtvue, 
will sooner obtain purchasers than that winch is only par¬ 
tially, or slightly known, people not tdfiiideriiii; that 
ths learning wtndh has been advantageously displayed in 
^the resolving of a difficultjjroblem, and the graces and 
heigbtenings pflanguage Which'Wave ly;en employed in 
the production of a new theory are materials and orna¬ 
ments utterly useless, and wholly disregarded wuen em¬ 
broidered in the web of a child’s tale. If the man of sci¬ 
ence will throw down his garb, and trappings of philoso- 
sophy, and take up the plain attire of simplicity, he may 
be of ^ervice. But if one* who has walked in^tilts, will 
persevevgjn using them, can he expect that he and a lit¬ 
tle cnild should meet and embrace? *The most .earned of 
men are, in general, least fitted to the task of instruct¬ 
ing* young children ; and I should look wtfth severer scru¬ 
tiny upon a book for children from the pen of a^deser^ed- 
ly esteemed author of grave works for adults, than on 
the production of any Other description of writers what¬ 
ever. I should not be prepared to question thg morality 
of a work whose author had oiifce plpstsed 
great and good men, but I‘ should dread the filling W 
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my child’s mind with disgust and weariness at a perusal, 
if he were traced to peruse words, and sentences, and 
sentiments which his tenner mind could neither admit nor 
comprehend. 

The injurious authors, male, or female, of children’s 
works, is anxious on one point only:,, seK^uiterest, Va¬ 
nity whispers that he possesses every qualification for 
writing, and interest suggests that he may turn his pro¬ 
ductions to profit. He gives to the world stories, and 
rhymes in plenty, and to diversify his labours, perhaps 
ushers in an elementary abridgment occasionally. With 
little or no experience of intact manners, and no thought 
or concern for the purity of infant mind, he endeavours 
by any means to strike, allure, astonish, and agitate 
their teftdec bosoms. He gives a sounding title, with a 
shewy frontispiece; presents high, overwrought, unna¬ 
tural scenes,r.k:ys open, in sonpe of his characters, the 
baseness and knavery of the worst partrof mankind; lifts 
the veil, which should never be withdrawn Before child¬ 
hood, from plot, intrigue, scandal, slander, satire, finish¬ 
ed vice, levity, and folly of a world they know not, nor 
oughttoknow; and offers to their wondering,,minds, and, 
as yet,uncorrupt hearts,false but shewy sentiments, and 
plausible yet glittering language of the strongest passions. 
The child of six or seven years, will read such a book, 
as the author himself would perhaps approve. Such a 
person might be flattered by observing the flushed*face, 
anxious, yet distressed expression of countenance, wide 
stretched eye, and lip severed, hut marked with a shadNe 
of conteihpt and Vacant, the indignation, as it were, of in¬ 
nocence at the touch of cofruption. But the good, the 
prudent, the cautiotis mother would be shocked t{td a- 
-larmed at these signs' of gratification received, lp>w- 
ever it might be tinctured by contempt, from corrupt 
^sources; she would speedily 9ee, that if her child were 
UriJl^’ of thq^spiced waters, he would soon 
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cease to relish the pure stream: as he, also, would soon 
cease to be pure and innocent. Let the mother ask him, 
her still unvitated child, if he really thinks such a book 
a pretty one. He will instantly say, “No mama, ndt 
near so pretty_as my others.” '‘Why then do you go on 
reading it? , *He ^jdll reply, “I dontknow, mama, but I 
should lik.6 just to read it to the end.” And thus does 
evil in man lead him on, even where his better seif, his 
innocence, taste, conscience, and guardian angel warn 
him loudly that neither true enjoyment, nor instruction, 
nor reason, nor right are to be fo^nd. Just a step fur¬ 
ther. Alas! how often dhes this_ one *step just lead to 
danger and to ruin. * . 


chaptejT LI1. 
* 
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^ NOW I HR8KECH THF.E THOSE THAT HEAD THIS BOOK, THAT THEY BE 
NOT DISCOURAGED " ENQUIRE CONCERNING THE WORDS OF THIS BOOK.*' 
44 I WRITE UNTO YOU LITTLE CHILDREN.-1 WRITE UNTO YOU FATHERS. 1 ” 


Such* then, being the merit.or worthlessness displayed in 
juveuil® compositions, and* the variety amongst those who 
produce them, it becomes necessary, indeed an impera¬ 
tive duty, to examine with the severest scrutiny, every 
ju^euile work of every descriptioh whatever, before we 
suffec a single ."pagd to be scanned by chHdren\ In 
this Jxamination a mother sliould.not depend* wholly up¬ 
on the reviews or criticisms of men, if men of science ever ~ 
do condescend to notice in the least, the diminutive 
books for children ; for thaj^ are eitbejr not. really fitteil^^ 
ilich minutiae of employment, or elsgdu^nbt think prater 
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to be; certain it is, a nan high in literary reputatiqn is yet 
no more successful iu his judgment of what is proper 
reading, or occupation lor any child under seven years of 
age, than he is by nature capable of the exertion and 
watchfulness, required in training of little children, 
teaching them to walk, and giving them rt^*rudintents of 
knowledge during the first important ye,.rs of their lives. 
This era passed, however, and a good foundation fairly 
tp^de, instructions of scientific aien begin to be of use, 
an. not on y may their choicemf books, but their remarks 
become ti-clul and -valuable to the parent or teacher. In¬ 
deed, generally screaking, thfi young woman who is e- 
ducaled try her father, if he be a well-inlurmed man, is 
'observed to think moie closely, to have clearer ideas 
upon subjpcts she has made In r study ; to have a mind 
steadier and more enlarged,, and reasoning powers much 
stronger than v.joineu in general, who have been instruc¬ 
ted by women, only. A father, if he be olever, may be 
of infinite service to bis daughter, in the period to which 
I allude; within eight ti/d eighteen years. However, 
this consideration is foreign to the subject, and J resume 
that of the present chapter, , 

A mother, then, should not depend upon the reviews 
for the true characters of little children's books, but 
should read, and reflect, and study them herself, and try 
to discover, not whether some parts are bad, and some 
good, but whether a whole botjk from beginning to' end, 
is good or bad; that is, whether it may be given without 
restriction or reserve to her child, or whether it should b® 
withheld from him altogether * , 


• The Monthly Review, is, I believd", the only, periodical publication, which , 
notices. With any 1 degree of regularity, books for children. And in this (highly 
respectable, and {or the most part, liberal work, I have 6hseryed children’!} books 
Of two or three hundred small pages. dispatched in two line* and a half ofBweep- 
1 m; criticism books, too, which deserved only partial commendation, omub* 
sure; Were it only for -tbe benefit of a promising author, one would be desirous 
to aheW where he improve ; but surely when we consider the responsibility 

+x. -^ ao< j th e dungfcr of allowing the spirit of one, much less of se* ( 

uwages to*das«into a, tender mind, no gfcm reman will deny that ' 
to SamlntTgrid judge wfthireat fore, and to report with fid 
, On fhe ^oieTEow^evc^ Atrlfiuch indebted .m- 
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And as some mothers who have not hitherto been ac¬ 
customed to act upon their own judgments (and how few 
-really do, it is neeuiess to insist on) in the choice of little 
books, may consider a few hints not unacceptable, I beg 
to offer to them some small assistance; first, in choosing, 
and next in TR@* selections which I have ventured to 
make ot- modem juvenile publications for the use of 
their children, who being imprudently taken to a book¬ 
seller and left to’ make ttydr own choice from vast num¬ 
bers, often stand puzzled and wavering, and at length 
purchase the gaudiest but worsjf' books in the whole 
collection. • * . . 

It appears then, advisable for ft mothei; to send to 
her bookseller and unknown to her child, for one or two 
duzpns of little books on all subjects; which book.s she 
may require permission to keep for several days to read 
through, one by one, as ^Jie may find th^fotivenience or 
time for so doing, in private; for it is needless to say, 
that if her children see now’books, they Will be natu- 
" rally anxious to possess, die atleast of^them. 

Tile first point to determine on taking up at random 
any such volume, is, whether it be truth or fiction. We 
will suppose it to be truth. Now fact, or truth, or what 
we call, history, as we present it to children, is of thiee 
kinds; the indispenf ible, the important, and the useful. 

T_he indispensible kintl of truth or histyy, is that 
which jp absolutely, neces*sary td all human cieatures, 
which it is impossible they should befcble to live without; 
aftd not be in danger of some great;evi1, present or future. 
And this is, sacred history. The impeftant, or second 
kind of truths, are comprised*in natural histoCT of ^*ea- 

4 ‘ • ‘ 

this r«y«w; for hastily and slightly as they have been served, yet the homage of 
service has been time them. Some trash has hereby been restrained from hurt* 
Inc them, andtume nieellence has beep drawn forth (or their ntlmiratioa and In¬ 
st fijet inn. Iiis alter all. to e regretted that .a revisw isnst appropriated ex¬ 
clusively so chib Iren’s worlds and tlutl two. or thru* ladfri of talent and esperient*^ 
have not the spirit, industry and perseverance, to koeg tkis department oflitjpjp . 
tw», I#? tbeurowfb 8 &“■£* ;; ,, # *.« . < 
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tedftbjeets; beginning with animate and domestic, and 
gmng on to wild animals ; anil inanimate objects, as 
plants, trees, and things in general. 

That pari of truths, or history which relates to the ad¬ 
ventures and lives of worthy or exemplar^persous, de¬ 
nominated biography, is among the important kind for 
children. As are, also, those facts or history*bf nations 
which branch from general geography, and relate to the 
manners and customs of die different people of the globe. 

The third kind of truths wliich are usetul for children, 
may be comprised in tie history of empires ancient and 
modern. ' * 

All tbfb mass of knowledge is thrown into simple a- 
bridgments, and pleasing forms,and is then presented to 
our children. But as the different authors I have enu¬ 
merated occasionally try every branch ot juvenile infor¬ 
mation, it isHftfe mother’s duty- to reatf many of a kind, 
that she may have a chance of purchasing the best. 

Facts, there are, too, of one other kind, but wlnp. 
should studiously be kept frbin children. History of” 
bloody wars, and massacres, burnings and martyrdoms, 
with shocking histories of barbarous murders, and ima¬ 
ges of racks, red hot pincers, engines of torment and 
cruelty, with •mangled limbs, and carcases drenched in 
gore, all which descriptions if abridged from large works 
as we grieve sometimes to see lliern, should be cyt out 
and burned or destroyed with the whole volume, rather 
than shock and distfess a tender child by shewing him 
the sufferings of the good, and run the risk of hardening 
his heart, by familiarizing him to the atrocities and wick¬ 
edness of the base and degraded pafrt of 6 his species. 

The second point for a mother’s consideration, isjwbe- 
ther the little work she is about to examine,be a fiction. 

Fictions are of twoiduds: the historical, when any 
<&uth from sacred^v natiiral or other history, is woven in 
toVmvey instructiog^p a fanciful and alluring dress ; 
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and the perfeet^ction, when the invention of the author 
lias alone supplied him with the design, and his own ex¬ 
perience and observation with the materials. 

But both fictions must equally sh^w forth one great 
object, a moral, and end; or both are utterly worthless. 
The historical hctiijn, if it shew ic.s bearing upon the de¬ 
partment dfhistory it has chosen, must necessarily shew 
forth some truth or fact, since history is truth. This then 
is its moral. ^ 

The perfect fiction selects a truth from the great code 
of morality and works it tlirougli/ till it rises triumphant 
iu some way or oilier, over evil, and sVforms a moral. 

Yet even this is not sufficient. A prudenj ifliry^ieivwill^, 
not be satisfiL'd uutilshe have discovered and ascertained 
the means by which this moral whs worked through to its 
end. " • 

Let us pause then, foi^an instant, aud(5iflagiiie a fond 
hys band hasteniifg to his wife and needy family, and de¬ 
livering tothdln an abundant supply of food alid clothing. 
Is not the act a good one^ Uiulfiubterily it seems such. 

But what if the money which purchased these articles 
were stolen 'from a traveller or house ; how then ? And 
what if the means employed to make the moral bear 
on its way, though the child’s volume be as faulty as 
those adopted by the man just alluded to ? Can those 
menqj be proper, to introduce to a *clidd’^.imitation ? 
The design therefor#, the object or end,- and the means 
employed by the author, must all seVtally be sound, ho¬ 
nest, upright, and true, before the child’s bookican be 
temrnd a moral one, and a work properfor the little crea¬ 
tures* whose nuflds it is to e’ngage. ' * t 

Perfect fictions include fables" tales , stories* fairy.tales, 
&c.yThis class of works eompreheml& ky far the greater 
part of a bookseller’s juvenile stored. U, • 

Poetry, as well$as prose, is' occasionally made if vebL^ 
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cle, fur couveying history and fiction tor the minds of 
children. 

The step or ladder to book learning, is the spelling- 
hook, and grammar-, with the last of which, children un¬ 
der six years of age can have very little cojjcern. 

1 come now to the selections of chilrfreirs works, chief¬ 
ly modern, which 1 made several years sinde; with a 
view to the insertion of them in this place.* 

The firs* relate to history, ahri may either be recited 
from memory by the mother t'o the child, or read by her 
in small portions, according as her little one may be able 
to understand the language, tit may appear interested in 
-the suly-dfct. * 

It should be observed that most of these works are sold 
anti said to be written lor little" children ;butit seems to 
me they can only suit those”children, who having learned 
to read before Way have learned to think, are supposed 
to be equal to the pronouncing of loitg words and hb« 
managing of any sentence belore they arfe six or eight 
years of age. Tb-j following arrai gempnt is made iivthe 
supposition that the reverse of that plan is the case, and 
that the child is not made to read faster than he can re¬ 
flect. 


* More tliHii three fears ago,'when this work was begun, I wrote tit *e 
veral great booksellers in London, to request frop each the favour of some do¬ 
zens ol booka tt, be sent me to peruse, with very polite attention. I was,furnish¬ 
ed wil" -- • ’ r ■ • ‘ ■ 1 ’- - 1 


. its several jjery large pdekages'which employed me a month to read L 
I wrote down my opinions of the best as I read them, and those t e-lnld not 
generally praise, 1 passed tflujotteed; of these I returned n very coKiitderSbi^miTn- 
ber As no constdwntkml whatever, should induce mr to highly commend a 
btid’s book in which IP could fidd little merit, so 1 trust that o a' faulty one 
sttajud ip found bj aViy chance here recommended, the mistake will be attnbu- 
raccident, »nd sorBe ftitle rorrfusem also in my paper* - Abd I b*» now to 
"W mrthanks to MeiWra. Harris, Hailes, Dart<}n and Harvey, and Godwin 
klotB^ftlje Works ber^paenttooed, t , 
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REMARKS 

” »« 

aUPON A* FEW JUVENILE WORKS.* . 


SACRED HISTORY. 


f Scripture Stories. * * * 1813. For chilJ/fen of 4 
years and upwards. Iu tins most pleasing work, several 
of the great events related ir^the first chapters of Gene¬ 
sis, are described in simple language, apt are admirably 
calculated to delight and amuse; One cannot but regret 
oif closing this engaging little volume, that the author 
‘should have made it so ^malh, .and have given so few 
histories. A sequel from the same pen, would be a truly 
valuable present to mothers, as well as to children. 

Thefirst Principles of Religion. ** * 1817. 6 years. 

This is a very pretty, entertaining book, in which the 
existence of the Deity, and the principles of right and 
wrong are laid down wi»h much clearness, truth, and 
feelu!^. ^ 

Footsteps to Mis. Trimmer's Sash ed History. 1816. 
6 sand's years. A dharming and instructive work, which 
has-been mentioned in another place, ai>d cannot be spo¬ 


ken of too highly. 


e of tltese remarkasre brief, it is to he recollected tilth titey relate io 
works, sivery line of .which lias been read wait care,; and considered lepwaUy 
good. Those little kooks which were in ptrt faulty, undjiaMonlj' tolerable, nave 
been raaeted front this place itlioeetber. Ipis the province ofUie regular review- 
er to point out faults and beauifea Mine, at piepenl. is but to mentitjt a few 
works which parents may saialy put into tbe hands of their cinklren, and iu mwig 
tiujtiug, Ui add a wordjn-espiaiiatioii of,their -uotent*- 1 - • , . dT 

f The little books, ~ : n«H*,Arp praultarty *totedR« bgAtJ?-*, 

cited, or.read by the mother i# smatiffoiflcus to litPcbUdl are Site distinguished 
by several asterisks. - • .• '''/ ' j. " .V.-UV 


8 S« v- ' ■ ' W 60 K# •• 

3fts. Trimmer 1 * Description of New Testament Prints. 

6 and 7 years. A work, also, of great merit, which lias 
likewise been noticed and recommended elsewhere.* 

Mrs. BarbauUTs Hymns in Prose for Children. 5 and 
6 years. * Simple expressions of love, gratitude, and 
praise ure berebappily blended, and fofm a pretty work, 
and a favourite one with yo%pg readers. . -s. V* 

Dr. IVatt's Divine Sonfjk for Children. 4, 6 and 6 
years, and upwards. 1 A most ushful and deservedly po-’ 
pular little work. 

* ; ^ ' ' 

1 NATURAL HISTORY. 

, . 1 - . 

“ 2 he Rational Dame. 1816. * * * ‘6 and 7 years. Id 
the firsf seven pages of this book are many words wbic& 
should net occur in one for a child, fur example: meta¬ 
phorically, pen^Vcness, meditation , 6 rumination, refe¬ 
rence, deliberately, &c. These excepted, the work in 
useful and entertaining, being designed to aifbrd instruc¬ 
tion upon the qualities and habits of british animals.* 
Instinct displayed. 1814- 10 years. A very pleasing, 
clever, and useful work, by Priscilla Wakefidld, written 
in the form of letters. 

Dialogues on curious ’'Subjects in Natural History. 
1816- 9 years/ This is also air instructive and pleasing 
book. It i^tp beregretted, however, that such el^sn- 
tary works are, in general, not sufficiently reduced to 
the level of a child’s capacity, hut parts may, notwith¬ 
standing, he advantageously selected by the mother front 
the foregoing, as "well as' the followingboBks on the im- 
, porttOt subject of hgtural prSdUctihns for the usef of her 
/ghildreh. , 1 \ ■ ’ ‘ V’l • ’’ ’’ 

f/‘ Afental Improvement. 10 years. / A Well knevtAand 
approved-*'' •' * 

[dj. '<■/ ' W ■ . , . . nr -- - ■ - r 
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Key to KtiorvUttfe. 18l7. 9 gears* A Vierf tin-affect¬ 
ed, instructive, entertaining performance, and greatly- 
Buperior to many works of the kind, where anecdote and 
example are pushed forth in a harsh manner, to set off the 
previous remarks. It ib difficult to avoid some hard’ 
words in explafiatjons, but it is to be wished that the au¬ 
ditor iir*pPeparing a new edition, which doubtless will be 
called for, would change such words aa copiously, insa¬ 
lubrious, exudes, unviti;,U'd, volatile, &e. for others more 
simple, 1 , 


nd. 1814. 1) 
words are ra- 


Charlotte Smith's Converscripts. 1815. 12 years. An 
elegant, hseful, and instructive work? upon natural h ; 
tory, manners Snd customs of nations, an<J a yariej' 
other Subj&cts. It IS extremely well adapted to ' 
either sex. , J . 

Natural, "History of Birds, fot yoVhg ln ^ f alu ^ 
Charlotte Smith. 14 yp,ars and ttprea^.’ * deservedly 
1^1 and entertaining work, riefily iutcrspefS ^ t **‘ s wul ^* 
agreeable reflection* and original anecdotef eve ”’ e, S' lt > 
is regular and scientific* and ‘yet perfect' 
young minds Of the age marked. The 
plates are beautifully executed, the poetry i 
scattered through the volumes appropriate ,8SlullB 0Cl ur ’ 

Natural History explained in familiar 1, ^‘ c ' i ard ^ 
J. Rippinyharn . 4 pol s, ; 10 to 14 years. The v ’ ^ lL> ' 
iheje .volumes ; are ajradged aceOfffing to ^te 
system, hut the foreign derivation* ate oiify Ve 
ly alluded to. The dialogue* are single, short, able use- 
louudrtstamd, and the Whole vedfk must Be si very*, 
ceptahte prescot to young persons. * 

- j Thf flew fin verte) 1816. 6, 7, qtfd8^$ars. 

A number of poems ou natural filstdfy, so pretty, that We 
CgujWi r^gr^-t|rf^ arc Jo 6f thisyjtiHy and 

very entertaining bind In 
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HISTORY OF PERSONS, ok BIOGRAPHY. 

> a : 

Buds of Genius. 8 years. A biography in the form of 
dialogues, conceiving the early lives of fifteen eminent 
persons, of which number are Newton, Cumberland, 
Johnson, FraufcHn, Chapone, &c. Parents and teachers 
may look with anxiety for a sequel, to,this pretty and in¬ 
teresting little volume.* 


HISTORY OF MANNERS AND ^USTOMS OF NATIONS, 

OR 

GtfO^RAPHY. 

, O • A- 

Ravels <it Home. «5 c vols. 10 and 12 years. A very 
spiriteUyentertaining work, and well calculated 
2he R*. assistance to a mother, in the plan she may adopt 
the fire! sey j n gt r ucti«njp. 

should not or 0 s j l *jp nan Manners. 9 years. A pretty lit- 

phHirallj, i,f„T„i«™. - • , .. 

rence, t e\.^ p o yj f)s0n Crusoe. 2 vols. Shears and ifp- 
ugeful and en- s j g a wo ^ ,,f the highest merit, with sutfici- 
tion upon the Jlt0 r j vet t j,e attention of young and old- A 
Instinct <^s/> an( j his wife are herein described on a de- 
clever, and u8 f,tb fourSDns; and the expedients to supply 
ia the form Q^^ ants are trmy curious and instructive: 

^^^hich, there are large portions of valuable in- 
3$16. 9 y e d- in na t ura j history introduced, and the whole is 
book. It a no hj e an( l mostrimpressive moral. r '~ 
tary wor ]vew; Robinson Crusoe. 8 yehrs. A most* useful, 
the leT Utfu i book for children, which has been often refee- 
s *red to. - ' . 6 

Prince Lee Boo. J 2 years. A well known instructive 
and* entertaining narrative. 0 , if 

Abridgement of Ancient Geography. 12 years :iVery 
^eful for learning by heart in small pieces.. ^ 

tj/*'Ttie records of antiquity mirfit W sexiehtd, jmd surety- moitfv Wtipiy .^riU 
■gord example* of eminence ana virtue 7 
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Evening Entertainments. J■ B. Dapping. 12 years 
and upwards. Those very usetui little volumes are 
written by a gentleman fully qualified to adorn every 
subject on which he employs his pen. He has here given 
in the form of very natural and easy dialogue, a great' 
mass of information upou the manners and customs of 
the prh^ijjal inhabitants of the known countries of the 
globe, and has enriched his descriptions with anecdotes, 
and agreeable and origiA.il remarks, which raise his re¬ 
putation in this country Ss^iighty as his many works in a 
neighbouring one have done. The work must be enter¬ 
taining to any grown person of sbnseajr education. 

HISTORY OF KINGDOMS * STATES. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 


Mrs. Trimmer's little Histories of England ., and of 
Rome, and her Ancient Hi-tory’, havt^usea deservedly 
praised and recasnmended in tl»e latter part of this work. 
'They are generally adapted To the ages ol seven, eight, 
* untf upwards • • • 

Easy Lessons in the History of England. 1814. 9 

years. A generally good book, but long words ore ra¬ 
ther too frequently used, and a few expressions occur, 
which children should not hear, or know, as Richard III 
Was cruel, treacherous, cunning, bloodthirsty, &e. 

FICTION.—HISTORICAL FICTION. 


Rational Sports. 6 and 7 years.\ A pretty little use¬ 
ful wflrft, explaining the nature c^F things most in use. 

Rresentfor a little Bon. 7 years. THiis book has been 
sometime published.* The Subject is generally instruc¬ 
tive,! and the moral good, if is adorned by ve^Py sif- 
peri/r engravings. '' 


Present far a little girl. 7 years. A sequel to the 
former, equally happy in itq plan, and successful in 
object. • 





*1*,..- ikn&Ks 

Rational SfmiSi. 5 and 6 years. A number of domes, 
tic animate moot to hold an imaginary conversation upon 
the treatment of men towards them. A charming tittle 
book and worthy its author. One sentence only in page 
IS, is too coarse for a little child's perusal. Every other 
part is unexceptionable. * 

City Scenei, and Rural Scenes. 1814. *• (f years. 
Short entertaining descriptions are here given of nearly 
eighty engravings of the nao^t remarkable objects in 
Town and Country. The work is interspersed with easy 
poetry* and is particularly interesting. The only fault to 
he observed^ is the length of seme of the words. For in. 
Jjtance, ipe page 28, * “Having usurped the sovereignty 

oyer considerable districts, &c.” 

: Mrs- Trimmer's Fabulous Histories. 1817. 8 years. 

A very neat edition of tbis.valuable work Was published 
by Hailes. Thg^work itself is excellent, and too well 
known to need acommeht in this placer 

Juvenile Anecdotes. 5th edition, 1815. 7>years. These 
little volumes are ( well kob’wn; ,hut as that which is known ' 
Is not always excellent, it must be observed thftt me¬ 
rit, lit no ordinary degree, belongs to them? E ver y a - 
necdote is short, but all bear the stamp of truth, and coft- 
vey a lesson hi* morality. 

Family Monitor. 1816. ' 8 yearq and upwards. A 
story'alternately in verse or*jh-6se, is adapted to every 
month 'of the year; some oil the syllables are divided. 
With"hyphens, whioJK arrangement spews the intention of 
the author to make a Jbook for yO>u#g r children J~ yet afe 
very long wdrds* Occasionally iirttdftuced; da, uneonta- 
minalted, promiscaously, dbti<j||&ted,< lt%t which in a 
grea^measure defeat ttfurt objlmt. The design ii very 
good, ahd the'execution highly creditable to tbe \riter. 

The Doll , 1916. 9 years There are many agreeable 
tin* tfllejf afcd thascene*, drawn mostly fro*? 
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customs In Wales, are very instructive a*rd interesting, 
where they do not enter upon coarse description. The 
rough conferences between the school-bo^s and girls, 
page 16, are unpleasing and unprofitable. Twenty pa¬ 
ges withdrawn from this work, wouldleave it such a one 
as we^could not bi^t find pleasure in presenting to our 
children? *The author is a writer of no ordinary ability. 

Instructive Rambles, Imparts. 10 and 12 years. Very 
useful, very entertaining^ and a very moral work. In 
one part only is a little common-place, in the matter of the 
ill-used negro, ami child reentered from the gipsey, 
This is now hinted at, because tlje imagination and ta¬ 
lents of the utlior appear to be audit as reajleMier equal, 
to answer any demands, for the substitution of other inci¬ 
dents and events in lieu of thes'e, Which may be- made 
upon her by tTie public. 

• jr** * 

» PERFECT E1CTION. 

e , • 


» • * , 

Mrs Tmtaclirvell's Fables in monosyllables. 1816. 5 

or 6 yeatM. ^ very pretty little book, and perfectly adap¬ 
ted to infant minds. , . 

Secon^part of Teachwell's Fables. Is equally instruc¬ 
tive and,' amusing, with the first. . 

Teachwell's Fables uni Morals 1816. 6 years. As are 
peal all the works of the imaginary Mrs * Teach well, 
but.real Lady Tenn, so is this one, judicious, mural, 
gfcd eagpgiug. • ' < 

The new Tom Thumb. 1815. 7 years * This curious lit¬ 
tle pruduction is piorql and pretty. „ . • ' * 

Memoirs of Bnillante the Mauser 1817. 8 years?, Qg 

pleaj^igly told, and instructive tale, in t the style of the 
very pretty “ t |ptfe of a Mouse, ” •? ^ : > 

Sir Hornbhok, 1815. 8 to. 12.,y«ang. A Wpiarkablv 

pretty little ||era, bjit above the capacity of a little cl^ltf. 
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It treats of the expedition of Sir Hornbook, and of his 
capture of all the parts of speech, being accompanied by 
Sir Iiauncelol T s men; a band, twenty six iu number; or 
according to the lines: 

Full six and twenty men there were, 

In line oi batt e spread. 

, The first that came was migiity A, _' 

The last was little Z ” 

The whole is a sprightly, witty, most entertaining, and 
above all, innocent work; and such as" in my opinion, 
might be compared for humour and pleasantry to John 
Gilpin. With a little explanation from a grown person, 
the gift of this vfork yvouid Ife highly appieeiaied by 
.chiltheg if e^"ht, ten', or twelve years. 

• Heauty and the Letts}. A poetical version of the old 
tale. A work unfit for ci ihlren, but an entertaining one 
for young persons ol 14 or 15 years of age. *Tbe accom¬ 
panying engravtii^s are in a very superior style. 

The Ruby Ring: or, Transformation. This elegant 
little poem, too, would make a very pieasing^ift for youug 
persons of the sai.ee age. » 

The Mather's Fables. 1814. 8 years. There is so much 
of excellence in this book, in winch the moral is put first, 
and a very pretty fable, by way ol illustration, 'fterwards, 
that it would be a pity to hesitate upon the propriety of 
mentioning the two or three slight faults it has; especial¬ 
ly as they mg.y easily be rectified in the next edition. By 
omitting the butterfly’s law-suit, which is full of techni¬ 
cal law terms and isy.hot pretty, and the poem of eats*and 
dogs, in which, also, there appears a flippant satire, im». 
proper to lay before children. These two struck out, snd 
^the tollowieg lines, in page°77, altered to-easier rhyme, 
toe work would be a useful one* and extremely entertain- 

»“fc- V- - - : ■ y \ : V " 

v* • “A swap mramin afhvd’lRke. 

K ■ And graerfulljj swam tOS'.Swiito. ’> 

' ^priny Flamers; Or Easy Lesmns^Sld. 5 years. To-r 
lerably pretty poemsg M yoa»#^6” htnycver, occurs se- 
' v ‘ ' * >rV'iivaed to children should 
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be correct, though it be easy ; uud simplicity of plan and 
argument should, as seldom as possible, be eon founded 
with silliness and puerjlity. 

The Daisy. 1816. 5 years. The like remarks may be 
applied to this litfle work, in which are some pretty sto¬ 
ries, jjiiiii rhymes, occasionally of this sort, 

“ Slie cried so loud her mother came, 

To ask the reason why ; 

And said, oh Trance-.,tie lorsUs.ro©, 

6hfie, oh oh ftp. 

which might be altered, and amended with very little 
trouble. 

Verses far little Children by a Young .Lady. 181 6 & 

years. Simple, moral, and pleasihg. 

E. Bentley's Talesfor Children. 18T3. 6,^ and 

12 years. The author of this generally pretty little book, 
lias greatly mistaken the capability and mental powers 
of those for whom she professes to write. .Some parts 
are well suited tij children, others are*high above their 
comprehension* For exan\pte, in page 37 tye the fol- 
*lowy>g lines: ■ • , 

“ In spotless purity twilight- ” a 

x *Earnesrt uf tUousund glowing dies— 1 * 

and ill page H 

“ Thy incense to the shrine of spring-—” 

“ The circle 01 its IV rr is, «phe'e— 

which ate ip a very different style to the following : 

11 Young Rybert haS an (die w bun, 

'That little hoys, llkf uucfcs fcould swim, Ac.” 

Th0*owrk requires, ami is worthy of correcWtm. 

The (Sorvslrp. 181F. 3 years. Pretty and innocent, 

h»t rather p terile., • \ 

Mafia J. Crabbe's Tales. 18>16. 6 years. Who¬ 

ever reads these beautiful talgs, will be convinced that" 
aiiy apology froiu’the inodeat waiter for the familiar s^ylm 
she hda adopted, is-perfectly unnecessary. Iferworkis 
simple, natural, moral, and indeed all we eould desire In 
a child's book. High-flown sentiment^, forced diction, 
att£ ambiguity pf&tot&Ve, .are here uttkpo wp. AH is jjj£* 
propri&te, short, d*** 1 a»4 e*ceilen|, - ' 

Ti . a ' ■ 1 m 2 - X - ® 

■ ?- i*is iik H > Tfc. •» i**. 
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Stories for Children, by S. Hayes. 1815. 2 parts. 6 
years. These are all moral, short, and pleasing. 

Mama's Stories for her little Girl. 1814. 6 years. 

Humility,, disinterestedness, forbearance, and other vir¬ 
tues are here enforced by very pretty examples The 
story of “Fanny and Fido” is most beautiful. 

Stories by, or, of Martin James.* 1816. 6 years. 

Shewing the advantages of integrity ; a work highly mo¬ 
ral and pleasing. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. 1817. 6 years. In this lit¬ 
tle work, “ the Babies! Dance” is very silly. On the 
contrary, ‘“the Ants’ ,Nest,” page 31, is a very pretty 
c description,,and cohleying, with other parts of the work 
an instructive and delightful lesson. 

Some short Stories, by a Lady. 1817. 6 years. There 
is nothing very new in these stories, but they are gene¬ 
rally pretty. v 

Motherless Mary. TPkim and Contradiction. IVctfs 
ter and Herbert .** * 1816. 6 years. These tales bea- 
genuine marks o 1- the Very firjt class of books for littl 
children. All the requisites to a child’s production, are 
here: power to interest and awaken sympathy without 
titles, without vulgarity, without having recourse to ve¬ 
ry high, or very low life, without making the hero, or 
heroine, exceedingly plain, or exceedingly pretty, in 
short, without over-strained scenes, or forced conjRgri- 
sons. The rich are not desperately wicked, nor £he pwr 
wonderfully good. ^Simplicity, natpre, and probability, 
are shewn in pleasing^ unaffected language, and,“ above 
all, a moral Stands full and prominent, throughout. « 

’Id the tele of “Whim an’d Contradiction” is ac- 
\out»t of a u Mrs. Howard; and her three pupils,* pne of 
vyhomis remarked for the foolish habit of contradiction; 
another for being whimsical. The progress of both faults 
is well pourtraSfcd, and the punishment justly incurred. 

■dV 11 " if *■ >* ■£* ** - » » ■ ■ ; 1 ■ » " ■ 1 - r *—, ‘ - > “ ^ ' “ * 

There is, unluckily, sun econfusiiu Id the tratuenbiDg of thu title, which, 
ItlWl were in London, I cuvfldoujrectify,- t t 1 ; -* 
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“Motherless Mary” is a pretty story of an orphan who 
is protected by a poor peasant, to wuom her Heart over¬ 
flows with gratitude, and who, in the end, is rewarded 
for her benevolence. 

In “ Walter and Herbert” we see that precipitation 
and “J^wness are nquully subversive of good intention. 
These lire the words of the author; and that they are so 
difficult, appears to be t^ie only fault in the whole work ; 
they being to form a morpl which should be plain and 
comprehensive. However this very slight fault may be 
remedied by our explaining that it is wrong to attempt 
any thing in a hurry, or To setabput if too slowly. The 
author of these diminutive works ft, indee^lj^Smjnently. 
qualified to be a child’s literary benefactor. 

Julia and the Pet Lamb. 6 years. The highest com¬ 
pliment, if compliment he \\ pleasing truth, which can he 
paid this little work, is.to declare tin* Its’ merit equals 
‘ l)at of the tales Spoken of immediately before it. 

Davy's Nefo Hat. 1«17. ’ 7 years. A very‘natural and 
>relty story, excepting iti the love scenes, which are 
iiere, misplaced. 

Familiar^ Dialogues. 1816. 5 and 6 gears. A very 

pretty littie work. 

Always happy. 1815. 7 and B years. This is an ac¬ 

count of two children who are taught to restrain all first 
impulses, a^id to act by tfie^rple of right, by pdiich means 
tb-?y ar^ always happy. It-forms a good and moral story. 

The Happy Sequel. 12 years. T^liis also would be a 
prettjPi^ork, but for two or three lpve desciiptions, which 
moke it rather a novellette Such scenes should be ei=*- 


pungpd from,a child’s book.* ■» 

Emma Nesbit, 1814. 12 years. A very good tale: fjf 

elde/cliildren, but junfit for young ones. It is to sh^w 
the force of first^impressions winch .are, undeniably. 


great, Emma is a girl inclined to be very eRriqus, urul 
a tattler ; and the fajbit nfrt being suflk*ifl»4ly^checkM, 
she grows up, with ilj' anil is tfoo rlijip4f$eri^igr. i&k? 
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tale is very prettily told, and there are but one or two ob¬ 
jections to it: the weakness ot the mother’s mind, and the 
pert satire ot one or <wo characteis. Tne moral is good. 

The Blackbird,'s Nest. 1814. b yearn. This little poem 
shews the danger ol allowing ourselves lobe tempted to 
commit one ci line ; sineetbat one geueralljy leads to others. 

Oriymul Poems. 7 and 8 years. This v t'.-y- pretty 
work is well known, ami is deservedly popular. 

Mama's Pictures. 1811. 6 yeljrs. Prbtty little poems 
with a moral tolerably well en'imcrd. 

The Infant Minstrel. 18lb. 7 years. Moral poems, 
with the exception of one,* and vary pleasingly descrip¬ 
tive, Tpere are a few hard words, for which others 
should'be substituted, as, blyth e, lea, russet, bnuded, 
fringe?! brakes, noontide, wain, &r. &c. 

Flora , or the Deserted Child. 1811. 7 ySars. This is 
a pretty moral story. It ratherjjorders ujioii the affect¬ 
ed and marvellous, in thf opening, anckconclusion; but 
the poor ass*is a.beautiful incident, and soif.e > other parts 
areas exquisite. r .Theia.ly win,- wrote the tal^feired on¬ 
ly in pitching some of the scenes rather too, high for 
young unviliated taste. ® 

Godmother's Tales. 1814. 7 and 8 years. Extremely 
moral, artless, and pretty. Not a single late is there in 
the collection which may not be recommended. 

The Cup of Sweets, by the same author. 1|I14. 8 and 
9 years These tales are generally pretty, b\it inferior 
to the Godmolber’syTaJes. The last story in (bis work 
is an unpleasing one, for if is unnatufal that atiEothet 
.should love a niece better than her own child j and so bad 
a girl as is per own, is not interesting to a little reader, 
\scifttse he feels that if th6 mother hafe’Ber own little of¬ 
fer ding offspring, there can be no appeal to anther 
enrtlfly friend, * 


* is, ri&enot id ihe least recollect, and I have not the work. How- 
kjpr it# . * ’ 
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A truly bad, unprincipled child, is an improper picture 
for little children’s view. Examples ot goodness should 
prete.abiy be given them, contrasted by a character shad¬ 
ed t>y taints, not darkened by crimes. A cnild occasion¬ 
ally failing, and re. ovormg himself with some effort, is 
the best oi alt rttpresenlations; but areally wicked child, 
or ^fcr-Bny must remain, as 1 have before observed, un¬ 
sound in principle, however great may he his struggles 
to correct his ^iiotivesj and to make his actions good. 
And however such scenes; or tiescripiions, be permitted 
in tragedy ami nvumnce, or their troth exemplified in 
real Itle, yet art such inscriptions ftiglily .improper for 
children, who snould never lespay- ol liberation and a- 
inendinent, but should be habt uated to th&k tbit exer¬ 
tion will almost always ensure suceess. 

Riyht andMVrong. 1415,7 and & years. A charming 
wmk, in the style ol Miss Edgeworth's delightful stories 
for little ciuiilrew. In all respects is tTiis, wnat a child’s 
Cook ought ;to be ; iiatui.jl* moral, instructive, and in — 
te(esting. and yet withiu’extiTincs. It refle< ts credit on 
the writer’s bead and heart, and is worthy of passing 
through m^iiy editions. 

Mrs. Leycester's School 8 and 9 years. This is also a 
very delightful work for young people; it presents les¬ 


sons beautiftflly touching and moral, and every charac¬ 
ter is drawn with the pant'll of nature. 

T*u/o, ol the dot) of Serflinient.t 1816, 1 years. An 
entertaining little hfiok, which, in the ail ventures of a dog, 
%illorff}6 a lessoniff humanity to the'brute creation. 
flhe Parent's Offering. 1814. 2 colg. 10 years. 


sists of short tupral .tales, written in ‘lrnitatjon of. Miss 
Edgeworth's Parent’s Assistant, to-which although , th^' 


be inferior, they are, notwithstanding, very pleasing 
instructive stones. There are some low dialogues^: 


tton oi, miss 
ithougirth^y^ 
pleasing and 
logues^li’aw- 


ever, in the uuder character**, which it would bt as well, 
to shorten, but thw general plan of th^whjfclf worj^ is 


good. 
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The Son of a Genius. 1816. 12,14, and 16 years. 

This most engaging talc sets l'onh the danger ol'trusting 
to talent or t .e natural powers, and neglecting the means 
of ensuring a progress and success through self exertion 
and industry. The style is not suited to a yqung child, 
neither are the coaracters ; but a y.-ung person^frnm 
twelve yeais, even to an adult, may find delight rfnd in¬ 
struction in the perusal. It has^i fine moral, and does 
honour to the author’s taste, judgment, and feeling. 

The blind Farmer. Jiy the same Lady 1816 12 year.s 
and ujmards. This ta^e is second oilly to the “Sou of 
a Genius.” --The 'authoress in "these two works is emi¬ 


nently happy in tlie pkin, incidents, language and moral, 
and having said thus much, in the most perfect sincerity, 
it is necessary to add, that one work which bears her 
name, in two small volumes, ie far from beinsf equally ex¬ 
cel.eut. The 15ttle ( volumes to which I allude, may have 
been the early efforts of this generally charming writer. 

The Prize''or the Lace-makers, by Caroline Barnard. 
1817 10 to 16. t A very ‘ engsging work, and worthy 

of being placed in the child or youth’s library, with his' 
be.ii authors. Nothing of the kind can be moJe inforest¬ 
ing ihan the progress of this beautif ul, simple story, and 
the moral is perfect, as the conclusion is satisfactory. 

The Rector and his Pupil*. 12 to (6 years. This, as 


it appears is the sequel to at tale Called “The .Academy.” 
which I have not seen, if it have the merit of “The Rec¬ 
tor and his Pupils.” j\t must be, as this truly is, an origi¬ 
nal and very pleasing wcjrk. 1 ^ ‘ 

,-Aliss Woodland's Tales. 2 vols. 14 to 17 years. The 


his.ovies of four young ladifes are here .given in a very 
phrasing an<J instructive ’manner. Evpry tale has a 
motal forcibly pointed, the fatal effects of indolence, V>d 


of fe.1^3 pride, and the advantages attending a forbearing 
and enduring disposition are several y depicted, and the 
whoje worn^js fjgjtremely well calculated to form a valua- 
ble giff to yhuiig per sftns. * * 
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EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Universal Primer. 1615 4 or 5 years. An excellent 

little hornbook, which possesses the advantage ol a great 
variety of good plates. 

Easy Lessen sfor a I illaye School. 1817. 4 or 5 years. 
A-r’er^sivnilar little book in size and merit to that just 
mentioned 

Easy Steps for the usb of youny Children. 1616. 4 or 

5 years. A very useful little work, but which makes too 
much mention of the rod, this notable instrument is spo¬ 
ken of, and its advantages euudieratejl no less than thir¬ 
teen times in a dozen pages. ' § 

The Little Teacher 1814. 4 or 5 years ’ V ery goon, 
and well adapted to its use, excepting in the rules of the 
humane soevety, which, however adinira le in tTieir ob¬ 
ject are out of [dace in aAhilcl’s first book- 

Murray's Fi^st Book for Children'] 1815. 1 or 5 years. 
TVIr Murray}** works are tpw well known anil appreciated 
tt* need comment here.- Jto^ever as the cleverest of 
persons sometimes fail, it is as well perhaps to observe, 
that the First Hook for Children ” is equally good 
with the last exercise book from the same pen for youth. 

Dialogues of one Syllable. A Sequel to the Imperial 
Primer. 1816. 4, 5 and ti years. Shoit pretty, simple 
dialogucsvc dcul Red to.please and interest infant minds. 

Airs. Tiachweirs Spellkit/flook. 4, 5 an 1 0 years. A 
useluT little book when mere orthography is required, for 
'the seeding lessons are very few 'in number, and those 


lyot of the most amusing kind. 

Mylius's School Dictionary. 1815. .4 years apd up-~ 

rea’hds. The words of our language, most in use, ai *2 h ewf' 


sePcted and explained. The work is admirably suitmf to 
young persons. 

'I'hese works are a part, ojily, of those sen^Kae tu look 
over, where I hgve found great merit I llawe highly 
praised. Thotfe books iu= which \ have"lfedn a few faults 
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only, I have invariably pointed them out, considering it 
a pity to condemn altogrtliri tor a lew crrois, as it cer¬ 
tainly is cu pablcto praise in the mass, wheie every part 
is not decidedly unexceptionable The little books 
which presented not a lew, but many faulty parts, I 
have, as l betore said, returned, as entirely innp)(. : u ,u ble, 
and useless to my purpose, and consequently they are 
here unnoticed. I regret to sqy 'bat tins unpleasant 
duty frequently reclirud upon am* in tl.e course ot my 
examination, anil tbe like obligations will every mother 
belaid under, if she will,but read, ain't use her judgment 
in making se.ectiohs for her children. 
t To thc'-ftst^ufjuveirtle works menuuned, it may be re¬ 
marked, that those generally, which bear the names of 
Barbatdd, Aikin, Tenn (or her assumed ones ol Teach- 
well, &c.) Edgeworth, Trim'.ger, Leycestcr, D.iv, Mur¬ 
ray, and a very few otliers, are admir ildy suited to young 
people of all ages. But, and as I have s'everal times re-t 
marked, as the best qualified oi writers, may, nicasion- 
ally err in the clipice ol” a subject, to plan, and in laii- 
guage, it is a duty iuciimbeut on the guides aiyi teachers 
of children and youth of every age, to eiilicile the cha¬ 
racter, and to weigh the sentiment'ot even a Trimmer’s 
work; and decidedly, and boldly to reject it, though )i om 
so pure, so engaging a pen as hers, should faults he there 
discovered of^too serious a»:>,ature, or in too ■ijreat num¬ 
bers to be passed over. And rf a scrutiny so severe, be 
troublesome, a good parent will notwithstanding, readi¬ 
ly undertake it, in the hope, nay the certainty, ihat in 
(, and every other exertion in the path of duty, a colt- 
^scious&ess of duty fulfilled will cheer her heart, tho/igh 
Jyi,9onae extraordinary fatality she fait short of the suc- 
she so fondly expected to command. 

Finis. 


tittlewotft, Printer, Kor#<ial«. 












